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u\trld  flight,  it  nuidc 
thr  best  f^ossiblc  selec¬ 
tion,  particularly  fron* 
a  newspaper  point  of 
irtv.  Mr.  T hi  mas  is 
a  noted  w*ar  rorrr- 
spondent,  as  ucll  as 
an  author  and  r.i* 
plover.  His  tra'icls* 
have  taken  him  to 
et'ery  country  over 
xvhich  the  American 
iiviators  Hne.  Since 
the  end  of  the  great 
adventure^  he  has  been 
liring  with  the  flyers, 
getting  the  story  day 
by  day  from  the  men 
'vho  made  history  in 
the  first  aerial  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the 
world. 


To  get  the  m.  st  out 
of  this  great  story,  tt 
should  be  preceded  by 
a  thorough  advertising 
campaign  in  your 
nnvspaper,  on  your 
circulatum  wagons, 
bulletin  hoards  and 
newsstands. 


I.eigh  Wade,  Jack  Harding,  Lowcll  Smith,  Lowell  Tlwmas,  /inV  .Wels<n,  Henry  Ogden,  Leslie  Arnold 

The  story  of  the  world  flight  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  American  newspapers 


One  of  the  yrenlesl  stories  news¬ 
papers  ever  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  printing — the  account  of  the  first 
aerial  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
— has  been  secured  jointly  by  The 
Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  The  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate.  Unquestionably  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  stories  of 
this  generation. 

This  is  the  official  and  only  account 
of  the  flight  by  the  flyers  themselves, 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
NEWSPAPERS  SYNDICATE 

Tribune  Square,  Chicaf^o 


who  are  collaborating  with  Lowell 
Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  was  selected 
by  the  war  department  for  the  job. 

The  story  is  divided  roughly  into 
eight  parts,  each  from  i(),(XXi  to 
12,00)  words  in  length.  I'he  daily 
articles  will  run  about  i,^oo  words 
and  the  Sunday  articles  2,(xx)  words. 
The  series,  which  will  be  well  illus¬ 
trated,  will  last  for  a p proximo' ely 
eight  weeks.  Please  act  quickly  to 
be  sure  of  plenty  of  time  to  advertise 
this  unique  feature  in  your  territory. 

THE  McCLURE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SYNDICATE 
373  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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A  Repeat  Order  Is  Proof  of  Satisfaction 
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14 
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Nebraska  State  Journal . 

1 
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1 
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5 
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1 

3 

4 

4 

12 
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2 

5 

12 

Peoria  Journal . 
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12 
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10 

Pawtucket  Times . 
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3 

10 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press  .... 
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10 

Reading  Tribune . 
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10 

Atwell  Printing  Company.  Chicago 
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10 

American  Typesetting  Corporation.  Chicago 

0 
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10 

Syracuse  Post  .Standard  .... 
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10 
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Sun  Readers  Show 
The  Family  Spirit 

^  W  hen  a  reader  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Sunpaper,  the  family 
spirit  becomes  apparent. 

^  The  letters  to  the  editor  of  The  Sun  are  not  the  formal  docu¬ 
ments  of  protest  or  approval  which  are  the  usual  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

^  Formality  does  not  figure  in  Sunpaper  letters.  The  editor  is 
addressed,  reproved,  criticized,  or  commended,  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  one  member  of  the  family  uses  to  another. 

^  W  hat  the  Sunpapers  think  and  what  the  Sunpapers  say  count 
heav  ily  in  the  life  of  Baltimore.  The  tone  and  spirit  in  which 
these  letters  are  written  would  pro\e  that,  even  if  detailed 
circulation  statistics  w  ere  not  available. 

^  Possibly  this  family  spirit  among  Sun  readers  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  unit  of  circulation  of  the  Sunpapers  is  the 
family,  rather  than  the  individual. 

^The  Sunpapers  go  into  the  home  —  delivered  there  with 
unfailing  regularity  by  an  exclusiv  e  carrier  organization  sure 
of  a  welcome  from  the  whole  household. 


October  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
Daily  (M.  &  E.)  .  .  248,61 « 

Suiiclay  ....  180,980 

A  Gain  of  3,940  Daily  and  2,831  Sunday  over  Oetoher,  1923 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Bowery  Bank  Bldg.,  New  York 

GUY  S.  OSBORN 
360  N.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago 


Everything  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Around 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


Baltimoreans  Don’t  Say  “Newspaper”;  They  Say  “SUN paper" 
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If  you  should  ask  any  intelligent  Phila¬ 
delphian  how  to  make  your  advertising 
appropriation  do  you  the  most  good  in 
Philadelphia  the  reply  undoubtedly  would 
be  “place  it  in  The  Bulletin,”  because, 
“In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin” 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost 
by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper 
“nearly  everybody”  reads — 

PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


Philadelphia 

nearly  everybody  reads 

JheBuUetiiCi 


Net  paid  circulation  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  30,  1924, 

516,609 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


NEW  YORK—%U  Park-Lexington  Bldg.  (46th  St.  &  Park  Ave.) 

CHICAGO — Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  28  East  Jackson  Blvd. 

DETROIT — C.  L.  Weaver,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  II7  Lafayette  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Harry  J.  Wittschen,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc.,  681  Market  St. 


(Copyright  1924^ — Bulletin  Company) 
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Press  Radiocasting  of  Election  Returns 
Gives  Journalism  New  Ally 

Twenty-Eight  Dailies  Put  Results  On  the  Air — Chicago  Tribune  Bows  to  A.  P.  Rule  and  Uses  U.  P. 
Service — Foreign  Demand  for  Election  News  Establishes  Record 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


THKOUtjH  the  enterprise  of  American 
newspapers,  more  than  10,000,000 
radio  fans,  according  to  estimate,  re- 
cei>e<i  election  returns  Tuestlay  night 
m  the  air. 

This  was  the  outstanriing  feature  of  this 
jtar’s  newspaper  and  press  association 
coverage  of  the  national  vote,  marking,  as 
it  did,  the  first  time  in  the  nation's 
journalistic  history  that  tlie  newspapers 
utilized  broadcasting  on  a  wide  .scale  to 
inform  readers  about  an  important  news 
event. 

.■\  total  c»f  at  least  28  newspapers  put 
news  of  the  Presidential  and  local  po¬ 
litical  voting  upon  the  air  for  the  benefit 
of  their  communities,  PiniTOR  & 
PiBLisHKR  learned. 

.\lso  of  considerable  interest  was  the 
action  of  the  Chicai’o  Tribune,  which, 
having  i)re\nously  challenged  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  regarding  its  right  to  prevent 
broadcasting  of  A.  P.  returns,  and  having 
intimated  it  intended  to  violate  the  asso¬ 
ciation's  rulings  and  instigate  a  test  case, 
eventually  veered  from  this  stand  and 
used  the  election  returns  of  the  United 
Press  .Associations. 

It  is  understood  that  .several  .A.  P. 
members,  embarrassed  by  inability  to 
broadcast  A.  P.  returns,  intend  to  protest 
to  the  as.sociation,  seeking  a  change  in  the 
radio  ruling. 

.Associated  Press  officials,  however,  in¬ 
formed  Riiitor  &  Pi  Bi.isHKR  that  no 
such  protests  were  received  up  to 
Wednesday  evening  this  week.  .A  change 
in  the  ruling  can  only  come  through 
action  of  the  entire  membership  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Xew 
York  in  .April  it  was  said. 

In  addition  to  use  of  radio,  increaseil 
transmission  of  election  news  to  foreign 
countries  featured  the  handling  this  year 
of  the  "big  quadrennial  story.” 

Despite  the  heaviest  polling  in  the 
country's  history,  and  the  fact  three  candi¬ 
dates  were  in  the  field,  press  as.sociation 
offir'als  reported  that  returns  came  in 
with  the  usual  speed  and  were  trans¬ 
mitted  with  no  more  than  the  customary 
diff'pulty  to  newspaper  clients  or  members. 

Ihe  biggest  radio  hook-up  was  that 
engineered  by  the  United  Press  .Associa¬ 
tes.  The  U.  P.  took  over  station 
WF.AF  of  the  .American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  for  six  client  news- 
Wpers,  headed  by  the  Nnv  York  Sun. 
fhher  newspapers  included  in  the  hook- 
ttp  were  the  HaHintorr  Evening  Sun, 
Detroit  .A'i’vt'.v,  Boston  Post,  Pitt.tburf’h 
and  Buffalo  Ez’cninf’  Xnvs. 

A  new  kind  of  newspaper  office  was  set 
np  in  the  .A.  T.  &  T.  Company’s  building, 
^fw  York,  to  handle  this  service. 

Two  wires  were  cut  in  from  U.  P. 
^dquarters  in  the  World  Building  on 
Row  to  a  duplicate  of  a  news- 
Wper's  city  room  installed  adjacent  to  the 
•V  T.  &  T.  broadcasting  studios.  There 
ctugh  Baillie  acted  as  city  editor,  and 
*dh  a  staff  of  six  men.  prepared  election 
'^um.s  for  the  air,  instead  of  for  rews- 
pn-N.ses.  (iraham  MeXamee.  of  the 
WE.AF  staff  manned  the  microplione. 

The  manner  in  which  the  returns  were 
l**yed  on  the  air  was  interesting.  Be- 
announcement  of  returns,  which 


were  made  at  frequent  intervals  from  7 
o’clock  in  the  evening  until  1  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning,  entertainment  was 
provided  by  two  prominent  advertisers, 
the  Gold  Dust  Corporation  and  the 
•Xational  Carbon  Company.  What  these 
advertisers  paid  is  not  known. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  news  dis- 
(latches  by  press  association  staff  corre¬ 
spondents  were  broadcast.  .At  intervals 
during  announcement  of  the  returns,  in¬ 
terpretative  stories  by  Paul  Mallon  ami 
Robert  Bender.  U.  P.  political  writers, 
were  read  by  MeXamee.  Joe  \*ila,  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sun,  was  also  on  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  WK.AF  hook-up,  according  to 
estimates,  reached  6,000,000  radio  listen¬ 
ers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  in¬ 


stalled  radio  receiving  sets,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  heard  U.  P.  election  returns  on 
their  journey  between  Xew  A'ork  and 
Cleveland. 

More  than  200  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams  were  received  by  WlUAl',  A.  T.  & 
T.  Company  officials  announced. 

Karl  .A.  Bickel.  United  Press  president, 
was  enthusia.stic  over  the  lirst  use  of 
radio  by  a  press  association. 

"It  demonstrated  without  any  doubt 
that  radio  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
newspaper  bulletin  board.”  he  declared  to 
Fditor  &  Pi’bi.ishkr;  "that  radio,  proper¬ 
ly  u.sed,  can  be  made  a  great  asset  for 
building  gmid  will  and  prestige  for  broad¬ 
casting  newspapers :  that  radio  has 
proved  itself  an  efficient  factor  in  the 
general  work  of  a  newspaiwr  for  per¬ 


forming  public  service  in  its  ctimmunity. 

"By  the  use  of  radio,  the  widest  and 
most  comprehensive  distribution  of  elec¬ 
tion  night  bulletin  service  in  .American 
journalistic  history  was  made  possible.” 

Other  newspapers  which  broadcast 
Uniteil  Press  election  returns  in  addition 
t()  the  six  in  the  luMik-up  and  tlie  Chicago 
Tribune  were:  Trenton  ( N.  J.)  Times, 
II  ilniington  (Del.)  Journal,  Roehestcr 
Tiine.s-Cnion,  Pall  River  (Mass.)  Herald, 
.llbany  W'H’s,  Cleveland  Press,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  Omaha  Xeivs,  Dallas  Journal, 
Xorfolk  (Xeb. )  Xexfs,  Hastinf’s  (Xeb. ) 
Tribune,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  San 
Iraneiseo  Bulletin,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  . 

To  provide  election  returns  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  four  United  Press 
w  ires  were  run  into  the  Tribune  office. 

Five  Hearst  newspapers  broadcast  re¬ 
turns.  They  were  the  Xt'zv  York  .-hnerC 
lan,  using  .Station  WXYC;  lYashinuton 
limes,  WRC;  .\I  ilieaukee.  H’isconsin- 
.\eu's,  WSOFL;  Chicago  Herald  Ji.r- 
aininer,  KYW;  Boston  .Imerican, 
WX.AC.  Their  returns  were  collected  by 
Hearst  news  gathering  forces. 

Other  iiewsjiapers  which  u.sed  neither 
L  nited  Press  nor  .Associated  Press  re¬ 
turns  hut  which  broatlcast  election  news 
were  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  .Memphis  Com- 
mereial  .-lf>f'eiil,  Ron.uis  l  ity  .Star,  De¬ 
troit  Tree  Pre.f.i,  and  Port  ll’orth  .Star 
Teleguam. 

The  Brooklyn  Kagle  obtained  the  re- 
turn^  by  arrangement  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  different  |)olitical  parties. 
'1  heir  radio  rejvirt  was  of  an  interpreta¬ 
tive,  rather  than  a  news  nature.  Figures 
were  supplemented  by  interpretations  by 
Henry  Suydam.  of  the  Kagle’s  VVa  .hing- 
toii  bureau. 

To  cover  and  transmit  the  election  by 
wire,  all  live  ini|)ortant  press  as.sociatioiis 
of  the  country  centralized  their  activities 
in  Xew  York. 

In  that  city  the  .Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  the  United  Xews.  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  and  the  International 
Xews  Service  tabulated  returns  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  from 
there  all  important  leads  to  the  big 
|)olitical  .story  were  dated. 

Political  writers  handling  the  assigm 
ment  from  .A.  P.’s  New  A'ork  head- 
(luarters  included  L.  C.  Probert,  superin- 
temlent  of  the  Washington  bureau,  Byron 
Price,  J.  L.  West  and  P.  F.  Haupert,  all 
of  the  Washington  staff. 

Chief  correspondents  for  the  United 
Press  were  Paul  Mallon,  Robert  Bender, 
Raymond  Clapper,  and  Frank  (jetty. 

Five  members  of  Univer.sal  Service’s 
Washington  .staff  who  came  to  Xew  York 
on  the  political  assignment  were  John  T. 
Lambert,  James  R.  Xoursc,  Winder 
Harris.  F'ranklin  Wisner  and  Sears 
Taylor. 

(»eorge  Holmes.  Gus  Heywoocl,  William 
Hutchinson  aiul  Kenneth  Clark  were  the 
ixilitical  reporters  for  International  Xews 
Service. 

.All  press  associations  reported  keen 
interest  among  members  and  clients  in 
election  returns,  with  many  extra  editions 
the  rule,  despite  the  u.se  of  radio. 

In  regard  to  the  issuance  of  extra 


CAMPAIGN  PUBLICITY  COST  UNKNOWN 
DESPITE  BORAH  INVESTIGATION 


Little  Paid  Newspaper  Advertising  Done  by  National  Com¬ 
mittees,  Who  Know  Nothing  of  That  Done  Locally — 

Much  “Literature”  Employed 

By  J.  Bart  Campbell 

W7.ASHIX(jT()X,  Xov.  5. — One  of  the  (;f  which  he  divuled  into  $57..s(KI.37  for 
”  unsolved  riddles  of  the  1*)24  Presi-  printing  and  <21.107.52  for  publicity, 
dential  campaign  promises  to  lie  how  .All  three  of  them  conceded  such  figures 
much  was  sjKMit  in  newspajKT  adver-  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  trenien- 
tising  and  other  forms  f>f  publicity  ilous  scope  of  the  advertising  and  other 
by  the  various  and  manifold  Republican,  publicity  reaching  from  the  rival  candi- 
Democratic  or  LaF'ollette  national,  state,  dates  for  the  White  House  down  the  long 
county,  local  and  other  organizations,  in-  line  of  Senatorial,  Congressional,  State 
dividually  and  collectively.  and  county  aspirants  for  office. 

The  Borah  committee  shed  some  light  When  William  .\1.  Butler,  the  Republi- 
upon  part  of  the  campaign  expenditures  can  .Xational  Chairman,  was  on  the  stand 
of  the  Republican,  Democratic  and  I.a-  he  stated  it  would  be  just  as  humanly 
Follette  parties,  it  is  true,  but  many  de-  impossible  for  the  Republicans  as  for  the 
tails  were  lacking  in  the  testimony  at  Democrats  or  l.aF'ollette  to  compute 
almost  every  turn.  accurately  how  much  money  was  ex¬ 

it  became  obvious  as  the  committee  pended  for  or  by  their  respective  interests, 
pushed  its  investigation  to  almost  the  eve  .All  phases  of  the  publicity  work  of  the 
of  the  national  election  there  would  be  Republican  National  Committee  he  left 
many  a  dollar  collectetl  and  expended  by  entirely  to  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Butler  ex- 
all  sorts  of  campaign  committees  and  sub-  plained. 

committees  alike  which  could  never  be  “There  is  no  way  of  determining  how 
accounted  for  completely,  if  at  all.  much  money  is  being  spent  in  the  cam- 

This  appeared  true  particularly  of  the  paign  to  elect  President  Coolidge?”  Mr. 
publicity  end  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  Butler  was  asked  by  .Samuel  Untermyer. 
newspaper,  the  magazine,  the  radio,  the  l.al'ollette  counsel  before  the  Borah 
mail  and  the  telegraph  were  all  employed  committee. 

hy  the  contending  parties  to  an  unpre-  “  All  I  know  alMiut  it  are  the  transac- 
cedented  extent.  tions  we  have  through  the  Republican 

George  Barr  Baker,  publicity  director  Xational  Committee.”  Mr.  Butler  replied, 
for  the  Republican  Xational  (Committee,  “Aou  do  know  there  is  money  being 
testified  before  the  Borah  committee,  he  spent  outside  of  your  committee  in  vari- 
and  his  associates  had  spent  about  $430.-  ous  directions?”  pursued  Mr.  Untermyer. 
000  for  publicity  purposes.  "1  know  there  are  State  campaign 

James  W.  ('ierard.  treasurer  of  the  funds,”  replied  Mr.  Butler.  “There  ordi- 
Democratic  Xat'onal  Committee,  sub-  narily  are.” 

mitted  an  advertising  item  of  $25,916.88  “But  apart  from  State  campaign  funds, 
in  testifying  to  a  total  expenditure  of  ymi  know  money  is  being  spent  in  various 
3;54g.44().02  by  his  committee  between  July  directions  in  advertising  and  by  the  vari- 
1  and  October  20.  ous  sub-committees  of  the  various  con- 

Congressman  John  M.  Xelson,  of  Wis-  tributions  committees? 
consin,  the  l.aFoIlette  campaign  manager.  “Xo.  I  do  not  know  that.” 
accounted  for  a  total  of  ^4.5.710.24  part  (Continued  on  page  4) 
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editions,  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  New  York  Sun  was  regarded  as 
significant.  The  Sun,  of  course,  was 
broadcasting  over  WEAK,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  for  the  first  time,  on  record  this 
evening  newspaper  did  not  publish  an 
extra  Tuesday  evening,  appearing  on  the 
street  instead  with  an  “election  jKiper”  at 
7  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
New  York  lixfcning  World  and  the  Neiu 
York  livening  Journal  were  the  only 
New  York  evening  nevvspaiiers  which 
printed  election  extras. 

All  New  York  morning  newspapers 
were  on  the  streets  earlier  than  usual  with 
extras. 

The  New  York  World,  Democratic, 
was  the  first  in  the  country  to  concede 
Davis’  defeat,  and  proclaim  an  over¬ 
whelming  Coolidge  victory.  The  extra 
carrying  this  news  was  sold  on  Man¬ 
hattan  streets  at  nine  o’clock  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  United  Press  informed  Editor  & 
PuHi.iSHER  that  more  than  9(K)  client 
newspajiers  in  tlie  United  .States  took  tlie 
U.  P.  election  service. 

George  C.  .Shor,  editor  and  manager 
of  International  News  Service,  said  that 
there  were  "more  newspapers  on  the  1. 
N.  S.  wire  election  night  than  on  any 
other  night  .service  offered  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  since  it  began  operation.” 

Nearly  all  the  regular  clients  took  the 
election  report,  Shor  said,  and  in  addition 
there  were  a  great  many  morning  news¬ 
papers  added  to  the  usual  list. 

“It  was  a  difficult  election  to  report,” 
Shor  told  Editor  &  Pitbi.ishk.r.  “Its 
coverage  required  care,  caution,  and 
sound  judgement,  as  well  as  speed.” 

The  elaborate  election  reporting  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  Associated  Press,  set  up 
annually  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$2.S0,000,  worked  with  well  oiled  pre¬ 
cision,  Jackson  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager,  declared.  By  the  A.  P.’s 
method,  all  returns  gathered  are  tabulated 
at  New  York  headquarters  and  dis¬ 
seminated  from  that  point. 

All  press  associations  reixirted  a  de¬ 
mand  for  election  news  from  newspapers 
in  foreign  countries,  which  broke  all 
previous  records  and  indicated  the  world¬ 
wide  interest  in  the  quadrennial  event. 

J.  H.  Furay,  United  Press  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  informed  Editor  &  Publisher,  that 
the  U.  P.  election  reptirt  was  sent  direct 
to  20  different  foreign  countries,  the 
greatest  number  that  this  association  has 
thus  served.  The  U.  P.  had  a  staff  of  14 
correspondents  tiling  cables  exclusively 
to  foreign  newspajiers. 

The  United  Press  report  was  sent  direct 
to  Germany,  .\nstria.  Uzecho-Slovakia, 
Italy,  E'rance,  ICngland,  Spain.  China, 
Japan.  Philippines,  .Argentina,  Brazil. 
Chile,  Peru,  Columbia,  Bolivia,  Porto 
Rico,  (iiiatamala,  Santa  Domingo, 
Sweden,  and  Russia. 

To  JSouth  .\merican  countries,  the 
United  Press  sent  .3500  words  by  cable 
Tuesday  nigbt.  This  press  association 
serves  .50  South  .\merican  newsiiaiiers. 
To  Middle  European  countries  and 
France  and  Spain,  the  U.  P.  cabled  1500 
words.  Iiicludeil  in  the  list  were  fourteen 
German  newspajiers.  The  Paris  Herald 
Tribune  purchased  l.tKKf  words  cabled  by 
the  U.  P. 

To  the  Orient,  the  U.  P.  sent  1,000 
words  direct  to  the  Osaka  Mainiclii  and 
the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi,  where  it  was 
translated  and  published  in  Japanese.  In 
Japan  the  U.  P.  report  was  also  furnished 
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{Continued  from  page  3) 


“You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so, 
or  not  ?” 

“1  do  not  know,  no.” 

"Then  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any 
one  man  to  know  how  much  is  being 
spent  in  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  campaign?”  Mr.  Untermyer 
continued. 

“Or,  the  Democratic  Party,  or  the  La- 
I'ollette  Party,”  was  Mr.  Butler’s  reply. 
“Or,  any  party?” 

"Or,  any  party.” 

“There  are  so  many  outside  agencies?” 
“There  may  be.” 

"Tbcn  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what 
tile  campaign  costs?” 

"It  is  very  difficult.’’ 

“Have  you  any  approximate  idea  of  the 
amount  that  has  been  spent  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  outside  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  ?” 

"I  know  nothing  alx)ut  that,  except  I 
have  occasionally  seen  advertisements.” 

“We  have  a  number  of  them  here, 
which  have  appeared  in  different  places, 
marked  ‘paid  for'  by  the  wool  industry.” 
“Yes?” 

“Or  the  cotton  industry,  or  some  other 
industry,  the  advertising  men,  and  so  on.” 

“That  has  been  done  for  years.  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  however;  I  have 
not  asketl  anyone  to  advertise.” 

“Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these 
advertisements  are  being  vised  by  your 
publicity  department  ?’’ 

“I  cannot  answer,  because  I  do  not 
know  definitely  whether  they  are  or  not, 
but  my  opinion  is  they  are  not.  and,  if 
they  are.  it  is  against  my  orders.” 

Mr.  Butler  explained  at  another  stage 
of  his  examination  by  Mr.  Untermyer 
that  he  had  not  included  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  budget  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

“We  have  not  any  broad  newspaper 
advertising  plan,”  he  added.  “It  is  very 
easy  to  spend  a  million  dollars  overnight 
in  general  newspaper  advertising.” 

“You  have  cut  that  methorl  of  cam- 
paigii'iig  out  of  your  budget?”  inquired 
Senator  Caraway. 

"'S’es.  I  have  cut  that  item  out,”  Mr. 
Butler  replied. 

“Do  you  think  the  so-called  boiler  plate 
and  canned  editorials  more  effective  than 
regular  paid  display  advertising?”  pur¬ 
sued  Senator  Caraway. 

“I  have  left  that  question  largely  to 
Mr.  Baker,’’  answered  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  followed  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Chairman  to  the  stand,  ex¬ 
plained  partly  the  expenditure  of  *430,000 
for  publicity  purpose  under  his  direction 
by  stating; 

“\\e  have  put  out  bO.flfKl  mats,  8,000 
full  page  plates.  2.0(K)  part  page  plates, 
two,  three  or  four  columns  each.  That 
is  a  very  large  amount  to  put  out.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  “mats”  alone  cost 
about  $20,000. 

“That  is  the  mere  cost  of  them.”  he 
continued,  “not  the  writing  or  mailing 
them.” 

“The  full  page  plates  cost  about 

$22,000. 

“The  staff  that  did  the  writing  and  all 


“How  many  advertisements  have  been 
put  in  the  newspapers  under  the  direction 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee?” 
Mr.  Baker  was  asked. 

“Practically  none,”  he  replied.  “The 


"advertising  included,  but  not  specified." 

William  Skinner,  a  New  \ork  silk 
manufacturer,  and  treasurer  of  the  Up¬ 
town  Dry  Go<xls  Association  of  that  city 
was  among  those  summoned  by  the  code 
mittee  in  its  inconclusive  efforts  to  dis¬ 
cover  just  how  much  either  the  Republj. 
can.  Democratic  or  LaFollette  piirties  had 
spent  for  advertising  or  other  publicity. 

Mr.  Skinner  testified  he  had  collected 
a  total  of  $34.0(X)  in  behalf  of  the 
Coolidge  campaign.  He  admitted  as 
treasurer  for  his  association  he  had  been 
arranging  for  advertising  in  the  New 


Democrats  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  York  newspapers  to  urge  their  readers  to 

money  in  advertising  which  has  not  been  support  Coolidge  and  not  LaFollette. 
signed  by  them.  We  always  sign  ours  “The  people  who  volunteereil  or  gave 
in  some  way.”  their  advertising  space  to  you  were  people 

Mr.  Baker  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  who  already  had  contracts  with  the  news- 
ITonian's  Home  Companion  by  counsel  papers  and  merely  said, ‘Use  that  space,’" 
for  the  Republican  National  Committee,  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Skinner. 


to  the  Nippon  Dempo  Tsushin  Sha,  tele-  the  work  on  them  cost  about  S24,fX)0. 
graphic  agency,  which  serves  practically  “.^side  from  that  there  has  been  the 


all  Japanese  newsnaiKTS. 

TIk  British  United  Press  supplied 
about  10  newspapers  in  the  British  Isles, 
while  nearly  all  English  newspapers  got 
the  U.  P.  report  through  the  Exchange 
Telegraph  Company.  The  P.  report 
reacheil  England  through  Reuters  Limited. 
France  learned  of  the  election  through 
U.  P.’s  connection  with  the  -Agence  Radio 
Telegraphique.  and  A.  P.’s  connection 
with  Havas  Agency. 

A  similar  demand  for  news  on  the 
termination  of  the  Presidential  race  by 
foreign  countries  was  reported  by  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  which  served 
clients  with  cable  reports,  in  England, 
Germany,  South  .America  and  Japan. 
The  I.  N.  S.  has  approximately  30  client 
newspapers  in  Germany,  George  C.  Shor 
said. 


ever-present  mimeographing  and  ad- 
dressographing,  and  I  should  say,  with 
the  cost  of  machines,  and  the  operation 
of  them,  and  the  paper,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  writing  the  material,  the  cost 
would  run  up  to  about  $24,000.” 

One  article,  entitled  “Debunking  La¬ 
Follette.”  went  into  about  3.000  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Baker  volunteered. 

He  estimated  an  expenditure  of  about 
$65,000  under  the  heading  of  “literature.” 


Containing  an  article  boosting  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  it  was  intended  to  be 
put  into  general  circulation  by  October 
25,  it  was  stated. 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  had  been  told  by 
the  advertising  agency  responsible  for  the 
magazine  carrying  the  “boost”  the  cost 
would  be  $7,600  for  the  page. 

“I  only  wish  we  had  money  enough 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing,”  was  his  com¬ 
ment. 

“A  full  page  advertisement  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post  would  cost  more?” 
inquired  Mr.  Untermyer. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Baker. 

"It  would  cost  double?” 

“Oh,  I  do  not  think  double,  but  a  lot 
more.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  had  relied  to  some 
extent  upon  the  publicity  he  believed  the 
Republicans  got  by  his  sending  out  “six¬ 
teen  million  different  pamphlets  through 
the  mails.” 

Light  was  shed  on  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  its  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Curtis  testified  to  the  expenditure 
of  $40,000  in  advertising  Samuel  G. 
Blythe’s  much-discussed  LaFollette  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“I^Follette  wrote  one  article  about 
himself  for  us  for  which  we  paid  him 
$L0(K),”  said  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  article  was  one  of  three.  The 
others  were  about  John  W.  Davis,  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  and 
Charles  G.  I>awes,  the  Republican  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate. 

“LaFollette  charged  us  $1,000;  the 
others  did  it  for  nothing,”  added  Mr. 
Curtis. 

“We  spent  $10,451  advertising  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  one  editorial  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,”  Mr.  Curtis  said  at  another 
point  in  his  testimony.  “Out  of  $700,000 
spent  .so  far  this  year  by  us.  about  $60,000 
was  for  advertising  articles  that  might  be 
considered  political.” 

There  had  been  spent  $17,000  advertis¬ 
ing  “The  I'armer  in  the  White  House,” 
a  Coolidge  article  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Curtis  also  figured. 

Questioned  as  to  the  cost  of  a  page 
advertisement  in  the  Saturday  livening 
Post.  Mr.  Curtis  repl’ed.  “I  believe  it  is 
$8,000."  .-X  page  advertisement  in  the 
Country  Gentleman,  he  explained,  cost 
$3.fKX)  in  color,  $2,500  in  black  and  white. 

When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  explain  their  campaign  expendi¬ 
tures.  former  Ambassador  James  W. 
Gerard,  their  treasurer,  figured,  aside 
from  the  $25,916.88  set  down  as  advertis¬ 
ing,  there  had  been  expended  between 
July  1  and  October  18,  for  printing  and 
stationery,  $12,335.33;  for  publications, 
$42,745.79,  at  the  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  expenditures  of  the  publicity 
bureau  of  the  Wa.shington  headquarters 
of  the  committee  he  estimated  at  $19,- 
766.50. 

Clem  I„  Shaver.  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  who  followed  Mr.  Gerard  to 
the  stand,  was  asked,  “Have  any  of  your 
funds  been  expended  in  the  way  of  pay 


He  replied  in  the  affirmative 

Among  those  mentioned  as  liaving  do¬ 
nated  such  advertising  .space  was  the 
.American  Woolen  Company. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Butler,  the  Re- 
publican  National  Chairman,  was  also 

questioned  by  LaFollette  counsel. 

“Don’t  you  know  certain  industries 

have  clubbed  together  and  have  done  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Republican  ticket  on 

their  own  account?”  demanded  Mr. 
Untermyer. 

“I  do  not  know  that  they  have,”  was 
Mr.  Butler’s  reply. 

“Have  you  not  seen  such  advertise¬ 

ments  ?” 

“I  have  seen  one  or  two  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

How  far  the  manifold  phases  of  cam¬ 
paign  expenditures  might  extend  was 
borne  witness  to  by  W.  Harry  Baker, 
Republican  State  Chairman  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“How  much  have  been  the  collections 
and  expenditures  for  the  county  tickets 
in  your  State?”  Mr.  Baker  was  asked 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Cannot  you  estimate  how  much?”  was 
the  next  question. 

“That  is  impossible,’’  was  his  reply.  “1 
could  not  tell  you  that,  because  we  have 
no  way  of  finding  out  exactly.” 

When  the  Borah  committee  finally  sta- 
pended  its  labors  it  was  evident  to  those 
who  had  followed  its  course  that  the 
extent  to  which  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  resorted  to,  the  cost  of  it  ad 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  radio,  so 
freely  used  by  all  parties,  supplanted  the 
newspapers  in  paid  publicity,  would  doubt¬ 
less  remain  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries 
of  the  1924  campaign. 

Assuredly,  the  Borah  committee  only 
skimmed  the  surface  of  so  tremendous  a 
subject,  as  is  attested  by  the  thousands 
of  words  of  testimony  taken  by  it  both 
at  Wasliington  and  Chicago. 


Up  to  October  17  he  figured  finally  ing  directly  to  the  newspapers  for  pub- 
there  had  been  spent  for  all  kinds  of  pub-  lication  of  matter  for  you?” 


licity  at  the  Chicago  headquarters  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  about 
$365,000;  at  the  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  headquarters  combined,  about  $104,- 
000. 

“But  the  Washington  office  does  not 
count  for  much,”  he  remarked. 


“I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
answer  that,”  responded  Mr.  Shaver. 

•And  the  committee  let  it  go  at  that. 

When  J.  Henry  Roraback,  Republican 
National  Committeeman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  on  the  stand,  he  testified  to  a 
total  of  $55,557.48  expended  in  his  State, 


HUGE  ELECTION  PRIZES  OFFERED 

London  Dailies  Post  $15,000  for  Sub¬ 
scribers  Guessing  Returns 

Huge  prizes  were  offered  by  a  number 
of  London  dailies  to  readers  who  gave 
the  most  correct  forecasts  of  the  recent 
Parliamentary  election.  The  London 
Daily  Chronicle  offered  a  prize  of  $15  a 
week  for  life  (or  a  cash  sum  of  $15,000) 
for  the  nearest  estimate  to  the  actual 
number  of  successful  candidates  for  each 
of  the  several  parties.  The  Daily  Graplnc 
offered  $15,000  for  an  absolutely  correct 
forecast,  or  $2,500  for  the  nearest. 

The  Daily  Mail  first  offered  $15,000 
(or  $15  a  week  for  life),  but  subsequent¬ 
ly  increased  the  prize  to  $25,0()0,  or  $25 
a  week  for  life. 

On  election  night,  the  Daily  Chronicit 
entertained  more  than  300  prominent  a^ 
vertisers  to  supper  at  their  offices  in 
Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  street,  with  » 
lavish  entertainment,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  publish^ 
and  learn  the  election  results  as  received 

The  Daily  Mail  engaged  the 
Hall,  with  accommodation  for  10,000 
people,  for  election  night.  Between  the 
announcements  of  results,  an  entertain¬ 
ment  was  provided  of  music  by  an 
orchestra,  songs  by  well-known  vocally 
topical  cartoons  drawn  on  the  spot  by 
Tom  Webster  and  “Poy,”  the  newspaper 
cartoonists,  films  and  pictures  of  political 
interest,  and  broadcast  items. 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN’S  PLAY  DAZZLES  RROADWAY 

But  Golden  Flood  of  Royalties  Fails  to  Lure  Lau  ence  Stallings  from  N.  Y.  World  Staff  Although 
Maxwell  Anderson,  Co-Author  of  “What  Price  Glory”  Departs  for  Greener  Fields 


By  BRUCE  GOULD 


Easy  street  may  be  the  goal  of  most 
ne\vsi)aper  men,  but  Grub  Street  is 
mine,  says  Laurence  Stallings,  youthful 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  IVorld. 

This  blunt  manifesto  was  elicited  by 
questioning  the  co-author  of  Broadway’s 
spectacular  dramatic  hit,  “\Vhat  Price 
Glory,”  as  to  whether  he  will  follow 
Maxwell  .Anderson’s  example  of  leaving 
the  graiwl  old  profession  flat  on  its  hack. 

Three  days  after  the  play  was  produced, 
jnd  success  was  assured,  Mr.  Anderson 
left  off  writing  editorials  for  the  World 
to  watch  the  goose  nightly  lay  its  golden 
eggs.  Mr.  Stallings  stuck. 

‘Til  be  making  deadlines  20  years  from 
now,”  grumbles  Stallings  after  the  sour 
tradition  of  the  newspaper  man. 

The  play’s  the  thing,  it  seems,  to  make 
money.  H  is  for  Happiness,  m-aning 
die  riarness.  Mr.  Stallings  likes  his  rut, 
and  in  his  not  infrequently  amiable  ino- 
ments  can  be  heard  contending  that  it’s 
a  bed  of  roses. 

Not  so  Mr.  Anderson.  When  his 
weekly  royalties  of  $1,000  made  him  fair 
meat  for  enterprising  bond  salesmen,  he 
joined  the  “I  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
myself”  club.  At  the  present  moment  he 
is  a  professional  playwright,  passionately 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  all  that  is 
flimsy  and  gimcrack  in  the  theatre,  and 

on  the  production  therein  of  a  few  of  his  utters  strangers^ with  tears  of^  hysteria, 
own  finely  articulated  dramas.  ‘  . .  . . 


LAVBENCE  STALLINGS 


The  phenomenal  financial  and  artistic 
success  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Stall¬ 
ings  is  not  more  startling  than  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  younger  collaborator 
to  remain  a  newspaper  man.  Thousands 
of  journalism’s  best  men  yearly  de.sert 
the  field  when  the  wind  blows  southerly. 
Greener  fields,  better  salaries,  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  more  rapid  and  more  secure  ad- 
i-ancement  lure  all  too  many  of  the  most 
vigorously  minded  youthful  Danas  away 
from  Park  Row  and  its  local  equivalent. 
.\nd  the  satisfied  renegades  distract  their 
more  steadfast  brothers  with  persistent 
urging  to  go  and  do  likewise,  baiting 
them  with  a  fat  and  alluring  pay  en¬ 
velope. 

•An  anecdote  will  perhaps  reveal  why 
Mr.  Stallings  prefers  to  remain  chained 
to  his  typewriter  and  dictionary,  measur¬ 
ing  off  his  life  by  editions.  A  few  nights 
after  “What  Price  Glory”  became  a  sure 
hit  on  Broadway,  he  emerged  from  the 
theatre  to  find  his  managing  editor.  Her¬ 
bert  Bayard  Swope,  and  l^urette  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  “Peg  o’  My  Heart”  fame,  in  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  of  him  and  his  play. 
Turning  to  Mr.  Stallings,  Miss  Taylor 
burbled : 


It  was  the  liight  .Alexander  Woollcott 
cried  “Magnificent”  in  a  voice  46  points 
high,  and  Heywood  Broun  muttered  in 
his  beard,  “And  to  think  he  was  once 

only  a  -  -  copyreader  !”  thinking 

of  Mr.  Stallings.  It  was  the  night - 

But  enough !  The  success  of  that  night 
put  .Messrs.  Stallings  and  .Anderson  both 
on  Kasy  street,  to  coin  a  phrase,  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  The  play  prom¬ 
ises  to  net  them  individually  upwards  of 
a  ijuarter  of  a  million  dollars  before 
Fortune  up-ends  her  capricious  cornu- 


MAXWELL  ANDERSON 

.  Park  Row,  as  well  as  Broadway, 
buzzed  with  the  instant  success  of  the 
play.  Doubtless,  by  this  time,  reimrters 
in  even  the  furthermost  county  seat  have 
learned  of  the  “luck”  (»f  the  two  news¬ 
paper  men.  Both  were  fairly  well  known 
before  their  names  went  up  on  a  sky- 


While  playing  hide  and  seek  with  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  worked  on  the 
ll'iishingtott  Times,  and  earned  a  M.  Sc. 
degree  at  Georgetown  University.  On 
the  Times  he  served  as  reporter,  financial 
editor,  acting  city  editor,  dramatic  critic, 
and  creator  of  advertising  copy.  In 
March,  1922,  he  came  to  the  World,  and 
was  placed  on  the  copy  desk. 

On  the  Workl  he  was  successively  dra¬ 
matic  rejKirter,  Sunday  writer  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  before  assuming  his  pres¬ 
ent  iKjsition.  It  was  while  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  .Anderson.  Mr.  Stallings’  job 
was  to  take  down  the  editorials  dictated 
by  .Mr.  I'obb,  who  was  conlinetl  to  his 
be<l.  He  helpe<l  in  the  comp<isition  of 
the  final  exlitorials  written  by  that  bril¬ 
liant  and  courageous  eelitor.  It  was  when 
K.  W.  Osborn  became  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Evening  World  that  Stallings  was 
given  the  post  of  literary  editor  of  the 
World.  The  change  occurred  in  Au¬ 
gust.  1923. 

One  of  the  rea.sons  given  by  Mr.  Stall¬ 
ings  as  to  why  he  prefers  to  remain  a 
newsi)aper  man  instead  of  setting  up  shop 
as  a  professional  playwright  and  novel¬ 
ist,  parallels  tlie  answer  given  by  Wil¬ 
liam  llazlitt  in  explanation  of  the  reason 
he  preferrevl  the  conversation  of  authors 
to  that  of  all  other  people. 

".Newspaper  men,  their  talk  and  their 
ways  of  living  may  not  be  .so  interesting 
as  outsiders  suppose  them  to  be,”  says 
Mr.  .Stallings,  “but  they  are  better  than 
anyone  else.” 

“What  Price  (jlory”  was  born  in  the 
Mr.  Stall- 


rocket.  Perhaps  the  name  of  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son.  due  to  the  anonymity  of  the  editorial  txlitorial  rooms  of  the  World, 
column,  was  less  well  known  than  that  ings,  as  an  expert  on  the  Marines,  was 
of  Mr.  Stallings.  The  latter’s  tri-  given  to  entertaining  Mr.  Anderson  with 
weekly  column,  "The  First  Reader,”  and  merry  tales  of  army  life,  after  both  had 
first  novel,  “Plumes,”  just  published,  had  settled  the  problem  of  the  universe  and 
created  a  respectable  sen.sation.  But  the  pnxjfread  their  solutions  for  the  first  edi- 
most  successful  journalists  .sometimes  tions.  The  anecdotes  Mr.  Stallings  re- 


copia.  _ _ _ 

The  story  of  the  acceptance  of  “What  indulge  in  the  professional  grouch,  ami  lated  dripped  with  human  juices.”  Mr. 
Price  Glory”  for  production  by  Mr.  Hop-  declare  “It’s  a  gtM)d  game  to  get  out  of.”  Amlerson,  seeking  eagerly  for  vivid  and 
kins  is  hardly  less  exceptional  than  the  Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  newspaper  colorful  dramatic  topics,  saw  the  skeleton 
story  of  its  success.  Many  successful  men  who  thought  about  tlic  matter  at  all  of  a  gtMxl  play.  Stallings  also  believevl 

took  it  for  granted  that  both  men  would  that  the  Marines  would  make  good  stage 
“take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go.”  material,  and  dallied  with  the  klea  of 
Mr.  .Anderson  fulfilled  those  expecta-  using  them  in  a  musical  comedy,  with 
tions.  The  farewell  bang  of  his  roll  top  settings  in  Haiti  during  the  leatherneck 
etlitorial  desk  almost  echoed  the  drop  of  occupation. 

the  curtain  that  tumultous  night.  He  Anderson  clung  to  the  idea  that  grhn- 

departwl  from  the  Workl  on  an  extended  drama  was  there.  Me  plied  the  for- 
leave  of  absence.  l-riends  expect  the  - 

leave  to  become  more  and  more  tenuous. 

He  can  prcxiuce  excellent  reasons  for  his 
departure  from  Park  Row  and  entrance 
into  other  fields.  Mr.  Anderson’s  first 
play,  “White  Desert.”  though  a  financial 


plays  have  waited  weary  years  for  a 
hearing,  with  only  their  authors  to  believe 
in  their  ultimate  triumph.  The  stories  of 
such  plays,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would 
reach  from  here  until  bedtime.  But  the 
.Anderson  and  Stallings  play,  in  less  than 
six  months  after  its  inception,  was  not 
only  the  artistic  but  the  box-office  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  reigning  season. 

.Alexander  W'oollcott,  in  his  chosen 
character  as  Mr.  Fixit,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  The  day  the  typist  re¬ 
turned  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Stallings, 


rner  ca])tain  with  questions  concerning 
life  and  love  with  the  Fourth  Brigade  of 
the  Second  Division  on  the  battlefields  of 
h ranee.  Shortly  after,  Anderson  ap- 
pearerl  with  the  manuscript  of  a  war 
play.  The  secoml  aCt,  to  say  nothing  of 


“Anyway,  I'm  glad  it’s  so  successful  the  author  met  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  failure  when  produced  last  year,  disclosed  other  oortlonV  was  written  :tc  „ 
for  Laurence’s  sake.  It  will  relieve  him  .Vrtw  York  Sun  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort.  to  the  theatrical  world  a  brilliant  and  by  Mr  Stallings  It  took  him  he"stat  s 
from  that  driving  newspaper  work!”  In  the  middle  of  a  demi-tasse,  Stallinp  authentic  playwriting  talent.  It  is  quite  on  oath,“just  35  minutes  to  complete  the 
the  Swope  brow  darkened.  The  loosed  the  terrifying  information  that  he  possible  that  he  will  let  his  several  years  act,  with  the  deadline  the  hour  s-t  h 
Swope  hair  flamed.  The  idea  advanced  and  Anderson  had  just  finished  a  play,  service  on  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  his  wife  for  dinner  He  had  come^home 


injustice 
ftmark.  He  expkxled  first. 

“Nonsense!  I  can  afford  to  stay  in 
Ww!”  he  detonated.  The  curtain  came 
town  on  the  little  scene  with  Messrs. 
Swope  and  Stallings  smiling  and  happy, 
Jnd  the  lovelv  l.aurette  not  a  little 


puzzled,  perhaps,  at  their  strange  atti- 
tude. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  the  hour  of 
midnight  on  Sept.  5,  last,  that  Mr.  Stall- 
'ugs  ami  Mr.  Anderson  were  presented 
with  a  choice  between  journalism  and  a 
hi*  of  aftluent  ease.  f)n  that  date  “What 


Hopkins 

the  room,  looking  as  unconcerned  as  if 
he  were  not  going  to  be  Ijearded  the  next 
moment. 

“I  have  a  play  I'd  like  you  to  read,” 
observed  Stallings. 

'Send  it  to  me,”  encourageri  Mr.  IIop- 


I  won't  do  it, 

“A’oii  won't  read  it.” 

You  coiikl,  as  they  say,  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  notoriously 


journalistic  record.  However,  he  is  only 
36,  and  many  things  can  happen. 

Mr.  Stallings  first  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  world  as  a  reporter  on  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  He  was  born  in  Macon,  Ga., 
in  18<>4.  He  receivctl  a  B.  .A.  from  Wake 
Forest,  a  small  college  in  North  Caro- 
replied  Stallings,  lina.  The  daughter  of  the  president, 
I  lolen  Purefoy  Potcat,  later  became  his 
wife. 


He  emerged  from  his  .stixly  with  the  act 
written  as  later  produced  on  the  stage, 
just  as  his  wife  pulled  the  hot  bi.scuits  out 
of  the  oven,  and  beseeched  him  to  hiirrv. 
He  made  the  edition. 

It  is  possible  that  a  mistake  is  being 
committed  in  publicly  lauding  Mr.  Stall¬ 
ings  for  his  .action  in  remaining  with  the 
newspaper  men.  It  appears  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  entirely  of  his  own  choosing. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  glue  him 
to  the  editorial  seat. 

“Mr.  Stallings  deserves  only  a  mini- 


.  In  1917.  Mr.  .Stallings  joined  the 
careless  in  his  treatment  of  manuscripts.  NIarine  Corps  as  a  result  of  helping  the 

_  It  is  said  that  taxi  drivers,  who  find  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  .Atlanta  re-  ,  _  . . 

PricrGl'orC’*\fiimvl  aIiIo  scripts  of  pl.iys  k  ft  in  their  cais,  auto-  cruiting  office  prepare  alluring  articles  nnim  of  credit  for  staying  in  newsp;iper 

^mouth  Thpatrf  ^  niHticallv  return  them  to  the  Plymouth  for  newspaper  use.  He  was  convinced  work,  says  Walter  Lippmann,  editor  of 

I,  u  -  I  "Theatre.  Wrxillcott.  aware  of  this,  by  his  own  stuff,  and  enlisted  for  five  VVorld’s  editorial  page.  “We  wouldn't 

vmi,'  1  ^  night  when  blase  and  smiled  knowinglv.  Either  the  smile  or  years.  After  ten  months  in  the  ranks,  he  RCt  away.” 

»Pmsticated  first-nighters  shouted  them-  the  Stallings’  gesture  saved  the  day.  emergerl  as  an  officer.  As  First  Lieuten-  Which,  after  all,  may  be  the  real  rea- 

ho,yse  with  applause ;  when  strong  “I’ll  read  it  tonight,”  said  Mr.  Hop-  ant  he  was  in  command  of  a  company  at  son  why  Mr.  Stallings  will  never  sav _ 

/  gowned  women,  kins.  “A’ou’ll  have  your  answer  Mon-  Belleau  Wood,  when  wounded.  He  until  such  time  as  Saint  Peter  assists  him 

ycovne  with  delight,  fell  on  the  near-  day.”  learnerl  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Cap-  out  of  the  celestial  elevatorl“l  S^  to 

The  answer  was  "Accepted.”  tain  while  convalescing  in  a  hospital.  be  a  newspaper  man  myself.” 


91  neck  and  wilted  formal  collars  of 
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WASHINGTON  POST  BEATS  SHUBERT 
EFFORT  TO  CENSOR  CRITIC 


wrath  of  J.  1.  Shubcrt  upon  the  head  of  J.  J. 
Daly,  rtsultitiR  in  the  edict  executed  last  ni^bt 
— the  l)ani»hnient  of  the  Washington  Post  critic 
from  Poli’s, 


Full  Privileges  Restored,  Also  Advertising  Schedule,  Without 
Conditions,  After  Paper  Refuses  to  Disavow 
a  Frank  Opinion 


On  the  opening  night  of  “Artists  and  Mrxlels** 
ami  ng  these  present  were  members  of  the  local 
jK*lice  force  who,  after  consultation,  succeeded 
in  having  revised  certain  features  of  the  show. 
f  )hjcctioiis  to  s<  me  scenes  in  the  revue  were 
advanced  not  only  by  the  critic  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  but  by  a  majority  of  the  news, 
jiaper  reviewers  present.  The  verdict  that 


By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 


IVasInn^toii  Post  has  won  a  great 

moral  victory  ff)r  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  Uefore  the  .courageous  tight  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Post  to  insure  its  dra¬ 
matic  criticisms  absolute  freedom  from 
outside  dictation  the  well  known  New 
York  theatrical  producing  firm  of  S.  S. 
and  Lee  Shubert,  Inc.,  has  capitulated. 

On  the  night  of  October  26  John  J. 
Daly,  Post  dramatic  editor,  was  refuseid 
admission  to  Poli’s,  one  of  two  Shubert 
theatres  here,  because  he  had  the  temerity 
to  give  his  frank  opinion  about  “.Artists 
aiid  Models,”  a  Shubert  production,  when 
it  was  shown  first  at  the  house  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  5. 

The  Shuberts,  evidently  incensed  be¬ 
cause  criticism  instead  of  praise  was  be¬ 
stowed  by  Mr.  l^ly  upon  the  prcKluction, 
which  early  received  pruning  at  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Washington  police,  went 
evai  further  to  bar  him  from  Poli’s. 
They  denied  him  access  to  the  Shubert- 
I'elasco,  their  other  house  here.  They 
then  reduced  their  advertising  in  the  Post 
to  a  hare  fraction  of  ordinary  schedule 
and  ftdlowed  this  up  by  revoking  all 
lias.ses  and  other  courtesies  to  the  Post. 

■■  I'AeU  at  the  loss  of  most  of  the  Shubert 
advertising,  the  VV’ashington  Post  stood 
liy  Mr.  I)aly,  ami  the  .Shulierts  finally 
deeded  to  ojicn  negotiations  directly 
with  Erlward  11.  McLean,  its  owner  and 
publisher.  They  agreed  this  week 
(Tuesday)  to  rescind  their  order  barring 
Mr.  Daly  from  their  theatres  here,  hail 
their  Washington  representatives  com¬ 
municate  [lersonally  to  him  he  was  again 
to  have  the  freedom  of  both  Poli’s  and 
the  Shuhcrt-Relasco,  and  at  the  same 
time  re.stored  their  advertising  to  the 
Post  on  its  former  basis. 

Mr.  Daly’s  c.xperience  paralleled  in 
_some  respects  that  of  .Alexander  W’ooll- 
cott,  when  he  was  dramatic  critic  of  the 
i\ew  York  Times,  who,  after  printing  an 
unfavorable  review  of  the  farce,  “Taking 
;Chances,”  wjien  it  opened  in'  New  York, 
March  17,  1915,  was  barred  from  all 
theatres  under  -  the  control  of  the 
Shuberts.  Shubert  advertising  was  then 
barred  by  the  Times  from  its  columns. 

Some  time  later  Mr.  Woollcott,  after 
he  was  denied  admission  to  the  Maxine 
Klliott  Theatre,  began  action  against  the 
Shuberts  under  the  civil  rights  statute, 
and  later  attended  a  performance  of 
“Trilby”  under  the  protection  of  a  court 
injunction. 

After  hearing  arguments  in  the  case 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hendrick  handed 
down  a  decision  on  May  18,  1915,  for 
Mr.  WooHcott  against  the  Shuberts,  who 
then  appealed.  The’appeal  was  sustained, 
and  the  case  continued  until  Ixe  Shubert 
formally  notified  the  Times  in  May,  1916, 
that  the  Shuberts  would  welcome  hack 
its  critic  to  their  theatres. 

In  commenting  on  this  at  the  time  the 
New  York  Times  .stated: 

“This  invitation  is  the  voluntary  act 
of  Mr.  Shubert  and  comes  to  the  'Times 
without  any  .solicitation,  agreement  or 
uuderstaiuling  of  any  kind.” 

It  is  understood  the  Shuberts  have  now 
made  their  peace  with  the  Washington 
Post  on  a  similar  basis. 

On  the  morning  following  Mr.  Daly’s 
exclusion  from  Poli’s,  (jeorge  Uotluvcll 


Are  mortals  urged  through  sacred  lust  of 
praise.” 

The  Washington  Post  itself  presented 
Mr.  Daly’s  case  as  follows : 


Receiver  Issues  Call  for  Claims 


John  J.  Daly,  dramatic  editor  of  the  Wa.sh- 
iiigtoii  Post,  was  refused  admission  to  Poli’s 
iheatie  last  night  after  having  purchased  his 
ticket  at  the  liox  office. 

Ill  line  with  the  regular  first-nighters,  Mr. 
Daly  appeared  in  the  theatre  lobby  shortly  be¬ 
fore  curtain  time  and  was  srJd  a  seat  in  “E” 
row  by  Stephen  Coster,  ticket-seller.  .Advanc- 


Brown,  “columnyist”  of  the  Post,  made 
this  reference  to  the  incident  in  his 
cnh'inii  which  paralhU-d  on  the  first  jiage 
the  news  story  of  the  treatment  of  the 
critic: 


“Authors  arc  partial  to  their  wit,  *t!S  true. 
Hut  are  not  critics  to  their  jiuljfmeut  trni?*’ 


T  J.  Shubert.  of  New  York,  turns  critic, 
an<l  untltTtakes  to  prevent  the  people  of  Wash- 
in^.ton  from  learning  the  truth  alniut  his  plavs. 
Me  liars  the  Post’s  dramatic  editor,  with  the 
hikhly  miritanical  name  of  Daly — hut  he  can’t 
keep  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  out,  just  because  she 
d<>esn*t  like  “Artists  and  Moflels.**  As  Po|>c  says 
in  his  Kssay  on  Criticism  - 


SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFT 

(Written  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 
By  Henry  Edward  Warner 
THAT  OLD  SUBSCRIBER 


God  bless  that  Old  Subscriber !  .  .  .  He  drifted  in  one  day 
Fresh  from  the  unrut  meadows,  all  redolent  of  hay. 

The  smell  of  sod  upon  him,  his  boots  begrimed  with  clay. 


He  eame  into  the  offire  as  one  who’d  done  his  chores 
.And  earned  the  right  to  mingle  with  cubs  and  editors! 

He  brought  a  breath  of  Somewhere  .  .  .  the  soul  of  .All  Outdoors. 


He  spoke  of  Autumn  plowing,  of  clover  crops  and  wheat. 
Of  fattening  hogs  and  rider,  a  smdkehouse  full  of  meat! 

The  talk  he  talked  was  magic,  the  talk  he  talked  was  sweet! 


His  mind  was  filled  with  acres,  his  vision  touched  the  sky; 
.^nd  as  he  talked,  our  troubles  went  drifting,  sailing  by. 
Man-power  was  in  his  sinews,  and  Cod  was  in  his  eye. 


He  spoke  of  hulls  and  bullocks,  of  nheep  that  grazed  his  hills. 
Of  woods  gold-clothed  in  glory  that  only  Nature  spills; 

His  voice  was  like  the  music  sung  by  a  thousand  rills! 


.And  we  who  toiled  with  trifles,  who  heaped  our  desks  with  trash. 
Sifting  the  stuff  disgusted  .  .  .  that  pile  of  wordy  hash!  .  .  . 
We  who  must  earn  our  living  where  minds  and  moments 


clash. 


We  took  our  Old  Subscriber,  our  prophet  of  the  hoe. 
Out  to  the  elevator,  to  lift  us  down  below.  .  .  . 

We  took  our  Old  Subscriber  to  see  a  Burlesque  Show! 


Him  who  had  All  of  Nature,  we  took  to  see  the  dregs!  .  . 
He  who  could  speak  of  chickens  and  moulting  time  and  eggs. 
We  tried  to  entertain  him  with  painted  lips,  and  legs! 


God  bless  that  Old  Subscriber!  .  .  .  and  may  he  come  again 
Fresh  from  the  sod,  so  simple,  so  manly  and  so  plain! 

(No  (lurlesque  show  the  next  time,  though;  he  nearly  missed  his  train). 


‘‘To  what  base  ends,  and  liy  what  abject  ways. 


•ng  along  with  the  regular  patrons,  Daly  was 
about  to  hand  his  ticket  to  the  doorkeejier, 
William  Henley,  when  the  manager  of  the 
house,  I.eo  I,eavitt,  who  was  standing  nearby, 
c.ame  over  and  intervened.  Mr.  Leavitt  ex¬ 
plained  th.Tt  the  Shuberts,  lessees  of  Poli’s  the¬ 
atre,  had  placed  a  lian  on  Daly,  as  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Washingtrn  Post,  following  the 
review  of  ‘‘.Artists  and  Models,”  which  re¬ 
cently  aPiKtared  here. 

Mr.  fjeavitt.  taking  Daly’s  ticket,  went  to 
the  Iwrx  office  and  refunded  the  purchase  money 
—  $2.75.  In  doing  so  he  stated  that  he  person¬ 
ally  hail  III  thing  to  do  with  the  actiim  taken; 
that  he  was  merely  carrying  i.ut  instructions, 
acting  on  orders  from  New  Virk  and  that,  as 
manager  of  the  house,  it  was  his  duty  to  ex¬ 
clude  D.'dv  as  critic. 

When  ‘'.Xrtists  and  MoiUls”  o|>ened  .at  Poli’s 
tl’e.atre  on  Sunday  evettinv.  tlctolicr  5  last. 
I.  I.  Shubert,  memlier  of  the  firm  of  S.  S.  & 
I>-e  Shubert.  Inc..  New  ^  .ark.  theatrical  pro- 
dfccrs.  came  along  with  it.  On  the  following 
m'  rnirg  the  Washingti  n  Post  carried  a  review 
under  the  headline,  ‘‘.Xrtists  and  Moilels  Komid 
to  I'eaturc  Suggcstivcr.es,  Kevue  at  Poli’s 
('.ailed  Pdciid  of  Old  Time  Hurlcwiue  and 
X'aMilev'llc,  with  Vulgarity  and  Coarseness 
Streaki'ig  Numtiers.” 

In  the  review  itself,  written  by  Daly,  it 
vas  painted  out  that  ‘‘Artists  and  Models” 
was  for  men  only.  It  was  further  stated  that 
cleverness  in  this  revue  fell  by  the  wayside  to 
let  vulgarity,  coarseness  and  sometimes  com 
monness  takes  its  place.  Admitting  that  there 
were  l<;vt!y,  even  exquisite  scenes  in  the  show, 
the  reviewer  stated  that  some  of  the  acts  wound 
up  ‘‘with  dirt  behind  the  ears”  and  that  ‘‘evi- 
ilently,  everything  has  t(  lie  tainted  to  get  by 
in  ‘.Artists  and  Models. ’  ”  These  references,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  T.eavitt,  brought  down  the 


SURPRISE  TO  WATSON 


BRITISH  PRESS  WEARY 
OF  PRESS  AGENT  FAKES 


“We  Like  Your  Stars  But  Not  Yotir 
Stunts,”  Is  Comment  on  Visits  of 
U.  S.  Celebrities  and  Their 
Publicity  Men 


‘‘Artists  and  Models”  was  off-color  came  near 
being  unanimous.  It  was  admitted,  however, 
that  the  closing  numlier  alm,>st  took  the  curse 
off  the  production. 


John  A.  Bernhard,  receiver  for  the 
Ncteark  (N.  J.)  Press,  evening  tabloid 
which  su.spended  publication  Oct.  17,  has 
given  notice  to  creditors  of  the  company 
to  file  their  claims  on  or  before  Nov.  27, 
or  they  will  be  excluded  from  such  divi¬ 
dends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  court 
from  the  assets  of  the  company. 


PR 


Argi 


Assistant  Publisher  of  N.  Y.  American 
Given  Party 

Victor  \Vatson,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  \'eu’  York  American,  was  given  a 
Hallowe’en  surprise  party  by  friends  Oct. 
.^1. 

Jack  V.  Smith,  purchasing  agent  of  the 
•American,  entertained  VVat.son  while 
iguests  gathered  at  the  latter’s  apartment. 

.Among  those  present  were :  A.  J.  Koeh¬ 
ler,  general  manager  of  the  American 
If’eck’ly;  \V.  .A.  Thayer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .American;  Martin  Dnnn,  city 
editor ;  !•'.  J.  McCarthy.  Sunday  erlitor ; 
Edwin  loites  Clapp,  tditor  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican;  Rudolph  Block,  who  writes  for 
Hearst  newspaners  under  the  name  of 
Bnino  Lessing,  and  George  V'an  Cleve, 
head  of  the  .American’s  dramatic  depart¬ 
ment. 

(iilda  Gray  was  al.so  among  the  guests 
and  gave  an  exhibition  dance.  Besides 
Watson's  newspaper  associates,  those  at 
the  party  included  d(Ktors,  lawyers,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  one  priest.  Father  McGold- 
rick  of  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Watson  returned  from  a  trip  abroad 
Oct.  25. 


By  Herbert  C.  Riiru.t 

{London  Editor^  EoiTOR  &  I'fri.isiirr) 
English  newspaper  editors  tell  me  they 
are  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  attentions 
of  the  press  agents  of  American  movie 
principals  and  grand  opera  stars  wb 
seek  free  publicity  for  their  employers 
In  this  they  confess,  there  is  no  intent 
to  criticize  the  ability  of  the  artists 
question,  but  only  the  feeling  that  the 
press  agents  are  overdoing  their  part. 

.And  truly,  our  long-suffering  editors 
have  endured  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
wily  free-publicity  merchant  who  is  part 
of  the  retinue  of  every  movie  and  oper¬ 
atic  star  that  visits  our  shores. 

Their  editorial  eyes  were  opened  first 
when  Douglas  F^airlianks  and  Mary  Pick 
ford  timc(l  their  visit  to  England  to  sp- 
chronise  with  the  release  of  one  of  their 
big  films,  and  although  they  saw  certain 
news  values  in  the  .stories  of  the  mobhini: 
of  the  stars,  they  still  saw  the  nigger 
the  woodpile. 

When  Chaplin  followed  a  little  late: 
the  news-editors  gave  him  all  the  public 
ity  he  wanted,  until  there  came  a  time 
when  even  he  pleaded  for  mercy,  and 
is  on  record  that  he  was  ohligeel  to  sneak 
out  of  back-entrances  from  his  hotel  to 
take  quiet  walks  at  night  in  his  old  Lon 
don  haunts.  But  he  had  the  powerful 
appeal  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Lon 
doner,  and  there  was  a  news-story  in  hi' 
meteoric  rise. 

Then,  in  rapid  succession,  it  tiecame 
a  fashion  of  film  prtKlucers  to  send  over 
their  movie-stars  on  the  release  of 
pictures — with  press-agent  attachment 

But  it  did  not  work  very  time,  and 
lull  set  in  until  the  child  Coogan.  with 
papa  and  mamma,  set  foot  in  town.  This 
precocious  infant,  might  have  had  a  gond 
press  of  a  kind,  hut  some  of  our  editor- 
smelt  a  rat  when  a  guileless  mayor  of  i 
seaport  town  gave  a  civic  reception  t 
the  child  on  landing.  That  was  a  clumyr 
hit  of  free  publicity  work,  but  might  ha« 
escaped  notice,  if  the  press  agent  had  ii"; 
introduced  a  “slobber”  line  of  talk,  an: 
tried  to  feed  editors  with  soti-stuff  and 
gush.  The  press  dropped  the  millior 
dollar  kid  straightway,  and  his  dejiarturt 
from  the  country  went  unnoticed. 

This  past  week  or  two  we  have  liad  tht 
<ialli-Gurci  “iKiom” — a  clever  iiress  cam¬ 
paign  upon  a  voice  that  musicians  declare 
to  lie  ill  no  special  way  phenomenal.  It 
was  not  until  the  newspajiers  found  that 
an  astute  press  agent  had  unloaded  upec 
all  of  them  “specials,”  signed  either  hi 
the  singer  herself,  or  her  husliand.  that 
they  realized  they  had  been  rather  clev¬ 
erly  “worked”  again  and  had  given  thw^ 
ands  of  pounds  worth  of  free  publicity  to 
boost  a  business  tour,  whose  principal- 
were  quite  able  to  pay  for  all  the  adver 
tising  they  needed. 

Small  wonder  that  the  F'liglish  editor 
v/ith  an  experience  of  news  that  seems  to 
be  nothing  hut  one  darned  press  stunt  ai 
ter  another,  is  getting  a  little  sick  of  it 
and  is  lieginning  to  look  upon  the  prc>- 
a.gcnt  as  a  totally  unnecessary  evil.  ■Ai*’ 
as  these  things  invariably  recoil  upon  fh 
innocent,  it  may  be  that  some  deservin. 
and  higli-.souled  .American  visitor  may 
suffer  in  consequence,  for  our  editors  are 
looking  askance  at  new  arrivals,  deepl- 
suspecting  that  each  one  in  has  his  (ir  he" 
baggage  a  press-agent  whose  sole  missioc 
it  is  to  pull  something  over  on  them  whet 
they  are  not  looking. 

■As  one  of  them  said  to  me  a  few  day^ 
ago,  “a  press  agent  is  an  advertw^ 
man  who  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  1$ 
is  not  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  mott 
of  the  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  ot 
the  World — Truth  in  Advertixing!" 
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Graphic  Joint  Publi»herB  A»»ociali«» 

The  Nett’  York  Evening 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the  rnD- 
lishers  .Association  of  New  York. 
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PROFESSOR  WEIGHS  “KEEP  MY  NAME  OUT”  PLEA 

Arguments  For  and  Against  Suppression  of  News  Listed  By  L.  N.  Flint,  University  of  Kansas — 

Typical  Cases  Presented  and  Analyzed 


CUPPKESSIO^J  of  news,  reasons  for 
^  and  against  such  suppression,  and 
some  typical  instances  where  the  question 
has  been  met  and  solved  by  editors  are 
containid  in  a  recent  article  printed  in 
the  Kansas  Editor,  published  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  University  of 
Kansas.  The  article,  taken  from  a  forth¬ 
coming  l)ook  by  L.  N.  Flint,  director  of 
the  L'niversity’s  journalism  school,  on 
"The  Conscience  of  the  Newspaper,” 
follows : 

The  phrase,  suppression  of  the  news, 
has  an  evil  import  to  most  minds,  arising 
from  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  the  cases  of 
suppression  we  hear  most  about  are 
coupled  with  intimations  of  venality  or 
graft  on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  sinister 
influeme  by  some  powerful  individual  or 
group.  Experience  with  the  problem, 
however,  or  even  study  of  it  from  the 
outside,  soon  reveals  that  it  has  its  laud¬ 
able  aspects  as  well  as  its  evil  ones.  A 
veteran  in  journalism,  looking  back  over 
his  career,  may  very  possibly  take  as 
great  satisfaction  in  the  remembrance  of 
acts  of  news  suppression  as  in  those  of 
fearless  news  publication  or  any  otlier  of 
his  achievements. 

One  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  ven¬ 
tures  the  opinion  that,  “suppression  of 
news  has  come  to  be  a  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  largely  because  some  persons  have 
disagreed  with  newspapers  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  news.  committee 
organizes  a  political  party  and  then  com¬ 
plains  that  the  newspapers  suppress  the 
news  alK)ut  it.  The  trouble  is  that  the 


Sometimes  suppression  of 
news  works  good  to  public  and 
to  press,  but  not  very  often,  it 
seems  to  Prof.  Flint,  who  finds 
dissection  of  the  newspaper 
conscience  an  interesting  field 
of  the  new  psychology. 


1.  N.  FlIMT 


concern  and  not  of  public  concern. 

“Don't  Axt.\gonize  Your  Friends.” 
There  is  an  interesting  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  how  popular  an  editor  ought  to 
expect  to  be. 

Case.  The  editor’s  family  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  friends.  Two 
days  before  the  dinner  the  brother  of  the 
lady  who  was  to  be  their  hostess  was 
indicted  by  grand  jury  for  misuse  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  The  lady  asked  as  a  personal 
favor  that  no  sensational  story,  if  any 
story  at  all,  be  printed.  She  regarded  her 
brother  as  innocent  and  was  sure  that  the 
money  was  safe  and  would  be  paid  at  the 
proper  time.  The  front  page  of  the  paper 
was  already  made  up.  with  a  banner 
heading  on  the  story,  a  two-column  cut, 
and  a  ten  point  lead.  Should  the  editor 
( 1 )  tone  down  the  display  and  print  only 
the  bare  facts  of  the  story,  (2)  let  the 
page  ride,  sending  regrets  for  the  din¬ 
ner,  or  (3)  let  it  ride  and  go  to  dinner  as 
if  nothing  had  happened? 

The  second  course  of  action  was 
chosen. 

Comment.  The  public  had  a  right  to 
the  facts  in  the  case  when  it  became  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  grand  jury.  No  sense  of  duty  com¬ 
pelled  the  sensational  treatment  of  the 
story,  however.  It  was  a  dramatic  story 
and  the  editor  “played”  it.  If  the  editor 
had  been  willing  to  modify  his  sense  of 
the  news  value  of  the  story  in  considera- 


That  the  item  is  to  be  regarded  as  free  the  town  or  city.  No  performance  by  a  tion  of  the  feelings  of  his  friewls,  he 

publicity.  newsiiaper  reijuires  more  courage  than  would  hardly  have  lieen  derelict  in  duty. 

Eavoring  full  l>ublicity.  .Among  the  telling  the  truth,  perhaps  the  whole  truth.  He  chose  to  get  the  utmost  returns  in 

doings  of  the  committee  interest  so  few  obvious  reasons  against  suppression,  the  in  such  a  matter.  reader  interest  through  sensational  han- 

^ple  that  the  editors  do  not  feel  justi-  following  are  to  be  regarded  seriously:  Cure.  .A  newspaper  in  a  large  city  was  dling.  _  It  seems  fitting  that  he  .should 

fitd  in  giving  much  space  to  them.  ’  That  the  newspaper  has  an  implied  con-  convincerl  that  vice  conditions  were  the  relin(|uish  his  claim  to  the  hospitality  of- 

Moreover,  if  one  looks  at  the  reading  tract  with  the  public  to  give  it  complete  worst  in  the  city’s  history.  It  had  evi-  fered. 

matter  in  almost  any  issue  of  any  news-  information  of  the  day’s  events.  dence  of  collusion  lietween  the  under-  This  raises  the  much  discussed  question 

paper,  with  the  question  in  mind  as  to  That  omission  is  one  way  of  telling  an  world  awl  the  police.  It  believed  that  as  to  whether  or  not  an  evlitor  should 

how  much  of  it  would  have  been  sup-  untruth.  nothing  but  an  aroused  public  sentiment  have  friewls.  Can  he  be  faithful  to  his 

pressed  if  everybody’s  selfish  interests  or  That  suppression  gives  rise  to  rumors  could  force  officials  awl  judges  to  enforce  re.sjxmsibilities  as  an  editor  and  main- 
personal  i^efereiKes  had  been  coqsid-  while  publication  of  the  facts  protects  the  the  law  or  at  least  maintain  a  maximum  tain  friendships?  .A  few  great  editors 

ered.  he  will  find  plenty  of  evidence  that  public  against  anxieties  growing  out  of  of  restriction.  Hut  it  was  argued  that  have  answered  in  the  negative.  Certainly 

remarkabk'  independence  is  maintained^  by  baseless  reports.  advertisement  of  the  wirkerlness  of  a  town  the  editor’s  friends  can  not  be  chosen 

the  press.  It  is  printing  the  news  with-  That  the  news  can  be  published  with  prejudices  <lesirable  non-resklents  against  from  among  whose  interests  are  likely  to 

om  much  fear  or  favor.  .A  view_  behind  substantial  fairness  to  all  concernerl  and  it  while  attracting  an  element  that  only  conflict  with  the  public  interest, 

the  scenes  will,  however,  show  him  that  with  better  results  than  to  attempt  to  intensifies  the  evil.  .Also  that  news  of  In  the  words  of  ow  careful  editor:  “I 

this  is  not  the  whole  story.  favor  certain  ones  through  suppression.  vice  is  n<it  fit  reailing  matter  for  the  have  quite  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 

.Among  the  reasons  given  for  asking  That  by  refusing  to  suppress  news,  a  home.  twenty-five  years  in  the  newspajier  busi- 

that  news  be  withheld  from  publicatkm  newspaper  demonstrates  its  irnlependence.  The  papiT  deckk'd  iqion  a  vigorous  ness,  that  the  directing  editorial  chief  of 

are  some  of  doubtfuj  propriety  or  plausi-  That  the  knowledge  that ’publicity  may  campaign  to  enforce  a  “clean  up.”  It  the  paper  must  make  up  his  mitKl  to  have 

hihty  and  some  which  may  he  accepted  “a  j,art  of  the  penalty”  will  act  as  a  centeresl  the  attack  upon  the  chief  of  very  few  friends.  The  fewer  he  has  the 

as  convincing.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  wholesome  rleterrent  from  wrong  doing,  ixdice;  published  much  sensational  evi-  better  it  is  for  the  newspaper  and  the 

and  interesting  reasons  are:  Tvpicai.  Cases  dence  of  evil  conditions,  including  ad-  more  indeiK'iulent  he  becomes.” 

That  withholding  of  an  item  alxmt  a  “Don’t  Scare  the  I’EnPi.E.”  .An  ar-  dresses  of  illegal  resorts  aixl  stories  of  “Have  Sympathy.” — The  plea  for  sup- 
misdemeanor  would  constitute  a  threat  gument  for  suppression  that  is  met  by  iiersonal  observations  by  reporters,  and  pression  on  this  ground  has  many  angles, 

calculated  to  prevent  further  offenses  by  large  and  small  newspapers  alike  is  that  many  photographs.  Sometimes  it  is  sympathy  for  individuals 

the  same  per.son.  ^  publication  of  the  news  in  question  would  “Don’t  Hurt  Husinkss.”  While  the  mentioned  in  the  story,  sometimes  for 

That  the  publication  of  the  item  wouki  disturb  the  community’s  peace  of  mirnl.  advertising  influence  is  a  subject  by  itself,  .  their  relatives  or  friends.  Sometimes  the 

hurt  the  business  of  the  persrm  concerned.  Case.  Information  came  to  a  news-  a  case  from  that  general  direction  may  lx;  basis  of  the  request  is  the  youthfulness  of 

Tliat  the  item  of  news  would  hurt  the  paper  in  a  city  having  one  paper  that  the  includecl  here.  'he  offender,  sometimes  it  is  the  fact  that 

'wn.  _  _  water  supply  of  the  city  was  menaced  by  Case.  Some  weeks  before  Christmas  the  offense  is  his  first  one  arxl  likely  t<) 

That  publication  of  tlie  item  wouki  typhoid  contagion.  Officials  arxl  promi-  in  a  periixl  of  hard  times  and  manifold  lx;  his  last,  if  he  is  given  a  chance  to 

hurt  the  business  of  the  editor.  nent  citizens  earnestly  retpiested  the  demands  for  money  in  support  of  public  save  his  gorxl  name.  Sometimes  the  story 

That  suppression  of  the  item  would  be  newspaper  to  refrain  from  “scaring  the  enterprises,  a  newspaper  published  a  relates  to  no  offense  against  the  law  but 

» favor  to  the  editor’s  friends  aixl  in  line  petiple.”  It  was  represented  that  the  number  of  interviews  with  prominent  to  srime  humiliating  or  compromising  or 

with  his  social  obligations.  officials  were  doing  their  utmost  to  rem-  women  of  the  town  declaring  that  these  embarrassing  incident. 

That  suppression  of  the  truth  alxnit  an  wly  the  evil,  and  that  there  was  no  nee<l  women  were  going  to  confine  the  giving  Case.  .A  prominent  man  in  a  large  city 

incident  would  be  proper  because  of  the  to  create  general  alarm.  of  Christmas  presents  to  memlx-rs  of  their  was  fouix!  dead  in  a  downtown  hotel, 

paper's  previous  acceptance  of  a  formal  The  news  was  suppressed.  own  families  and  make  the  presents  sim-  The  coroner’s  verdict  was  acute  alcohol- 

statement,  though  unture.  as  covering  Comment.  In  this  particular  case  an  pie  and  inexjxmsive.  The  paper  received  ism.  lie  had  a  wife  and  several  daugh- 

thc  case.  epidemic  came  and  the  death  list  was  vigorous  protests  from  its  advertisers  and  ters  who  would  Ih‘  embarrassed  if  the 

That  the  item  refers  to  a  first  offense.  large.  The  editor  afterwards  expressed  demands  that  articles  which  would  <lis-  cause  of  death  were  given.  I  )id  the  paper 

That  the  item  relates  to  a  juvenile  of-  the  opinion  that,  “to  have  scared  the  courage  Christmas  shopping  lx*  not  pub-  owe  it  to  other  men  to  print  what  might 

IxMipIe  would  have  been  to  keep  the  faith  fished.  serve  as  a  warning  against  intemjx'rance? 

That  sympathy  lor  parents  justilies  the  and  save  life.”  Hut  regardless  of  the  The  jtaper  ceased  the  publication  of  I  f  the  man  ha<l  not  been  iirominent  would 

''Oppression.  eventualities  in  this  case,  it  seems  clear  the  interviews.  the  <|uestion  have  arisen  at  all? 

,  That  suppression  would  promote  ix-ace  that  suppression  was  the  wrong  policy.  Connhenl.  It  is  not  clear  that  publica-  It  was  determinecl  not  to  print  the  al- 
the  community.  I'ear  is  often  salutary.  There  were  jire-  tion  w.as  justilied  by  any  duty  to  the  pub-  cobolistn  angle  of  the  story.  l']M)n  re- 

That  suiipression  would  avoid  embar-  cautions  the  people  could  have  taken  lie.  T  he  interviews  were  not  luwvs  in  quest  the  coroner  changed  the  verdict  to 
rissrr.eiu  of  innocent  persons.  against  infection  if  they  bad  appreciatecl  the  -trict  si-ns;-.  They  were  opinions  of  heart  disease.  Instructions  were  given 

That  the  pajH‘r  is  not  sure  of  all  the  the  danger.  They  had  a  right  to  the  facts  peojde  in  the  community.  If  the  paper  the  desk  that  in  all  cases  of  death,  gixul 
*‘‘*'ts.  ,,n  which  to  base  a  judgment  as  to  liekl  the  same  opinions,  it  had  a  right,  of  iiulgment  and  humanitarianism  shoukl  lx; 

That  the  matter  is  a  <lelicate  one  in-  whether  or  not  some  city  official  or  em-  course,  to  jirint  not  only  interviews  but  exercised,  even  tbough  it  were  necessary 
tiolving  affairs  of  state  or  similar  public  jiloyee  had  been  derelict  in  duty.  Per-  editorials  on  tbe  subject.  If  it  held  con-  to  omit  the  facts. 

f‘*tters.  haps  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  fully  trafy  opinions  it  could  print  the  inter-  Comment.  Publication  of  the  details  to 

That  tbe  item  involves  the  reputation  informed  by  the  newspaper,  could  have  views  ami  at  the  sarrie  time  ilissent  edi-  satisfy  the  morbid  curiosity  of  some 
of  a  w liman  or  a  girl.  brought  about  improvement  in  the  water  torially  from  the  views  expressed.  But  m-wspaper  readers  would  undoubtedly 

That  the  story  looks  like  propaganda,  supply  system.  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  paper  sacri-  have  Ixen  unjustialiable.  If  the  case  had 

T^at  the  story  was  obtained  in  con-  “IIon’t  Hurt  the  Town.”  Among  liced  anything  of  its  independence  in  dis-  no  real  Ixaring  on  a  question  of  public 

the  most  difficult  tasks  of  an  editor  is  to  continuing  further  publication  of  the  in-  policy,  of  law  and  order,  the  newspapers’ 

That  the  story  is  morbid  in  tone  and  decide  what  to  print  and  what  to  sup-  terviews  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  hamlling  of  it  was  doubtless  correct.  The 
content.  press  in  the  way  of  unpleasant  facts  about  dealt  with  was  entirely  of  individual  (Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  Funeral 

Mr.  l>ennett,  Jr.,  cabled  to  New  Y^rk  ordering  the  embalming  of 
his  father’s  remains  and  that  arrangements  for  the  funeral  be  postponed 
until  he  arrived  from  Eurojie.  His  mother  and  sister  did  not  accompany 
him  on  his  return,  and  he  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  family,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  cousin  of  his  father  at  the  final  obsequies. 

The  son  preferred  to  have  the  funeral  services  conducted  in  the  home 
of  deceased  rather  than  in  St.  Patrick's  ('athedral,  as  projxjsed,  though 
Mr.  Hart  of  the  Cathedral  had  charge  of  the  elalxirate  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  June  13,  from  the  Fifth  avenue  mansion, 
the  remains  lying  in  state  in  the  drawing  room,  and  were  viewer!  by 
hundreds  of  citizens,  who  came  to  jxiy  their  la.st  respects  to  the  great 
journalist,  and  who  passed  in  solemn  procession  by  the  coffin.  Among 
the  distinguished  citizens  present  were  Charles  O’Conor,  A.  T.  Stewart, 
Leonard  VV.  Jerome,  Mayor  A.  Oakey  Hall,  Judge  Gunning  S.  Bedford, 
Theodore  Tilton,  August  Belmont,  John  Swinton,  Isaac  W.  England,  etc. 

The  costly  casket  was  remarkable  for  its  elegance,  nearly  square  in 
shajie  and  made  of  a  species  of  wood  said  to  be  more  durable  than  metal. 
The  side  panels  were  covered  with  velvet.  The  eight  handles  were  of 
solid  silver,  while  the  lid  was  in  two  parts,  hung  on  heavy  silver  hinges. 
The  entire  casket  was  surrounded  by  a  massive  moulding  of  silver,  form¬ 
ing  a  frame  work  that  “will  survive  the  lapse  of  ages,”  said  the  Sun. 

The  casket  lay  literally  in  a  bed  of  roses,  while  floral  emblems  filled 
the  parlors  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 
Haced  on  the  foot  of  the  coffin  was  a  large  floral  anchor  and  a  harp.  They 
bore  a  card  with  this  inscription: 

“Miss  Jeannette  Bennett,  from  Mme.  Hardy,  with  affectionate 
condolence.” 

The  Herald  Fund  Association’s  huge  cross  fif  white  roses  was  also 
a  noticeable  tribute. 

The  body  of  the  late  editor  was  dressed  in  a  jilain  black  suit.  His 
arms  were  crossed,  and  in  his  right  hand  was  a  small  bunch  of  white 
flowers.  There  were  two  tall  golden  candlesticks,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
coffin,  each  having  seven  lighted  candles. 

At  half  past  ten,  Mr.  Bennett,  Jr.,  and  his  father’s  cousin  took  up 
their  places  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  the  former  with  liowed  head 
manifested  his  grief  at  the  great  bereavement.  The  Herald  Office  had 
been  closed  for  the  day,  and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  paper  filed 
into  the  parlor  and  took  up  positions  in  rear  of  the  chief  mourner. 

The  Pallbearers 

The  following  prominent  editors  and  publishers  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  act  as  pallbearers:  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  Tribune;  George  W. 
Childs,  of  the  Pliiladelf>hui  Ledger;  Erastus  Brooks,  of  the  Express; 
Robert  Bonner,  of  the  Nezv  York  Ledger;  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  Sun; 
George  Jones,  of  the  Times;  Frederic  Hudson,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Herald;  Hugh  J.  Hastings,  of  the  Commercial  Adi>crtiser ;  David 
M.  Stone,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce ;  and  J.  M.  Bundy,  of  the  Mail. 

Manton  Marble,  of  the  World  had  also  been  invited,  but  sent  a  note 
regretting  his  inability  to  serve.  In  fact  he  could  not  have  very  well 
accepted  the  invitation  as  al)out  a  month  before  he  had  attacked  the 
Herald,  referring  to  “keyhole”  journalism  in  his  editorial,  and  comment¬ 
ing  sneeringly  on  the  news  that  Stanley  had  found  Livingstone,  adding 
that  the  Herald  had  entered  a  newer  and  larger  arena,  “assuming  to  it¬ 
self  all  possible  human  industries  in  addition  to  its  own.”  Dr.  Ceccarini 
was  chosen  to  take  Marble’s  place. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Archbishop  McCloskey  would  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  funeral  services,  but  he  was  absent  from  the  city  at  the  time, 
and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Starrs,  the  Vicar  General,  took  his  jilace.  Enter¬ 
ing  the  room  dressed  in  full  canonical  vestments,  and  followed  by  Mr. 
Bennett’s  negro  servant  carrj’ing  the  censer,  and  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin,  he  delivered  a  brief  address,  eulogizing  the  deceased. 

“Mr.  Bennett,”  said  he,  “w’as  a  man  of  great  genius  and  enterprise; 
and  of  great  charity,  and  he  has  made  his  memory  of  times  past  to  live 
after  him,  and  I  think  that  he  was  not  alone  the  greatest  journalist  in 
the  country  but  in  the  world.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  great  city. 
He  was  charitable  to  the  church.  He  gave  one  of  the  lots  on  which  the 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  is  built  at  Fort  Washington,  and  he  also  gave 
$5,000  to  the  priest  of  that  church  for  the  building  fund.  Mr.  Bennett 
as  I  have  ascertained  was  kind  to  those  in  his  employment.  He  died  in 
the  faith  in  which  he  was  baptized,  and  in  the  church  in  which  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  pious  and  devoted  mother.  He  had  a  brother  who 


studied  for  the  priesthood  prior  to  his  untimely  death,  and  his  aged 
sister  in  Scotland  is  also  a  devoted  member  of  the  church.  At  his  own 
request  the  Archbishop  administered  to  him  in  his  sickness  and  also  gave 
him  the  rites  of  the  church.  He  was  an  affectionate  father  and  a  fond 
husband,  but  he  is  to  be  no  longer  seen ;  no  longer  will  he  guide  his 
family  by  his  hand.  Death  has  separated  him  from  his  family ;  from  the 
church;  and  from  the  world.  May  he  rest  in  peace.” 

At  the  end  of  the  solemn  service  the  coffin  was  closed  and  conveyed 
to  the  hearse.  Mr.  Bennett,  Jr.,  had  hired  50  carriages  and  these  with 
fully  as  many  other  private  vehicles,  all  filled  with  those  eager  to  show 
their  resjiect  for  the  great  man,  proceeded  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
Bnxiklyn,  where  the  body  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  vault  of  the 
Jerome  family’,  until  the  son  had  completed  a  vault  on  his  family  plot  in 
the  beautiful  Fern  Avenue  and  where  Mr.  Bennett’s  remains  rest  today 
along  with  those  of  two  of  his  infant  children  and  those  of  his  wife  and 
mother-in-law. 

In  reporting  the  funeral  the  Brooklyn  Union  gave  a  very  interesting 
Account  of  the  pallbearers’  early  careers — at  or  about  the  time  that  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett  started  the  Herald. 

Horace  Greeley  was  a  young  journeyman  printer  who  came  to  New 
York  in  1831  with  only  $10  in  his  pocket.  After  a  hard  struggle  he 
•Started  the  Nezo  Yorker  and  later  the  Log  Cabin,  but  met  with  little 
financial  success,  until  like  Bennett  he  founded  a  great  daily  newspajier. 

James  Brooks  was  already  the  publisher  of  the  Express,  and  Erastus, 
his  brother,  worked  under  him.  George  Jones,  of  the  Times,  was  then 
a  young  boy,  employed  later  in  the  Tribune  office.  Dana  was  an  ambi¬ 
tious  reixirter  on  the  Boston  Chronotype,  fresh  from  the  meadows  of  the 
noted  Brook  Farm.  Bonner  was  a  young  typesetter  on  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Stone,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  was  then  working  at  the 
saddlery  and  harness  making  trade,  while  Hugh  Hastings  was  a  cub  re- 
jiorter  on  the  Albany  Knickerbocker. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


FRENCH  DAILIES  INCREASE  PRICE 

Rising  Costs  Force  Advance  from  IS 
to  20  Centimes  Per  Copy 

By  G.  Langelaan 

(Paris  Correstondent,  Kditor  &  Pi'Bi.ishf.r) 

_  Paris.  Oct.  26. — In  spite  of  efforts  to 
aid  in  the  struggle  against  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  living  in  France.  French 
newspapers  hive  been  obliged  to  increase 
their  price  from  15  to  20  centimes  a  copy. 
Twenty  centimes  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  which  is  around  19  francs  to 
the  dollar,  represents  a  fraction  over  one 
cent. 

When  the  newspaper  representatives,  at 
a  meeting  held  Oct.  20,  came  to  this  de¬ 
cision  they  set  forth  their  reasons  in  a 
communique  issued  to  the  public,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  at  present  in  France  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

“The  representatives  of  the  French 
press.”  .says  the  communique,  “have  to¬ 
day  examined  the  situation  created  by  the 
economic  crisis  through  which  the  coun¬ 
try  is  passing.  This  crisis  in  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  has  brought  with  it  a 
considerable  increase  in  all  kinds  of  costs, 
which  are  bearing  heavily  upon  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Newspapers  which  before  the  war 
bought  printpaper  for  from  28  to  .10 
francs  (in  1914  $5.60  to  $6)  per  100  kilos 
(220  pounds)  now  have  to  pay  more  than 
five  times  as  much.  All  other  expenses 
have  suffered  considerable  increase. 

“The  independence  and  the  existence  of 
the  Dress  would  lie  threatened  were  im- 
medfate  steps  not  taken  to  give  to  the 
newspapers  of  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
whatever  their  importance,  the  means  of 
ensuring  regular  publication. 

“In  view  of  this  situation,  constituting 
a  problem  of  exceptional  gravity  for 
newspapers,  the  general  meeting  have 
voted  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  papers  to  20  centimes  per  copy  as 
from  Nov.  1.  It  has  furthermore  been 


decided  at  the  meeting  to  fix  at  14  fr. 
.50  (roughly  75  cents)  per  1(X)  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  at  which  newspapers  will  be 
supplied  to  retailers.” 

Alaska  Daily  Sold 

.tnehorage  (Alaska'  Daily  Alaskan 
has  been  purchased  from  the  Alaska 
Miners  News  Publishing  Company  by  a 
group  of  Anchorage  business  men.  E.  F. 
lessen,  former  advertising  manager  of 
the  .Jlaskan,  now  head  of  the  Jessen  Ad¬ 
vertising  Syndicate,  has  been  made 
general  manager.  C.  J.  Lincke  is  editor, 
and  R.  (j.  Southworth,  former  editor,  is 
president  of  the  company.  The  t^per 
will  continue  as  an  8-page  daily,  published 
every  morning  except  Monday. 

Houston  Chronicle  Wins  Suit 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronule 
emerged  victorious  in  an  extended  libel 
litigation  Oct.  29,  when  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court  upheld  the  civil  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  in  its  action  reversing  a  $10,000 
libel  awatd  to  Sheriff  Henry  Thomas 
given  by  a  Galveston  trial  court.  The 
suit  grew  out  of  publication  in  1921  of  a 
statement  in  a  news  story  to  the  effect 
that  “the  sheriff  was  not  available  when 
sought.” 

Capper  Sweeps  Kansas 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  owner  of  the 
Capper  publications,  which  includes  two 
dailies,  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  and  the 
Topeka  Capital,  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  250,000  votes, 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  any  can¬ 
didate  in  Kansas  at  the  election  Tuesday. 
He  carried  every  county  and  every  pre¬ 
cinct  in  the  state. 

Daily  Sponsors  Food  Show 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Retail  Grocers 
association  recently  gave  a  week-long 
food  show  at  the  Auditorium,  with  cash 
and  other  prizes. 
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COLONEL  McCORMlCK  DEFINES  A  NEWSPAPER 


It  Is  a  Daily  Publication,  Conducted  for  Profit,  Convejring  News  of  the  Day  to  the  Public,  Promoting 
Conunerce,  and  Supplying  Check  on  Government  that  Constitutions  Lack 


fpW'O  definitions  of  a  newspaper  were 
put  forward  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  co-editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  in  an  address  he  deliverer!  last  week 
before  the  church  publicity  conference 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation  and  the  Advertising 
Council  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  After  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  press  and  the  explosive  infiuence  it 
has  held  upon  world  affairs  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing  machines  and  mov¬ 
able  type,  he  declared  that  the  “news¬ 
paper  is  a  daily  publication  conducted  for 
proiit.”  And,  after  carrying  out  tliat 
thesis  in  all  its  phases,  he  submitted  a 
final  rletinition : 

“A  newspaper  is  an  instrument  created 
by  modem  civilization  to  convey  to  the 
public  the  news  of  the  day,  while  pro¬ 
moting  commerce  through  aclvertisements 
and  to  furnish  that  check  upon  govern¬ 
ment  which  no  constitution  has  ever  been 
able  to  provide.” 

Col.  McCormick’s  address,  with  his 
historical  allusions  excised,  follows  in 
substance : 

A  newspaper  is  a  daily  publication 
conducted  for  profit.  I  take  it  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  telegraph,  the  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  and  the  fast  mail  have 
relegated  the  weekly  newspaper  into  the 
domain  of  the  periodical  magazine.  The 
same  agencies  have  held  the  newspaper  to 
become  primarily  a  purveyor  of  the  most 
recent  events  of  public  interest. 

In  this  assembly  1  expect  to  find  con¬ 
siderable  surprise  in  that  part  of  my 
definition  which  requires  that  a  publica¬ 
tion  be  conducted  for  profit  in  order  to 
be  termed  a  newspaper.  The  signal  fact 
remains  that  unless  a  newspaper  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit  it  is  not  a  unit  in  itself 
but  part  of  something  else. 

« 

A  newspaper  cannot  be  independent  un¬ 
less  it  earns  its  living. 

The  next  aspect  of  a  newspaper  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit  is  that  it  must  exist  in 
the  face  of  competition  not  only  of  other 
publications  like  itself  but  of  those  sub¬ 
sidized  by  some  other  money  making  or 
money  collecting  institution. 

♦ 

News  is  the  basis  of  the  modern 
newspaper,  but  it  cannot  live  by  news 
alone.  It  must  also  amuse  and  serve. 
There  are  strips  of  comics.  There  are 
book  and  theatrical  reviews.  There  are 
columns  of  advice  on  health,  investment, 
radio,  law,  love,  complexion,  corsets,  cook¬ 
ing,  good  manners,  substantially  all  sub¬ 
jects  that  interest  the  general  public. 

We  also  have  circulation  campaigns  and 
our  intricate  delivery  system. 

All  those  things  must  be  paid  for.  A 
price  must  be  obtained  for  the  paper 
and  the  advertisements  in  it  which  will 
cover  all  these  expensc.s— and  more — be¬ 
cause  of  the  law  of  commerce  that  what 
does  not  increase,  decreases  and  finally 
disapi^ars. 

Individually,  most  people  rail  at  the 
newspapers  of  today.  Collectively,  they 
will  not  tolerate  any  other  kind. 

We  receive  much  comment,  largely  un¬ 
favorable,  upon  the  selection  of  news  for 
publication  made  by  our  editors.  The 
principal  charge,  of  course,  is  that  we 
lean  toward  sensationalism.  The  charge 
IS  perfectly  true,  but  if  sensationalism  in 
rtself  is  an  objection,  how  much  of 
literature  can  escape? 

Newspaper  editors  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  normally  educated.  The  first  news¬ 
paper  men’s  minds  were  moulded  by  the 
prevailing  education.  Newspapers  have 
pot  altered  this  standard.  Our  earliest 
instruction,  be  it  religious  or  otherwise,  is 
filW  with  marvels.  I  tru.st  no  one  will 
TOsunderstand  if  I  draw  attention  to  those 
features  of  the  Bible  which  stand  out  in 
cp’erv-  man’s  memory,  how  great  or  how 
little  a  reader  of  the  Scriptures  he  may 
be : — the  Creation  ;  the  Flood ;  the  drunk- 
tnness  of  Noah;  the  Plagues;  the  death 
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of  .Absalom;  David  and  Buthsheba;  the 
thousand  wives  of  Solomon;  the  Mir¬ 
acles;  the  Crucifixion;  the  Resurrection; 
the  Adventures  of  St.  Paul. 

Entering  the  realm  of  great  poems, 
what  more  sensation  than  “Paradise 
Lost”;  than  “Dante’s  Inferno”?  Passing 
into  lay  or  profane  literature,  what  works 
of  Shakesixjare  first  strike  your  memory 
— flamlet,  Macbeth,  King  Henry  IV', 
King  Lear,  Julius  Caesar.  What  of 
Homer  and  Cicero?  What  of  the  Greek 
tragedies  ? 

It  is  everywhere  the  same.  Literature, 
other  than  scientific  atxl  economic,  is 
founded  upon  sensatiim.  VV’hat  more  sen- 
.sational  than  aviation  and  radio,  or  the 
redemption  of  mankind  by  issuing  silver 
money?  Others  than  journali.sts  made  a 
sensation  of  Darwin’s  dry  tomes. 

The  next  charge  we  hear  is  that  of 
untruthfulncss,  a  very  acrimonious  word 
for  the  reason  that  it  combines  two  words 
in  its  meaning ;  “accuracy”  and  “hon¬ 
esty.”  If  you  say  to  me  that  newspapers 
arc  inexact  I  will  say  “amen.”  If  you 
will  say  they  are  dishone.st,  I  will  say 
their  honesty  is  in  the  ratio  of  eleven  out 
of  twelve.  To  claim  a  higher  ratio  than 
that  would  seem  presumptuous. 

•Accuracy  is  difficult  of  attainment. 
Last  year  I  was  one  of  five  witnesses  to 
an  automobile  accident.  None  of  the 
witnesses  had  any  personal  interest,  none 
meant  to  deceive.  Their  stories  varied 
considerably  and  agreed  on  only  one  point 
— the  street  corner  at  which  the  accident 
took  place.  It  so  happtmed  we  were  all 
mistaken  as  to  that  one  statement,  and 
upon  cross-examination  all  realized  and 
admitted  the  mi.stake. 

Who  has  not  been  to  a  baseball  game 
and  seen  men  angry  in  denunciation  of  an 
umpire’s  decision?  Prejudice.  .And  even 
more  aroused  at  strikes  being  called  upon 
a  favorite  batter?  Prejudice  plus  be¬ 
lief  that  their  hatter  would  not  have  let 
a  good  liall  pass. 

The  rejK>rter  witnessing  an  event  has 
but  one  p:»ir  of  eyes,  loiatcd  in  a  certain 
positifm.  To  be  sure  the  eyes  are  train¬ 
ed,  and  the  iKvsition  generally  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  for  ob.servation.  But  he  may 
err  and  others  may  differ  from  him.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  wrong  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted. 

The  majority  of  the  happenings  re¬ 
torted  in  newspapers  do  not  occur  before 
the  reporter’s  eyes.  He  is  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  hearsay  testimony  and  sift  it  with¬ 
out  the  right  to  compel  witnesses  or  ad¬ 
minister  an  oath. 


Of  course,  liars  do  go  into  the  report¬ 
ing  profession  just  as  unworthy  men  en¬ 
ter  other  professions,  but  they  eliminate 
themselves.  The  outbreak  of  the  l-.uro- 
pi-an  war  found  .American  journalism  un¬ 
prepared,  while  the  rival  governments 
and  generals  placed  every  possible  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  way  of  newspaper  work. 
How  well  i  remember  the  mushroom 
war  correspondents  that  sprang  up  all 
over  Europe,  who  presumed  upon  the 
ignorance  of  American  editors  upon 
European  conditions  and  upon  war.  There 
was  a  heyday  of  sensation  and,  I  will 
say.  thrilling  “eye-witness”  stories,  but 
as  these  stories  one  after  the  other  proved 
their  authors  liars,  the  latter  were  dis¬ 
charged,  disgraced  by  the  profession 
they  had  offended. 

And  yet,  newspaper  writers  are  story¬ 
tellers  and  are  subject  to  the  temptation 
of  all  story-tellers.  Perhaps  newspaper 
men  are  naturally  credulous.  It  may 
seem  to  their  interest  to  be  credulous. 
Believing  and  wanting  to  believe  have 
an  affinity.  Against  this  tendency  we  have 
recently  raised  a  defense — the  school  of 
journalism.  It  is  teaching  ^a  technique 
and  creating  a  code  of  ethics.  Editors 
are  called  to  lecture  before  the  lasses. 
They  find  it  congenial  to  describe  their 
occupjition  in  admirable  light  and  then 
feel  the  obligation  to  live  up  to  their  de¬ 
scription. 

Another  charge  against  newspapers  is 
that  they  are  controlled  by  their  ad¬ 
vertisers,  a  charge  heartily  subscribed  to 
by  unsuccessful  journalists  and  echoed 
by  whoever  wishes,  to  weaken  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  influence  of  newspapers.  It  is 
as  absurd  as  a  number  of  false  state¬ 
ments  which  by  continued  reiteration  win 
a  certain  belief. 

In  yesterday’s  Giicago  Tribune  there 
were  12,306  separate  advertisements,  paid 
for  by  people  of  all  religions  and  political 
lieliefs.  The  largest  advertiser  in  this 
newspaper  last  year  produced  2.1  per  cent 
of  its  advertising  revenue.  .Assuming  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser 
to  spend  his  money  for  pr^litical  support 
rather  than  sales  effect,  and  assuming 
cupidity  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper 
proprietor,  how  many  advertisers  with 
identical  interests  or  the  same  political 
opinion  would  it  take  to  justify  a  proprie¬ 
tor  in  ignoring  the  rest  of  his  advertising 
clients,  to  say  nothing  of  his  readers, 
upon  whom  he  as  well  as  his  advertisers 
depend  for  a  living? 

Shall  I  refer  to  the  charge  that  news 
is  di  torted  for  ulterior  purposes? 


W'hat  ulterior  purpose  can  you  imagine 
a  newspaper  can  have  strong  enough  to 
induce  it  to  adulterate  the  article  it  sells? 
Would  you  expect  a  milk  company  with 
millions  of  dollars  invested  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  and  distribution  system  to  put  ipecac 
or  prussic  acid  in  the  milk?  As  well 
expect  us  with  our  vast  collection  and 
distribution  organization  to  poison  our 

news.  Mind  you,  the  charge  is  not  made 
that  we  water  our  news,  but  poison  it. 
.\nd  news'  is  our  staple  in  trade. 

There  remains  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  newspaiier.  Those  policies  vary 
widely  and  to  some  e.xtent  follow  the 

public  opinion  in  which  they  circulate. 

*  *  * 

-Vs  I  have  said,  a  newspaper  is  an 
entity,  not  a  limb  of  a  greater  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  editorials  are  the  product  of 
organization  rather  than  the  work  of  an 
indiviilual.  .A  single  jicrson  would  find 

the  task  of  conducting  a  modern  editorial 
page  far  too  complex.  There  are,  of 
course,  paragraphers,  literary  Will 
Rogers,  who  cover  the  whole  field  of 
news  with  amusing  comment,  but  not 

usefully. 

The  editorial  page,  however,  must  be 
the  work  of  organization.  In  our  owm 
case  this  consists  of  the  editors,  three 
editorial  writers,  two  political  cartoonists, 
librarians  and  stenographers.  The  entire 
personnel  of  the  newspaper  is  available 
for  investigation  and  research. 

t  )f  the  editorial  writers  one  has  been 
a  lawyer,  one  a  iKilitical  reporter,  one  a 
college  professor.  Of  the  cartoonists  one 
used  to  pitch  professional  ba.sehall. 

Editorial  organization  permits  delibera¬ 
tion  and  discussion  and  ample  time  for 
writing,  the  day’s  work  of  a  writer  aver¬ 
aging  .seven  hundred  words,  a  small  tax 
on  a  professional  literary  man.  Six  days 
a  week  there  is  an  editorial  conference 
lasting  from  one  to  three  hours.  The 
decision  to  take  sides  on  a  new  question 
or  one  which  has  assumed  new  aspects  is 
taken  after  much  consideration  and  de¬ 
bate  and  when  the  accuracy  of  the  view 
seems  establi.shed. 

An  editorial  page,  therefore,  has  the 
benefit  of  a  large  amount  of  information 
hardly  to  lie  found  elsewhere.  .A  self 
contained  unit,  it  expresses  its  own 
opinion,  not  that  of  a  party,  a  bloc,  a 
church  or  a  class.  It  therefore  must 
frequently  be  at  variance  with  all  par¬ 
ties,  blocs,  churches  and  classes,  because 
they  arc  from  time  to  time  or  all  the 
time  at  variance  with  each  other. 

Hence  it  is  called  demagogic  by  Dawes, 
aristocratic  by  LaFollette,  capitalistic  by 
the  farmers,  and  sinful  by  churchmen. 

The  greatest  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  comes  from  a  function  that  has 
develved  upon  it,  a  function  not  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution  and  without  which 
the  Constitution  could  not  continue  to 
function.  This  is  the  exposure  and  de¬ 
nunciation  of  corruption  in  government. 

Parties  view  with  alarm  all  that  the 
opposition  does  and  point  with  pride  to¬ 
ward  or  cover  up  all  of  their  own  per¬ 
formances. 

Blocs  ally  them.selves  to  any  parties, 
groups  or  individuals  who  support  their 
particular  hobby  with  a  callousness  to 
common  honesty  that  shocks  hardened 
ward  politicians. 

Fortunately,  corruption  is  important 
news.  A  paper  that  fails  to  print  such 
news  because  of  political  affiliations  or 
other  reasons  is  .seriously  handicapped 
itself  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 

1  am  now  led  to  give  a  final  definition 
of  the  Newspajicr; 

.A  Ne\^•.spaper  is  an  instrument  created 
by  modern  civilization  to  convey  to  the 
public  the  news  of  the  day  while  pro¬ 
moting  commerce  through  advertisements 
and  to  furnish  that  check  upon  govern¬ 
ment  which  no  constitution  has  ever  been 
able  to  provide. 
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TEN  HRMS  LISTED  AS  MILLION  DOLLAR 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  ACCOUNTS 


There  Are  Many  Others  No  Doubt  Says  Bureau  of  Advertising 
In  Issuing  First  Estimates  of  Outlays  In 
Daily  Press 


Florists  Approve  Huge  Ad  Fund 

The  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  branch  of  the 
Xational  Florists’  Association  has  voted 
approval  of  a  $2,000,000  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  national  in  scope. 


W.  A.  WHITE  DEFEATED 


'T’HE  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  issued  the  first  esti¬ 
mates  ever  made  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  of  62  large  national 
advertisers.  The  figures,  which  cover  the 
newspaper  advertising  expenditures  of 
these  firms  in  1923,  range  between  $1,- 
7(K).000  and  $100, 0(K)  and  total  about  $27,- 
fXX).0(K).  Several  months  have  been  spent 
in  the  compilation. 

“So  far  as  the  Bureau  knows,”  its 
statement  reads,  “this  is  the  first  time  a 
compilation  of  this  .sort  has  been  made, 
h'igures  showing  the  appropriations  of 
magazine  advertisers  have  been  published 
annually  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
similar  estimates  in  the  newspaper  field 
have  been  considered  heretofore  sufficient 
reason  for  not  attempting  the  task. 

“In  deciding  to  undertake  the  work,  the 
Bureau  was  actuated  by  the  constantly 
growing  demands  of  advertisers  and 
agancies  for  data  of  this  character.  The 
Bureau  has  estimated  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy  the  total  valume  of  national  an<l 
local  newspaper  advertising,  but  the 
amounts  spent  by  individual  companies 
have  remained  something  of  a  mystery. 

“Wishing  to  help  advertisers  in  every 
way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
newspaper  medium,  the  Bureau  Ix-lieves 
its  compilations  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
new  and  important  service. 

“The  Bureau  believes  the  estimates 
given  are  generally  accurate.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  they  represent  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  big  list  of  national 
newspaper  advertisers.  While  ten  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  si)ent  $1,000,000  or  more 
in  1923  are  listed,  there  are  many  others 
in  this  class  whose  names  do  not  apix-ar. 

"There  are  scores  of  others  whose  ex¬ 
penditures  fall  between  the  $1.00l),000 
mark  an<I  the  minimum  of  $100,000,  and 
then  beyond  this  group  there  is  the  vast 
army  of  national  or  .sectional  advertisers 
who  spend  less  than  $100,000. 

“The  tabulation  suggests  that  there  is 
n(»  fixed  sum  covering  the  cost  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  campaign.  Some  adver¬ 
tisers  find  it  profitable  to  spend  much ; 
others  accomplish  their  purpf)se  by  spend¬ 
ing  a  little.  .\  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  advertiser’s  merchandising  plan  and 
the  number  of  markets  in  which  he  may 
find  profitable  business.  But  a  study  of 
the  figures  emphasizes  the  low  cost  of 
newspaper  space,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  so  many  products  have  become  house¬ 
hold  words  through  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  with  what  seem  like  surprisingly 
modest  appropriations.  This  fact  should 
become  increasingly  apparent  as  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  able  to  add  tf)  its  list  of  estimates 
from  time  to  time.” 

The  Bureau’s  figtires  appear  in  the 
box  on  this  page. 


many  publications  for  use  in  connection 
with  advertisements.  Matrices  and  elec¬ 
trotypes  have  been  supplied  through  a 
number  of  the  advertising  service  com- 
jianies  dealing  with  retailers.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  .sent  to  a  club  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  addresses  John  (j<H)dell,  organ¬ 
izing  director.  Golden  Rule  Sunday,  Near 
Fast  Relief,  151  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


Column  Contributions  in  Book 

“The  Line  Book”  a  compilation  of  the 
l)c-st  recent  contributions  to  the  “Line 
o’  Type  or  Two”  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
conducted  by  Richard  Henry  Little,  has 
made  its  appearance.  The  book  has  64 
pages. 


Whatever  China’s  troubles,  its  people 
don't  have  to  fight  over  the  question  of 
Nordic  superiority. — Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
Sezvs. 


BROWN  GOLDEN  RULE  CHAIRMAN 


Heads  A.A.C.W.  Committee  to  Co¬ 
operate  with  Near  East  Relief 

President  Lou  Hf)lland.  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  .Associated 
.Advertising  Clubs,  has  apix)intcd  James 
Wright  Brown,  chairman  f)f  a  snecial 
committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Near 
Fast  Relief  in  connection  with  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  advertising  clubs  and 
other  advertising  organizations,  in  the 
celebration  of  International  (iolden  Rule 
Sunday,  December  7. 

Advertising  clubs  are  asked  immediate¬ 
ly  to  app^iint  strong  co-operative  com¬ 
mittees  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local 
chairman  of  their  Golden  Rule  Committee. 

The  Near  Fast  Relief  has  prepared  a 
sort  of  trade  mark,  (advertising  GolH»*n 
Rule  Sunday)  which  is  being  supplied,  to 
retailers  and  other  advertisers  and  to 


HERE  ARE 


THEIR  NEWSPAPER 
FOR  1923 


OUTLAYS 


American  Tobacco  Company  .  .$1,700,000 

Lever  Brothers  Company  .  l,iS00,000 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana .  1,500,000 

V'^ictor  Talking  Machine  (Company .  1,500,(K)0 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company .  1.2(K),000 

Do»lge  Brothers  .  1.200,000 

United  States  Rubber  Company  .  1,110,(K)0 

Literary  Digest  .  1,980,000 

Liggett  &  Mvers  Tobacco  Companv  .  1,9IK),000 

Vi  m.  Vi  rigley^  Jr.  &  Co . ' .  1,(K)0,000 

Corn  Pro«lucts  Refining  Company .  9(X),000 

Pepso«lent  (]ompany  .  800,(MM) 

Buick  Motor  Company  .  600,(K)0 

B.  F.  Coo«lrich  Company  .  600.000 

H.  J.  Heinz  (^oinjiany  .  600.000 

('dicquot  Club  (Company  .  5.50, 0(M) 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation  .  .530,000 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  (Company.  Inc .  .52.5,000 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  (Company .  .5(K),000 

funeral  Cigar  (Company  .  .500,(K)0 

Hart,  Sebaffner  &  .Marx  .  .500,(K)0 

Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  Association .  18.5,0(M) 

Kellogg  Contpany  .  150,000 

.Armstrong  (!lork  Companv  .  1.30,000 

Colgate  &  Co . .  130,000 

Packard  Motor  Car  Coinjiany  .  100,000 

Proctor  &  Gamble  (Company  .  1(K),(K)0 

Quaker  Oats  Company  .  400,000 

Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Coiupany  .  .325.000 

.Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  I'e  R.  R .  300,000 

Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Company  .  300,000 

Portland  Cement  Association  .  300,000 

Union  Pacific  R.  R,  System  . > .  300,000 

Franklin  Automobile  Com|)any  .  285,000 

Borden  Sales  Company.  Inc .  265,000 

Autostrop  Safety  Razor  (Company  .  250,000 

International  Magazine  Company  .  250,000 

Pompeian  Laboratories  .  2.50,000 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading  (mnipany  .  250,000 

New  York  Central  Lines  .  240,000 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  .  240,000 

Coca  Cola  Company  .  225,000 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  .  22.5,0(K) 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc .  220,000 

Simmons  Company  .  205,(KK) 

Johns-Manville  Company  .  200,000 

.Andrew  Jergens  Companv  .  2(M),(K)0 

Hurley  M  achine  Company  .  200,000 

Alfred  H.  Smith  (Djer-Kissi .  200,(M)0 

A.  Stein  &  Co.  .  200,000 

Pond’s  Flxtract  Company  .  2(K),(MM) 

Vick  Chemical  Company  . 200,000 

.American  Radiator  Company  .  17.5,0(K) 

Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  .  16.5,0(M) 

B.  Kuppenbeinier  &  Company  .  1.50,000 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  .  1.50,0(K) 

.Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Companv  .  125,(KM) 

Edison  Electric  Appliance  Company  .  11.5,0(K) 

Van  Ess  Laboratories,  Inc .  115,000 

Cacuum  Oil  Company  .  105,000 

McCall’s  Magazine  .  100,000 

Vi  ashburn-Crosby  Company  .  100  000 


“Never  Wanted  to  Be  Governor,”  Say» 
Emporia  Gazette  Editor 

William  .Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
liingoria  (Kan.)  (lasette.  who  entered  tlie 
Kansas  gubernational  race  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  on  an  anti-Ku  Klux  Klan  plat¬ 
form.  was  defeated  by  Ben  S.  Baiilen, 
Republican. 

"Naturally,  I  never  wanted  to  be 
(jovernor  or  I  woukl  have  gone  alxiut 
getting  it  in  the  regular  way,”  said  White 
in  a  statement  issued  Nov.  6. 

“It  was  a  beautiful  adventure  that  I 
will  always  treasure  in  my  heart.”  he  said 
of  his  campaign,  which  was  waged  with¬ 
out  manager  or  organization. 


Printer*’  Home  to  Appoint  Trustee* 

Two  trustees  will  be  elected  for  the 
Union  Printers’  Home.  Colorado  Springs, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  Nov. 
8.  The  men  to  be  appointed  are  Steven 
O’Donnell  of  Colorado  Springs.  Col.,  and 
E.  D.  Ballentine  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Yacancies  were  left  on  the  board  by  the 
death  of  Thomas  McCafferty,  resident 
trustee,  and  election  of  Seth  R.  Brown. 
Los  .Angeles,  as  vice-president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 


Another  “Nick  Carter”  Writer  Dead 

Eugene  T.  Sawyer.  78,  who  die<l  in 
San  Jose,  Oct.  29,  was  a  writer  of  "Nick 
Carter”  stories,  more  than  300  of  them 
lieing  creditixl  to  his  pen.  In  his  worx 
on  the  “Nick  Carter”  series.  Sawyer 
was  ass(Kiated  with  Thomas  C.  Har- 
baugh,  who  died  recently  in  the  county 
infirmary  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  after  an  illness 
of  eighteen  years. 


Woman  Buy*  Paper 

Betty  Wright,  who  has  been  I’ditor 
and  manager  of  the  llilmar  (Cal.)  l-.n- 
tcrpri.se  for  a  year  has  Iwught  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  four  newspapers  in  llilmar 
and  Tttrlock.  within  five  miles  of  each 
other,  arc  each  owned  by  a  woman,  and 
with  one  e.xception.  edited  by  women. 

Publi*her’*  Wife  Die* 

Mrs.  Nellie  Lynett,  wife  of  1C  J. 
Lynctt,  publisher  of  the  Scranton  (  Pa.) 
Tiinc.s,  died  Nov.  5,  after  an  illness  of  a 
year.  Besides  Mr.  Lynett,  tw'o  sons, 
William  R.,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Times.  Edward  Jr.,  and  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  survive. 

Intertype  I**ue*  Booklet 

Intertype  Corporation  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  an  illustrated  booklet  in  two  colors 
explaining  the  advantages  of  a  standard- 
ize<l  slug  casting  machine.  It  can  l)e 
obtained  on  request  from  the  offices  of 
the  Corporation,  50  Court  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FORF.SHADOWED  EVENTS 

Nov.  14-15 — Iowa  Press  Assn., 
Southern  Distriet,  fall  meeting. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Nov.  14  -Canadian  National  News¬ 
papers  and  Periodicals  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Toronto. 

Nov.  16-20 — New  England  Adverti.'- 
ing  Clubs,  annual  convention. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Nov.  17-19 — Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Ambassador  Hotel,  .At¬ 
lantic  City. 

Nov.  17-19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
journalistic  fraternity,  national 
convention,  llniversity  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Nov.  19-20— National  Forestry 
Conference,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Nov.  20-22 — Michigan  University 
Press  Assn.,  annual  fall  session, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Nov.  20- -Pacific  Coast  and  Inter- 
Mountain  Newspaper  Executives, 
second  annual  meeting,  San 
Francisco. 

Nov.  20-22 — Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  fall  meeting,  Yp«i- 
lanti,  Mich. 
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The  issue  of  the  Literary  Digest 
of  October  25,  a  page  of  which  is 
reproduced  here,  contained  six 
quotations  from  The  Detroit  News 
including  the  reproduction  of  a  cartoon 
by  Thomas.  The  following  week, 
The  Literary  Digest  reprinted  a  dozen 
paragraphs  from  The  Detroit  News 


and  two  of  its  political  cartoons.  It 
is  this  very  editorial  excellence  which 
has  locally  won  for  it  the  great  circula¬ 
tion  and  reader  interest  which  makes 
The  News  the  greatest  advertising 
medium  in  Michigan  and  largest  carrier 
of  advertising  lineage  in  America. 


The  Detroit  News 

Greatett  Circulation  Weekday  or  Sunday  in  Michigan 


Mew  Orleans 

it’s 


ITEM 


THRIFT  WEEK  OFFERS  OPPORTUNITY  Brooks  advertising  meager  of  the 

of  14.9o2  lines,  tive  full  pages  were  Danville  (Va.)  Aews.  The  first  page 

FOR  LARGE  EXTRA  LINEAGE  bought  by  the  banks  of  ^ston  and  we  ran  had  only  four  spaces  open  to 

rhilhpsburg,  which  lies  the  other  side  ot  sell  and  was  sold  within  an  hour.” 

^  ^  the  Delaware  River,  each  bank  paying  an  “We  started  our  campaign  ten  days  in 

1924  Figures  from  Many  Newspapers  Indicate  Business  Firms  equal  share  for  representation.  advance  of  Thrift  Week,  using  several 

I  The  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  An-  editorials  and  news  articles  to  create  in- 

Backed  Week  Liberally — Indorsed  by  Many  5onj3^  Conn.,  directed  the  selling  of  dis-  terest,  following  up  with  a  solicitation 

National  Organizations  play  advertising  on  Thrift  and  the  An-  of  bankers,  insurance  men,  merchants, 

sonia  Evening  Sentinel,  published  by  contractors,  tradesmen,  etc.”,  explains  the 
Emerson  Brothers,  ran  two  advertise-  Leader  Publishing  Company  of  Staunton, 
ments  of  30  inches  each  free.  Va.  “Our  advertising  was  built  around 

The  day  before  Thrift  Week  opened,  the  official  Thrift  Week  advertisements 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Tribune,  published  furnished  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  material 
a  page  of  advertisements  of  local  mer-  furnished  by  our  advertising  service, 
chants  and  manufacturers.  On  National  Before  the  week  opened,  we  had  a  large 
Thrift  Day,  the  banks  had  a  page  of  in-  volume  of  addition^  advertising  accepted, 
dividual  advertisements.  Local  life  in-  We  could  have  sold  more,  had  we  had  the 
surance  agents  and  concerns  paid  for  a  facilities  to  handle  it,  as  interest  increased 
full  page  on  Life  Insurance  Day.  Fifteen  in  Thrift  Week,  due  to  advance  work,  the 
firms,  mostly  realtors,  jointly  shared  the  appearance  of  the  first  ads,  and  editorials 
cost  of  a  page  on  Own  V’our  Own  Home  and  interviews  on  each  day’s  subject.” 
Day.  Doctors  and  other  public-spirited  The  Hartford  Courant  sold  23,940 
citizens  financed  a  page  on  Share  with  lines  of  special  advertising  including  two 
Others  Day.  On  Budget  Day,  various  double  trucks  on  Budget  Day  and  Own 
firms,  including  a  dentist,  a  business  col-  Your  Own  Home  Day,  two  full  pages  on 
lege,  a  credit  jewelry  company,  an  electric  National  Thrift  Day,  a  page  on  Pay 
company,  a  phonograph  store  and  an  in-  Your  Bills  Day,  one  on  Share  With 
surance  man  bought  advertisements.  Net  Others  Days  and  one  on  Make  Will 
result  of  the  week — 10,600  lines.  Day,  plus  four  or  five  miscellaneous  thrift 

Interviews  with  prominent  citizens  adverti.scments. 
were  run  daily  by  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  The  Toledo  Blade  is  thought  to  have 
Eiitergrise  and  Journal.  won  top  place  last  January  on  total  liiie- 

The  advertising  managers  of  both  news-  age,  which,  incidentally,  included  a  full 
papers  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  sat  in  with  the  page  contributed  by  local  theatres  for 
heal  Thrift  Week  Committee  and  helped  Share  With  Others  Day  and  a  strong 
line  up  five  dilTerent  groups  for  special  showing  on  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
advertisements.  ciation  idea. 

“The  main  idea  in  selling  this  advertis-  The  sentiment  of  publishers  seems  to  be 
ing  is  to  go  to  the  prospect  and  show  that  National  Thrift  Week  is  taking  its 
him  that  here  is  a  national  campaign  place  as  a  permanent  event  which  will 
running  throughout  the  country  during  yield  extra  advertising  in  an  “off  month” 
this  particular  ixriiKl  to  increa.se  new  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  corn- 
savings  accounts,  etc.,”  says  Wilson  M.  munity. 


By  Hammond  edward  franklin 

pL.^NS  are  being  completed  rapidly  by 
^  small  and  large  newspapers  to  make 
Thrift  Week,  1925,  an  event  of  large, 
extra  lineage  and  distinct  local  community 
interest. 

Even  last  January’s  considerable  total 
volume  of  advertising  obtained  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  exceeded  from  Saturday, 

Jan.  17,  through  Friday,  Jan.  23,  based 
on  the  following  line-up  of  dates : 

Saturday,  Jan.  17 — Pay  Bills  Day. 

.Sunday,  18. — Share  with  Others  Day. 

Monday,  19 — Thrift  or  Bank  Day. 

Tuesday,  20— Life  Insurance  Day. 

Wednesday,  21 — Own  Your  Own  Home 
Day. 

Thur.-iday.  22 — Budget  Day. 

h'riday,  Safe  Investment  Day. 

A  new  feature  this  January  will  be 
.Safe  Investment  Day,  which  has  been 
arranged  because  of  the  millions  lost  in 
fake  kocks.  It  tunes  in  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  program  being  launched  by  the 
Investment  Bankers  of  America  and,  it 
is  thought,  should  make  every  reliable 
financial  house,  bank,  building  and  loan 
association  and  similar  institution  pros¬ 
pect  for  solicitation  for  extra  liberal  space 
on  this  day. 

Signs  jioint  to  keener  interest  this 
year  on  the  part  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  of  which  there  are  over 
lO.OfX)  with  3(X)0,fX)0  members.  Adver¬ 
tising  on  their  part  will  prove  appro¬ 
priate  in  particular  on  Thrift  or  Bank 
Day.  Own  Your  Own  Home  Day  and 
.Safe  Investment  Day.  Such  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  backward  in  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  extensively  as  they 
should,  but  once  awakened  should  yield  hanks, 
much  high  grade  lineage.  In  a  previous  Eigl 
article  Editor  &  Pitbi.ishf.r  has  shown  used 
the  great  strides  one  such  institution  ( Pa. ) 
made  under  a  far-visioned  executive  with  the  1 
an  advertising  sense.  printei 

John  A.  Ooodell,  executive  secretary  in  thif 
of  the  National  Thrift  Week  committee,  inches 
347  Madison  ave..  New  York  City,  met  Okluh 
recently  with  the  representatives  of  the  Sexvs, 
various  advertising  mat  services.  These  throiq 
on  January  releases  plan  to  devote  in-  “On 
creased  attention  to  thrift  week  appeals,  special 
In  addition,  the  committee  will  have  ing  oi 
ready  a  complete  .series  of  mats,  one  for  by  the 
each  flay,  prepared  without  charge  by  ciatior 
ICdwin  Bird  Wilson,  New  York  adver-  manag 
tising  agency,  late  this  month  or  early  man-h 
in  December.  These  mats  may  be  oh-  we  w( 
tained  from  Thrift  Week  headquarters  or  some  ^ 
through  the  local  Y.M.C.A. 

With  cndor.sements  of  organizations  Jhrift 
which  include,  among  others,  the  Ameri-  fosteri 
can  Bankers  Association,  the  American  1  he 
Red  Cross,  the  Associated  .Advertising  i>uhlisl 
Cluhs  of  the  World,  the  Jewish  Welfare  'trean 
Board,  the  Kiwanis  Guh — International,  'hi 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Cluhs,  advert 
I'efleral  Council  of  (ihurches  Boy  Scouts  19th  2 
of  America,  Girl  Scouts  and  International  22nd. 

Rotary  Cluhs,  newspaper  publishers  as  a  makin 
whole  have  concliiderl  this  at  least,  out  week, 
of  the  various  “national  weeks”  attempted.  1  he 
presents  a  real  erlitorial  and  business  of-  I  alls 
fice  opportunity  which  go  closely  to-  l/m  I 
gether.  St.  [’( 

A  phase  of  Thrift  Week  which  has  and  tl 
apjiealcd  to  many  publishers  is  that  its  obtain 
various  days  give  the  staff  s.'ilicitf>rs  cite  ji 
forcible  ammunition  to  bring  tf)  bear  on 
many  types  of  firms  which  seldom  use 
space.  In  addition  to  building  and  loan 
associations,  it  enables  the  men  to  line  iq) 
co-oiK-rafive  banks,  savings  banks,  trust 
companies  and  commercial  banks,  insur- 
ance  agents,  manufacturers,  retail  mer- 
chants  of  all  kinds,  credit  groups,  wel- 
fare  organizations,  reliable  stock  and 
bond  houses,  churches  and  real  estate 
opf;rators.  The  thrift  movement  plays  up 
wise  spending  as  well  as  wise  saving. 

The  slogan  is  “h'or  success  and  happi- 
nes.s”.  The  small  country  weekly  as  well 
as  the  big  city  daily  can  find  ways  to 
adapt  the  idea  to  Irtcal  ermditions. 


10.0CX)X$10jCXX) 
Multiplied  by  lO 


LOST! 


Bankers  anending  a  recent  convention  estin\ated 
that  Americans  pay  one  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
worthless  securities.  Think  of  it — nearly  $10  apiece 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States!  In  almost  a  score  of  states,  the  assesced  vatu' 
atK>n  of  all  real  estate  is  less  than  one  billion  dolbrs. 

And  yet  such  losses  can  he  avoided.  Caution,  care. 
invrstigatKin  and.  above  all.  consultation  with  your 
banker  will  reveal  safe  and  profitable  investment 
opportunities  for  you. 

TtxJay  15  Safe  Investments  Day.  the  last  day  of  Na- 
tKinal  Thrift  Week.  Hard  work  and  thnft  will  give 
us  m(>nev  we  plan  to  invest.  Otk  false  step  and  both 
will  count  for  naught.  Always  seek  the  advKe  of  an 
experienced  and  trustworthy  hnarKial  expert  in 
whom  you  have  full  confidence. 


One  of  the  key  advertisements  of  the  1925 
Thrift  Campaign. 


Home  Ovmers 


(K  The  United  States  has 
more  home  owners  than  any 
other  country.  4^. 

(K  Over  six  million  families 
here  are  not  subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  landlord.  ++ 

(K  And  this  is  a  great  factor 
in  the  content  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  ++ 

(K  When  a  man  owns  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  country  or  stock 
in  a  company  for  which  he 
works,  there  Ls  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  and  a  closer  bond.  ++ 

(!J_  90,(K)0  Brooklynites  own 
their  homes.  ++ 

(]T  Hence  their  interest  in 
the  development  of  this  bor¬ 
ough.  They  live  here,  own 
property  here  and  shop 
here.  ++ 


lynites  who  owP 
own  homes.  ^ 


PretUmt 


LAXOECT  CIRCtAATION  OF  ANY  BROOKLYN  NEWSPAPER 
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EDITOR’S  LIFE  THREAT¬ 
ENED,  BUT  HE  UVES 

Graphic  Chief  Gets  Murder  Note  and 
Myaterioua  Telephone  Call* — 
Seven  Days  Come  and 
Go  Without  Action 


"I  ro!)ks  to  Murder  Editor  in  Seven 
Days !” 

Old  time  turbulent  newspaper  adven¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  jumped  back  into 
Manhattan,  after  a  long  period  of  calm. 
.At  least  so  the  New  York  Evening 


from  Liverpool.  He  lived  six  years  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  while  under  the 
Soviet  regime,  and  comes  to  this  country 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  “Bolshe¬ 
vik  Persecution  of  Christianity.”  Also 
on  the  Saxonia  was  Christopher  Morely, 
former  columnist  on  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  now  writing  for  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  who  has  spent  six 
months  in  Normandy  with  his  family. 

TUCSON  STAR  SOLD 

Matthew*  and  Ellinwood  Assume  Con¬ 
trol  of  Arizona’s  Oldest  Daily 

Sales  of  the  Tucson  (Arizona)  Daily 


Graphic  would  have  its  growing  list  of  oi  me  i  t Arizona;  uauy 

readers  believe,  when  it  decorated  its  D^ge  (Zor^ration 

tahlnid  front  nacp  with  this  sensational  Matthews,  formerly  business 


tabloid  front  page  with  this  sensational 
threat  headline  recently. 


manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal.) 


And  Emile  Gauvreau,  the  Evening  Wonimg  Press  and  R.  E.  Ellinwood  of 
Graphic’s  managing  editor,  object  of  the  Tucson  was  announced  Oct.  31,  by  P.  G. 
threat,  stands  by  his  newspaper’s  slogan  l^'-'ckett,  general  manager  of  the  corpora- 


“Nothing  But  the  Truth.” 

"Newspaper  adventure  in  New  York  is 
turbulent,”  he  declares. 


-All  stock  of  the  State  Consolidating 
Publishing  Company  is  equally  owned  by 


The  “seven  days”  have  come  and  gone  publishers  who  assumed  charge 

and  Gauvreau  still  lives.  But  he  admits  Pl^ut  on  Nov.  L 

a  week  attended  by  slight  nervousness.  The  sale  marks  the  fifth  ownership  of 
following  receipt  of  an  anonymous  letter,  Star,  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
which  gave  him  seven  days  to  live,  the  -'Arizona,  since  its  founding  in  1877. 
story  of  which  ran  under  the  heading  at  Mathews  becomes  general  manager,  Ellin- 
the  lieginning  of  this  story.  "'15, 

Gauvreau  traces  probable  origin  of  the  Folsom  Moore,  former  manager,  re¬ 
letter  back  to  a  group  of  illicit  cotton  turns  to  Bisbee  as  manager  of  the  Bisbec 
brokers  against  whom  he  directed  the  Daily  Review  while  Chester  A.  Johnsmi, 
power  of  his  newspaper,  New  York’s  farmer  editor,  is  to  devote  his  entire 

infant  tabloid.  time  to  writing. 

The  Graphic  early  last  month  started - 

an  exclusive  ex^se  of  conditions  in  the  repqRT  DES  MOINES  NEWS  SOLD 
cotton  market.  The  public,  it  found,  was 

being  mulcted  of  millions  of  dollars  by  _  .  Z  \  , 

illicit  brokers  Gossip  Thzt  Cowles  Will  Merge  It 

The  newspaper’s  reporter-investigators  with  the  Tribune 

were  put  to  wmk  after  the  Graphic  Ob-  circulation  late  this 

Uiticd  the  first  story  of  a  death  threat  ^^eek  that  the  DesMoines  Nexvs,  a 

sen  Louis  Brooks,  chairman  of  he  com-  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  at  DesMoines. 

mittee  of  business  conditions,  of  he  New  i  ^.ad  been  sold. 


York  Cotton  Exchange.  The  letter  came 


..esumably  from  members  of  a  bucket 

The  Cfaphic,  under  Gauvreau’s  orders,  SS.ee 

immediately  started  further  probe.  v  mniirm-jfV  n  r  r.  e  i.i  i 

connrmatum  of  these  reports  couh! 

■  j  .  r  Tr  rJ  ie  Tti»  obtained  on  Friday,  but  it  was  said  that 

^  ?  I  n  tn  a  Statement  might  b^  expected  on  Satur- 

newspaper  has  reason  to  helieve  it  ong-  ,  vi„„,|pv 

inated  with  the  s^e  clique  which  threat-  •  ‘ 

ened  the  life  of  Brooks.  - 

The  letter,  typed  on  a  Western  Union  “Perfect”  Batteries  Sold 

telegram  blank  through  a  sheet  of  black  i.  r  »  l  •  j  . 

carkm  paper,  follows! 

“Keep  j^ur  hands  off  the  fight  against  assurances  of  some  adver- 


“Perfect”  Batteries  Sold 

Perfect  batteries  do  not  exist,  despite 
the  enticing  assurances  of  some  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  National  Vigilance  Committee 


the  autocrats  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  if  vignance  c-omm.nee 

you  don’t  want  trouble.  We  have  laid  ‘^5.  AsscKiateff  Advertising  C  ubs  of 
up  one  of  them  and  we  will  take  care  of  ‘'eported  this  week  following 

you  later.  We  can  do  the  same  to  your  ^  advertising  put  out  by  battery 

shop  as  we  will  do  to  their  structure,  concerns.  Cases  of  deceptive  battery  ad- 
Money  won’t  save  them  or  you  if  you  ycrtising  were  reiwrted  by  Better  Bus- 
don't  lay  off.  You  are  up  against  men  Bureaus  and  in\^stigated  by  the 

who  mean  business.  See  that  you  print  ^  igdance  Committee.  Firms  responsible 
no  more  lies.  ‘Seven-Three?’”  promptly  corrected  errors  in  their  adver- 

Li  addition  to  the  letter  Gauvreau  was  copy,  the  committee  says. 

treated  to  other  thrills,  he  says.  Every  - 

day  for  a  week,  his  telephone  would  Le.ve*  Toronto  Globe 

ring  and  a  voice  would  tell  him: 

“You  have  just  six  days  to  live,”  or  Bertram  R.  Brooke  has  resigned  as 
“just  five  days”  and  so  on,  down  to  the  promotion  manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
final  day.  _  and  has  purcha.sed  the  intere.st  of  W.  A. 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  the  Graphic’s  Lydiatt  in  Marketing  Publishers,  Limit- 
owner,  wanted  his  editor  guarded  by  de-  ed,  Toronto,  becoming  president  of  the 
tectives,  but  Gauvreau  refused.  publication.  Marketing,  with  first  issue 

“I  didn’t  worry  a  great  deal,”  he  said  for  November.  Mr.  Brooke  was  form- 
to  the  writer  this  week.  “A  threaten^  erly  vice-president  and  business  manager 
man,  I  think,  is  always  safe.  If  one’s  of  Marketing,  prior  to  which  he  was  ad- 
enemies  are  going  to  shoot,  they  don’t  vertising  manager  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
tell  about  it  beforehand.”  ....  I. coder  and  promotion  manager  of  the 

As  a  result  of  evidence,  obtained  by  lyimtipeg  Free  Press.  Marketing  is  an 
the  Graphic,  A.  H.  Jackson,  ch^rman  advertising  publication,  issued  bi-monthly, 
of  the  directors  of  the  Southern  Cotton 

Exchange,  and  F.  Donovan  Darby,  sec-  ■  .  ..  ■■  .  — 

retary  and  treasurer,  of  the  same  organ-  y 

sessions  recently  testified  before  Supreme 

Court  Justice  Guy  in  New  York.  Loa  Anivfes.  Gslil. 

The  story  has  not  yet  ended.  Despite  Gafaieii  •.oi  Daily  Averata  OrciiUUan. 
<ieath  threats,  according  to  Gauvreau,  the  swom  OoTemment  statpment,  six  .Month* 
Graphic  is  continuing  its  investigations  J?'*’'"*  rwfi** 

.  J  I  Month*  Bndinz  Sept.  30,  19J-I,  174.280  Dally. 

»nd  expects  developments  shortly,  which  ,„crea*e  m  Daily  Average  Circulation,  6,631. 

Will  end  bucketshop  activities  among  cer-  - 

tain  cotton  traders.  it  covebb  the  field  completely 

BEFBESENT  ATITES : 

H.  W,  Moloney,  604  Times  Bldg.,  Hew  York. 
O.  Logan  Payne  Oo.,  401  Tower  Bldg.,  0 
Berth  Michigan  Aae.,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  Morris  Hill,  710  Hears!  Bldg.,  Ben 
Pranoisoo,  Oallf. 


McCullagh  Returns  from  Russia 

Capt.  Francis  McCullagh,  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  former  special  writer  for 
the  old  New  York  Herald,  arrived  in 
New  York  this  week  on  the  Saxonia 


CANCELLED! 


When  Petey  Dink 
is  left  out 
—they  ask  for  him 

Ask  The  Hartford  Courant  and 
The  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel. 

More  than  100  newspapers  have 
printed  Petey  for  years. 


Petey  Dink 
Is  Back  Again ! 

Petey  Dink  is  back. 

After  an  absence  of  almost  a 
year  he  has  consented  to  once 
more  join  The  Tennesseean’s 
famous  family  of  comic  strip 
notables.  • 

Petey  makes  his  bow  to  his  old 
friends  today  on  the  daily  page  of 
comics,  along  with  such  notables 
as  Otcy  Walker,  Freckles  and 
Rudy  Nebb. 

This  time  he  is  here  to  stay, 
in  response  to  an  insistent 
demand. 

The  adventures  of  Petey  are 
born  of  the  brain  and  pen  of  C. 
•A.  Voight,  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  comic  strip  artists,  who 
has  a  clean,  pleasing  brand  of 
humor  that  is  contagious. 

Watch  for  Petey  daily  in  the 
evening  edition  of  The  Tennes- 


— and  now 

The  NashvilleTennesseean 
prints  this  on  the  front 
page: 


(REINSTATED 


r  Z  > 

^  ^ 


C 


How  many  of  your  comics  will  stand 
such  a  test? 

C|)e  iieto  iorfe 

Jleralb  tribune 
^j>nbtcate 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  8 ,  1924 


PITTSBURGH  PAPERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  spiegelman  named  editor 
WORK  EXTENDED  TO  NEW  FIELDS 

Former  Warsaw  Newspaper  Man  Joins 
-  -  ■■  N.  Y.  Jewish  Bulletin 

Joint  Outdoor  Advertising  Campaign  Started  by  Five  Papers  \\  iHiam  Z.  Spiegelman  has  been  ap- 

Which  Also  Experiment  With  Joint  News  pointed  editor  of  the  New  York  Jcuish 

_  j  j  !•  Oaily  Bulletin,  a  tabloid  printed  in  Eng- 

,  Stands  and  Delivery  lish,  which  began  publication  Oct.  15. 

-  '  —  .  Spiegelman  started  his  journalistic  ca- 

^PllE  daily  newspaiiers  of  Pittsburgh,  to  eliminate  destructive  and  wasteful  com-  reer  in  \\  arsaw,  where  he  was  city  edi- 
^  acting  through  the  Pittsburgh  Pub-  petition  is  practiced  to  a  greater  extent  tor  of  the  Jewish  daily  Der  Moment. 
lishers’  .\ssociation.  have  decided  ujMni  a  in  Pittsburgh  than  in  any  other  city  in  He  has  l)een  a  contrilnitor  and  collabor- 
co-operative  campaign  to  advertise  news-  the  country,  the  publishers  state.  ator  of  the  Haxilom,  a  Hebrew  weekly 


I  le  has  l)een  a  contrilnitor  and  collabor- 


DAIUES  LAUNCH  RADIO 
FUND  FOR  BUND 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Starts  Nation 
Wide  Campaign  Organized  by 
Radio  Assn,  and  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind 

Working  in  co-operation  with  the 
.American  Radio  .Association  and  the 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  news- 


Iiafier  advertising  which  is  believed  to  be  -  puolisnea  m  nerlin,  tne  liai 

the  lir.st  e.xjierimeiit  of  its  kind  in  news-  MELLON  AND  BLAIR  CITED  which  formerly  appeared  in  \\  arsa 

l«per  history.  i  i  other  journals. 

On  a  large  number  of  sign  boards  I"'o  years  he  was  editor  of  the 

which  have  already  been  contracted  for.  Injunction  Sought  Against  Publication  Telegraphic  .Agency  in  London, 

the  following  will  be  painted.  Income  Tax  Returns 

NKWSP.APKR  .Al)\  KKTISIXI 1  \\’\shi.\(;to\  \ov  (> _ Andrew  W  Montague  Joins  Herald  Tribune 

PAYS  IN  PITTSBURGH  Mellon.  Secretary' of  the  Treasure,  and  o-  i  i  i 

WHF.RK  PROSPERITY  BEGINS."  David  II.  Blair.  Commis.sioner  of 'inter-  '<'Diard  .Montague,  son  ol  ja 

.  .  .  nal  Revenue,  have  been  cited  bv  Justice  -'R'*«ague.  conductor  ot  the  syn 

Ihe  arrangement,  being  co-o|K-rative.  n.H;hling.  of  the  District  Supreme  Court.  , 

has  no  provision  tor  the  use  ot  the  name  November  14  whv  they  Tj-uth  Than  Hoetry  has  joined  tl 

ot  any  newspajKT  and  die  plan  can  be  from  pub'lishing  ‘'Y  ^ I  nbum 

accepted  as  a  general  boost  tor  news-  available  for  publication  ^  <>'«ague  was  lormerlv 

^  paper  ad\ertising.  figures  contained  in  the  income  tax  pTler  on  the  staff  ot  the  '  i  le  i  n 


ator  of  the  Uaolom,  a  Hebrew  weekly  papers  of  the  nation  this  week  launched  a 
now  published  in  Berlin,  the  Uacefirah,  ‘Irive  to  place  a  radio  receiving  set  in 


which  formerlv  appeared  in  Warsaw,  and  ^‘very  home  throughout  the  United  States 
other  journals.  where  there  is  a  needy  blind  person. 

I'or  two  years  he  was  editor  of  the  _  Start  ^of  the  campaign  was  announced  in 

lewish  Telegranhic  .Agencv  in  London.  New  ^  ork  by  the  New  York  Herald 


of  Income  Tax  Returns 

W.\shi.\(;to\.  Nov.  (>. — .Andrew  W. 
Mellon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
David  11.  Blair,  Commissioner  of  Inter- 


I'ribiiiie.  Other  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  will  co-ojxTate  with  this  move- 
Montague  Joins  Herald  Tribune  Staff  carrying  the  campaign  in  their 

columns.  .A  detailed  report  of  all  moneys 
Richard  Montague,  son  of  James  J.  received  by  these  newsiiapers  will  lie  pre- 


'  ■  '  '  '  ‘  ■  nal  Revenue,  have  been  cited  bv  Justice  -Mj-ntague.  c.Miduct..r  of  the  syndicated  pared  by  Prince.  Waterhouse  &  Co., 

Ihe  arrangement,  being  co-operative.  ,,f  the  District  Supreme  Court  column  ol  poetrv  and  comment  More  have  agreeil  to  audit  the  campaign  fret 

^s  no  provision  for  the  use  of  the  name  ,h„w ’cause  .November  14  whv  they  Truth  Than  Poep."  has  joined  t^^^  of  charge.  „  .. 

I  any  newspajK-r  and  the  plan  can  be  (.„j„ined  from  pub'lishing  ‘tc  York  Herald  I  nbiinc  as  re-  .All  money  raised  will  he  collected  into 

accepted  as  a  general  boost  for  news-  from  makin"  available  for  publication  l>‘’rtcr.  Montague  was  formerlv  a  re-  a  national  fund  and  spent  under  authority 
paper  advertising.  figures  coiuained  in  the  income  tax  P’rter  on  the  staff  of  the  ic  Y'ork  Siiii,  of  the  radio  advisory  committee  on  which 

■Another  experiment  is  now  in  jirocess  return  of  (iorham  Hubbard  of  Boston.  ;in<l  more  recently  was  connected  with  the  the  Herald  Tribune,  the  .American 


of  development.  Some  thousand  or  more 
news  stands  have  been  placed  at  im- 


Mass. 

The  rule 


the  court  i>  based  on  a 


IK.rtant  points  of  distribution  over  the  i,,.  Hubbard  this  week  in 


city  and  surrounding  territi^ry  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  Heretofore 
these  .stands  have  been  furnished  by  the 
individual  newspaper  but  a  recent  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  made  wherein  they 
are  to  be  owned  jointly  by  all  of  the 
r.ewsjiapers  and  in  the  future  they  will  be 
so  maintained. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the  worcL 
‘■Pittsburgh  Daily  NewsjiajKT'."  and 
"New sjiaiKT  .\<lvertising  Pays"  will  siiji- 
jilant  the  names  i>f  the  individual  news- 
jiajHT. 

.Another  exiieriment.  co-ojierative  de¬ 
livery  of  newspaiHTs  in  the  stands,  is 
now  being  tried,  and  if  successful  will 


which  he  claims  that  the  provision  of  the 
income  tax  law  jK'rmitting  iniblication  of 
returns  is  in  violation  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  privacy  of  the  citizens 
and  violates  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
which  assures  citizens  again-t  unlawful 
search  and  seizure. 


GERMAN  EDITOR  A  SUICIDE 

Hans  Hackel  of  St.  Louis  We’t-Liche 
Post  Feared  Breakdown 

( )n  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown. 


systi-ms  ever  attemjited,  the  publislurs  be¬ 
lieve.  The  morning  newsjiajKTs  are  being 


of  one  newspaper  take  on  its  load  for 


likely  will  lx-  extended  to  the  afternoon 
field. 

I  iThe  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  News- 


Herald  Tribune's  London  bureau. 


Copy  Course  Opens 

The  (jraduate  I  ojiy  Course 


I'oundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Radio  .Assfx'iation  will  be  represented. 

.Alfred  M.  C.’addell,  organizer  and 
secretary  of  the  .American  Radio  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  which  comprises  in  its  member¬ 
ship  more  than  LSO  radio  editors  through- 


lectures.  being  given  by  the  .Advertising  out  the  L'nited  States  and  listeners-in 


Club  of  New  ^'ork  under  the 


every  state  of  the  L'nion.  conceived  the 


Lbarles  .Austin  Bates,  oixiied  Monday  plan  of  the  campiiign. 
evening.  November  3.  with  a  talk  on  The  .American  Foundation  for  the 
"Letters.  Corresjiondence.  Direct  Mail."  Blind  is  the  national  organization  of 
by  John  Howie  \Yrigbt.  editor  of  /’(».</(igc.  organizations  which  work  for  the  hetter- 
Harry  \’arle>  is  manager  of  the  class,  ment  of  the  nation's  blind. 


MORNING  PAPERS 
THE  ^ 


GET  ACTION 
SAME  DAY 


result  in  one  of  the  greatest  economic  cause<l  by  the  extra  effort  and  anxieties 


inciflent  to  the  election.  Hans  Hackel,  5(> 
years  old,  editor  and  ]>ubli slier  of  the  St. 


delivereil  to  imjxirtant  points  in  the  city  Louis  H'r.'it-l.iehi'  I’o.^l.  a  (lerman  lan- 
by  the  same  motor  truck.  The  plan  that  guage  jiajier,  en<led  his  life  by  gas  in  the 
is  Ix-ing  worked  out  is  to  have  the  truck  kitchen-  of  hi-  boti’c  last  Sunday  night. 


irk  has  been  t<Mi  much  of  a  strain 


given  route  and  then  drive  to  the  plant  on  me."  he  wrote  to  hi-  wife, 
of  its  contemporary  and  take  on  the  Hackel  strongly  urgefl  the  election  of 
jiajx-rs  necessary  to  cover  the  same  route.  Presiileiit  Coolulge  as  against  the  Stue- 
tbus  saving  duplication  of  truck  delivery,  tx-n  Society  and  other  ( ierman-.-Vmerican 
Schcflules  will  he  arranged  as  rapidly  as  organizations  and  leader-  who  favored 


LAST 

REMINDER! 


thus  saving  duplication  of  truck  delivery,  tx-n  Sixdety  and  other  ( ierman-.-Vmerican 
Schcflules  will  he  arranged  as  rapidly  a-  organizations  and  leader-  who  favored 
jxissible  fixing  a  given  time  of  arrival  at  the  caiidiffacy  <if  La  l-ollette.  Because 
a  stated  point  so  that  excessive  six-ediiig  fif  this,  he  received  many  letters  of 
will  not  be  necessary.  lAir  the  time  being  abuse,  according  to  his  son,  Uarl  Hackel, 
this  plan  is  confined  to  the  morning  new.s-  manager  of  the  West-Liche  Post  steam- 
papers  but  slxxild  it  prfive  successful  it  shiji  agency. 


ON  OUR 


Hackel  was  born  in  (iermany.  He 
came  tfi  the  I'nitefl  States  as  a  young 
man.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  liattery 


jiaper  Publishers  .Assfxiation  are  the  .\  during  the  Spanish-.American  War. 
i  hrouidc  Tcleural'li,  Prcs.t,  Sun  in  the  aixl  because  of  his  unusual  letters  from 
afternoon  field,  aiul  the  (lazcUc  I  inie.c  the  front  to  the  West-Liche  Post  he  was 
and  in  the  morning  fiekl.  These  given  employment  as  a  reporter  when  he 

newspapers  a  few  months  ago  purchased  was  musterid  out  of  the  service  in  lf<99. 
the  I'jitt.tJinrfih  Hii/H/tch  and  the  Bitts-  He  Ix'came  city  editor  of  tlx-  paper  in 
bur filiY Leader  and  retired  them  from  th.-  \9(\7.  managing  editfir  in  1914  and  presi- 
lielfl.  Healthy  co-operation  in  an  etfort  <lent  in  1919. 


QRAUURE 
SECTIONS 
PRINTED 

Special  and  Regular 
Editions,  Magazine  Inserts 
"and  Commercial.  IDork. 

Standard  Qrauure 
Corporation 

LOUISUILLE.  KIJ. 


•  Cljrisitmas 
^topping 
iSumPer 

Artgravure  Section 

SUND.-tY,  DECEMBER  SEVENTH 

FORMS  CLOSE  TIGHT  NOVEMBER  20TH 

This  feature  issue,  beytind  all  shadow  of  doubt, 
is  the  most  widely  read  issue  of  the  year;  and 
as  for  coverage — well,  it  goes  to  every  person  in 
the  Cincinnati  market. 

Wire  Reservations  Now 


L  A.  KLEIN 

Chicago 
New  York 


R.  J.  BIUWELL  CO. 
742  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


,  CINCINNATI  / 

I^QUIRpR 

One  ofthed^rlds  Greatest^ewspapers 
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AUTO  CRASH  FATAL  TO  Toronto  Sunday  world  sold 
MISSOURI  PUBLISHER  Merged  with  WeeUy  Edition  of  the 

Toronto  Star 

The  Toronto  Sunday  World,  published 
at  the  week-end  by  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Emigre,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Toronto  Star  and  will  be  amaljjaniated 

-  with  the  Toronto  Star  ITcckly.  The 

George  A.  McClellan,  publisher  of  the  Sunday  World  was  established  originally 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  died  the  eve-  by  the  Toronto  World.  When  the  latter 
ning  of  Nov.  5,  in  St.  Joseph.  Death  was  taken  over  some  years  ago  by  the 


George  A.  McClellan,  St.  Joseph  Gax- 
ette,  Dies  Nov.  S,  Following  Injuries 
Received  When  Car  Leaves  Road 
— Bought  Newspaper  May,  1 923 


was  caused  from 
injuries  receiveti 
when  his  automo¬ 
bile  plunged  from 
the  road  and 
crashed  into  a 
fence  Sunday, 
Nov.  2. 

Mr.  McClellan 
purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest 
in  the  Gazette  in 
May.  1923.  as¬ 
suming  full  con¬ 
trol  four  months 
later.  He  moved 
to  St.  Joseph 
from  New  York, 


G.  A.  McClellan 


Mail  and  Empire,  the  Sunday  edition  was 
continued  under  the  old  name. 

Terms  of  the  sale  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced  and  piirties  to  the  deal  decline  to 
divulge  figures.  The  Star  Weekly  will 
take  over  best  of  the  World  features  but 
will  not  absorb  any  of  World  staff.  The 
World  has  circulation  of  about  70,000. 

The  World  was  started  years  ago  by 
W.  F.  McLean,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
World  as  a  Sunday  pjiper.  Legislation 
later  prevented  its  sale  on  Sunday  but  it 
retaineil  its  name  and  was  circulated 
Saturday  evening.  For  years  it  had  hard 
struggle  but  eventually  became  source  of 
profit  and  linancial  strength  to  the  Daily 
World  attaining  circulation  of  over 
l(K).tMK),  when  absorbed  by  the  Mail  and 


where  for  six  years  previously  he  was  Empire  it  was  retained  by  purchasers  as 
publisher  and  part  owner  of  Today’s  prolitable  property.  The  Star  Weekly 
Housezinfe.  was  launched  by  the  Daily  Star  as  week 

Prior  to  that  he  was  general  manager  end  paper  in  1910. 

of  the  Star  League  of  Indiana,  publishing  - - 

the  Indianapolis  Star,  the  Muncie  Star,  Tabloid  to  Become  Daily 

and  Terre  Haute  Star.  He  became  part 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  The  Toronto  Xezvs-Mirror,  tabloid 
Times  and  publisher  and  ow’iier  of  the  newspaper,  hitherto  issued  weekly,  will 
Dayton  (O. )  Journal  and  the  Jackson-  shortly  become  a  daily  publication,  it 
zilie  (Fla.)  Metropolis.  has  been  announced. 


Miller,  London  Editor,  Dies 

Frederick  Miller,  61,  managing  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  died  in 
London,  Nov.  5,  from  pneumonia,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  chill  contracted  la.st  week.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Telegraph  in 
1883.  In  19(K)  he  advanced  from  chief 
sub-editor  to  assistant  managing  editor, 
holding  the  latter  position  23  years.  He 
was  appointed  managing  editor  in  June, 
1923,  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  John 
E.  Sage. 


®bftuary 

Ft) WIN  C.  R.  HUMPHRIES,  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  lawyer  died  last 
week  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  later  the  Washington  Ezrning 
Star  covering  courts.  He  studied  law 
and  about  5  years  ago  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

Wai.tf.r  Scott,  84,  one  of  the  pioneer 
printers  of  the  Prozddence  (R.  I.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  and  later  connected  with 
the  Proz’idence  Morning  Star,  dierl  Oct. 
28. 

C.  F.  LeCompte,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspaper  men  in  Iowa,  for  62  years  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Corydon  (la.)  Times- 
Republican.  died  Oct.  27  in  his  home  after 
a  brief  illness. 

Ch.xrlf.s  W.  W'f.iser,  60,  one  of  the 
best  known  newspaper  men  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  died  at  his  home  in  Fullerton.  Pa., 
Nov.  2.  For  many  years  he  was  active 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Allen- 
tmim  Call  and  .dllcntozzm  Record. 

J.  W.  H.m.e,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Kezi'  Berlin  (III.)  Tribune,  died  recently. 

Thom.xs  .\.  Kav.\na(;ii,  veteran 
make-up  man  and  printer  on  the  Boston 
Trazricr-ficrald  dic<l  recently  at  his 
home  in  Boston. 

Grv  McGrrer,  53,  proofreader  on  the 
.San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  died  recently 
from  pneumonia. 


Saved  N.  Y.  Telegram  from  Oblivion 

Pasadexa,  (.'al..  Nov.  1,  1924. 

To  Euitor  &  Pcbi.isher: — 1  noticed 
that  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  carried  a  full  page  advertisement 
of  the  A'ezi'  York  Telegram  and  Evening 
.Mail,  containing  picture  of  H.R.Il. 
Prince  of  Wales,  reading  the  Telegram. 

It  pleased  as  well  as  interestesl  me  to 
note  the  circulation  quoted  at  over  220,- 
000.  But  I  wondered  how  many  of  its 
readers  of  today  knew  that  but  for  the 
writer  there  would  have  been  no  Even¬ 
ing  Telegram  published  over  30  years 
past. 

In  1888.  Mr.  Bennett  had  decided  to 
discontinue  the  Telegram  as  it  was  then  a 
losing  proposition.  But  before  doing  so 
he  gave  me  the  management  to  see  if  I 
could  revive  the  paper.  The  circulation 
had  dropped  to  10  or  12  thousand  and  the 
advertising  to  less  than  two  columns 
daily.  I  took  charge  in  November,  1888, 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  circula¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  between  30  and  40 
thousand  and  advertising  20  to  25  col¬ 
umns  daily — according  to  my  recollection. 

It  never  went  back  again,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  prosper  also  under  good  man¬ 
agement  after  I  had  resigned  on  account 
of  poor  health,  about  1900,  from  both 
the  business  management  of  the  Herald 
and  Telegram.  During  the  late  war  at 
Mr.  Bennett’s  request  I  went  to  Paris 
to  reorganize  the  Paris  edition  of  'the 
Herald,  after  which  I  returned  to  New 
York  again  as  general  manager,  resign¬ 
ing  again  later  on  to  come  to  California. 

ALBERT  FOX. 


London  Pott  Editor  Ends  U.  S.  Vitit 

Sir  Percy  Bates  of  the  London  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  who  has  been  visiting  in  this 
Country,  returned  to  England  this  week 
on  the  Berengaria.  He  told  ship  news 
reporters  before  leaving  that  he  could  see 
no  parallel  between  the  L’nited  States  and 
British  elections.  Washington,  from  the 
European  standpoint  has  always  been  an 
“incalculable  quantity,”  he  said. 


If  our  crerlitors  will  practice  strict 
economy  they  soon  will  save'  as  much 
as  they  have  lost  on  us. — .Milzt<aukee 
Journal. 


First  nine  months  of 
1924 

Carried  more  Men’s  Wear  adver¬ 
tising  than  the  World  and  Sun 
combined. 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


Fifty  Years  of 
Service 


During  the  month  of  June  the^'  i 
Mirror  Printing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror,  passed  their  fiftieth 
milestone  in  the  newspaper  profession. 

It  has  been  fifty  years  of  continual  service 
to  the  general  public  and  to  our  adver' 
tisers. 

During  this  time  we  have  built  a 
circulation  of  27,579.  This  circulation 
comes  from  a  population  of  115,000 
people,  who  are  voluntary  subscribers  to 
this  newspaper.  No  premiums  were 
ever  offered  nor  were  there  any  induce' 
ments  for  overnight  subscribers.  People 
bought  the  Altoona  Mirror  because  it 
was  the  kind  of  a  newspaper  they 
wanted,  clean  and  up'tO'the'minute  at 
all  times. 

Not  only  have  its  columns  been  kept 
clean  from  a  news  standpoint,  but  the 
publishers  of  the  Altoona  Mirror  have 
refused  all  advertising  that  was  not  up  to 
a  high  standing  and  in  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  publishers. 

Advertisers  locally  use  the  columns  of 
the  Altoona  Mirror  almost  exclusively  to 
put  their  message  across.  National  ad' 
ver tisers  seem  to  have  just  as  much  con' 
fidence  as  the  merchants  at  home,  realizing 
that  to  cover  this  territory  thoroughly, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  buy  space  in 
Altoona’s  leading  newspaper,  “The 
Altoona  Mirror.” 

MIRROR  PRINTING  CO.,  Publishers 

Altoona  iUtrror 

-  ALT(X)NA,  PA.  - 

Business  Direct. 
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LA  FOLLETTE  CHARGES 
DAILY  WITH  LIBEL 


Enters  $100,000  Suit  Against  Seattle 
Times  for  Publication  of  Excerpt 
from  Noted  St.  Paul 
War  Speech 


Alleging  publication  of  “false,  de¬ 
famatory,  and  libelous  matter,”  a  suit  for 
$100,(X)0  damages  was  tiled  in  the  federal 
court  of  Seattle,  Oct.  31,  against  the 
Times  Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Daily  Times,  on  be¬ 
half  of  United  States  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette. 

The  complaint  was  tiled  by  .\ttorney 
Kdgar  C.  Snyder,  secretary  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Progressive  Committee,  and 
Attorney  W.  I).  Lane. 

Kxcerpts  from  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Sunday  Times  of  Oct.  19  are  made 
the  basis  of  the  suit.  The  particular 
language  excepted  to.  as  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  4  of  the  complaint,  follows : 

“The  speech  by  1-a  Follette  at  St.  Paul, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above 
excerpt,  contains  the.se  phrases ; 

T  wasn’t  in  favor  of  beginning  this  war. 
We  had  no  grievance.  The  (ierman 
(jovernment  had  interfereri  with  our 
right  to  travel  on  the  high  seas.  ... 

( in  these  grievances,  which  were  insig- 
nilicant  considering  the  rights  and  conse- 
((uences  involved,  we  went  to  war.’  ” 

The  article  in  question  purjjorted  to 
quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
La  Follette  at  St.  Paul  on  Nov.  20,  1917, 
according  to  the  complaint. 

What  La  Follette  in  fact  had  said,  the 
complaint  sets  forth,  was :  “1  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  we  hadn’t  suffered  grievances ; 
we  had — at  the  hands  of  ( jermany.  Serious 
grievances.” 

“As  the  defendant  well  knows,”  it  is 
further  alleged,  “it  was  republishing  a 
false  and  incorrect  repf>rt  of  the  plaintiff’s 
said  speech  as  given  out  by  the  .\ssfKiated 
Press  at  the  time,  and  knew  that  the 
.Associated  Press  had  retracted  said 
statement  and  publication  in  the  following 
language : 

“  ‘The  error  was  regrettable,  and  the 
.Associated  Press  seizes  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  justice  to  Senator  La 
Follette.’  ” 

.Attorney  Snyder,  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Times’  article,  notified 
Senator  La  Follette  and  was  authorized 
to  take  any  action  deemed  advisable. 
The  present  suit  is  the  outcome. 


CHURCHES  SHOULD  ADVERTISE 


Lutheran  Group  Reports  Paid  Space 
Effective  in  Church  Work 

“Churches  should  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  reach  the  public 
through  newspaper  publicity  or  advertis¬ 
ing,”  was  the  report  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  publicity  at  the  convention  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
held  recently  at  the  Edge  water  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

“The  Lutheran  churches  have  found 

"  —  -  -n 


RADIO  RESULTS 

The  44-page  Radio  Section  of 
The  Sun  last  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  was  the  largest  in  its  his¬ 
tory — 12  pages  larger  than  was 
published  by  any  other  New 
York  newspaper. 

That  advertisers  appreciate  its 
worth  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  The  Sun  publishes  far  more 
Radio  advertising  than  any  other 
New  York  newspaper — nearly 
as  much  as  all  the  others  com¬ 
bined. 

280  Broadway 


publicity  and  advertising  proper  aids  in 
prosecuting  their  work  nationally  and 
locally,”  the  report  declared,  “and  the 
public  press  has  come  to  attach  a  growing 
value  to  church  activities  as  news  for 
their  leaders.  Paid  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  invaluable  to  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  l<Kal  churches.” 


Chicago  Associations  to  Meet 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Council  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  Advertising  men’s  Post  of  the  Ame-'- 
can  Legion,  American  Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies,  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  .Association,  the  Agate  Club, 
the  Women’s  .Advertising  Club  and  th? 
National  .Aeronautic  .Association  will 
hold  a  joint  pre- .Armistice  Day  luncheon 
meeting  on  Monday,  Nov.  10,  in  the  Tiger 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman.  Guests  of 
honor  will  be  the  world  flyers,  Gen.  James 
A.  Drain,  national  commander  of  the 
.American  Legion,  Richard  Henry  Little, 
column  conductor  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  distinguished  military  men. 


Washington  Reporter  to  Wed 

The  engagement  of  John  Aloysius  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  the  IVashington  (D.  (Z.)  Herald 
staff  to  Miss  Viera  Hines,  daughter  of 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hines 
has  been  announced.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  Nov.  19,  in  Washington.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  exposing 
cf)nditions  in  the  Veterans’  Bureau  which 
led  to  the  dismissal  and  indictment  of 
Director  Charles  R.  Forbes  during  the 
Harding  administration. 


Woman  Editor  to  Marry 

.\Ii.ss  May  Kerrigan,  former  editor  of 
the  Ihiotle  Times.  British  publication, 
sailed  from  New  York  Friday  on  the 
steamship  Munamar  for  the  Bahamas, 
where  she  will  be  married  to  Cyril  Mor¬ 
ton,  manager  of  the  Nassau  Guardian. 
Miss  Kerrigan  recently  arrived  from 
Liverpool  where  a  play  of  hers  was  pro¬ 
duced. 


The  Cathedral  Towns  of  England 


PETERBOROUGH 

Easy  of  access  by  the  great 
trunk  route  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  Peterborough  beckons 
the  traveler  to  its  noble  fane. 


In  passing  through  a  stone 
gateway  into  the  close  one  stands 
in  front  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
noblest  western  facade  of  any 
Cathedral  in  the  World.  Three 
uniform  gables  are  supported  by 
three  very  deeply  recessed  Early 
English  Arches.  On  either  side 
are  towers  of  the  same  period 
carrying  spires  and  corner  turrets. 

Two  queens  have  been  buried 
in  the  Cathedral,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  Henry  VIII’s  first  wife, 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  after 
her  execution  at  Fotheringay,  a 
few  miles  away.  The  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  Scottish  queen 
were  later  removed  to  West¬ 
minster  Abbey. 

On  the  London  <5*  North  Eastern 
Railway’s  famous  East  Coast  Route 
Between  England  and  Scotland. 

Apply  for  free  booklet  detcribing 
ALL  YOU  OUGHT  TO  SEE  IN  BRITAIN 


H.  J.  KETCHAM 


General  Agent 


FLASHES 


If  violent  exercise  is  essential  to  health, 
how  does  the  turtle  hang  up  his  records 
for  longevity? — Baltimore  Sun. 


.A  third  party  may  be  all  right  in  poli¬ 
tics,  but  when  it  comes  to  courtship 
that  is  different. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


One  kind  of  patching  the  modern  girl 
knows  about  is  patching  auto  tires. — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


Eskimo  wives,  says  a  returne<l  Arctic 
explorer,  often  are  traded.  Civilized 
nations  wouldn’t  think  of  using  so  harsh 
a  word. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


— “It  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  this  mul¬ 
titude  of  representative  and  intelligent 
people”  usually  means:  “Howdy,  suck¬ 
ers." — Baltimore  Sun. 


There  are  any  number  of  things  which 
appear  to  be  wholly  impracticable  until 
we  have  tried  them.  —  Nezv  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


Many  a  flame  is  started  by  the  flicker 
of  an  eyelid. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


Report  says  the  Prince  of  Wales  wears 
just  what  he  likes.  But  he  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  some  day,  like  the  rest  of  us. — New 
York  American. 


Imagine  the  consternation  were  credi¬ 
tors  to  adopt  radio  broadcasting  the  first 
of  every  month. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


True  religion  is  the  kind  that  makes 
you  love  people  after  you  no  longer  need 
them. — Baltimore  Sun. 


John  Barleycorn  was  staged  to  sing  his 
swan-song  years  ago — since  which  time 
he  has  been  constantly  engaged  singing 
encores. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


The  ZR-3  deserves  praise.  She  let 
off  her  gas  without  boring  anybody.— 
Baltimore  Sun. 


1899: — Wine,  women  and  song.  1924; 
— Moonshine,  flappers  and  static. — New 
York  Telegram  and  Evening  Mail. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  raise 
the  levels  of  all  highways  so  automobile 
tourists  can  see  over  the  billboards.— 
Nezv  York  American. 


“George  Washington,  wot  kinds  of 
cigars  does  you  smoke?” 

“Why,  brother,  I  smokes  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  cigar.” 

“Wot  kinda  cigar  is  a  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe  ?” 

“Castaway,  dumb-bell,  castaway  !”— 
Chelsea  Record. 


Things  would  be  better  if,  when  the 
nations  stack  their  arms,  the  diplomats 
wouldn’t  stack  their  cards. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 


Quality  Plus  Speed 
with  the  Ludlow 


The  Ludlow  system  of  matrix  composition 
is  fast  because  it  is  the  “Short  Route”  to 
display  composition.  No  matter  what 
style  or  size  of  typeface  you  need,  if  it  is  between 
six  and  sixty  point,  you  can  have  it  instantly  and 
in  any  quantity  you  want  as  you  want  it.  The 
Ludlow  eliminates  running  around  in  circles 
hunting  for  sorts.  It  eliminates  distribution  of 
used  forms.  Ludlow  type  on  slugs  handles  faster 
than  single  types,  and  make-up  time  is  reduced. 


Ludlow  compactness  eliminates  much  leg  work,  be¬ 
cause  everything  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator. 
Ludlow  slugs  are  of  even  height  to  paper,  thus  make- 
ready  time  is  reduced  over  the  make-ready  necessary 
for  high  and  low,  worn  single  types.  The  Ludlow  re¬ 
quires  no  magazine,  mold  or  machine  changes.  Several 
compositors  can  work  at  it  at  the  same  time,  each  set¬ 
ting  and  casting  a  different  size  or  face  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  one  another. 


JUM  as  as  you  Ktrep  ine  Tneitii  inviui, 

the  Ludlow  provides  an  unlimited  amount  of  new,  clear-cut 
type  in  a  six  to  sixty  point  size  range,  also  bold  and  extended. 

The  Ludlow  stands  ready  at  any  time  to  prove  its  claims 
to  simplicity  of  operation,  versatility  for  pnalucing  display 
type  on  slugs,  and  speed  in  production — it  being  the  fastest 
system  for  setting  regular  run-of-the-h(X)k  display  copy. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  simple,  versatile, 
fast  Ludlow  System  can  profit  you. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Hcarst  Bldg. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 

CHICAGO 


New  York 
World  Bldg. 


New  York 


LONDON  &  NORTH  EASTERN  RAILWAY, 
311  Fifth  Avenue  (at  Thirty'Second  St.). 
New  York 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 
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iUdSERVICE  NATIONAL  STATE  AND  LOCAL  VIIAS  SPLENDID  STOP  WE 
VELY  NOT  ONLY  IN  OUR  COLUMNS  BUT  IN  BROADCASTING  AND 
irklt  RELIABLE  SPEEDY  STOP  DURING  THE  HOURS  WHEN  V£  BROADCASTED 
lONlNSWE  WERE  GLAD  INDEED  TO  GIVE  FREQUENT  CREDIT  THROUGH  THE 
)Prtl)UNlTED  PRESS  FOR  ITS  RAPID  AND  ACCURATE  NEWS  SERVICE 
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trade  body  waging 

WAR  ON  FRAUD  ADS 

U,  S.  CommiMion  Issue*  Cease  and 
Desist  Order  Against  Varnish 
Firm — Cigar  Maker  Also 
Cited 


Warfare  against  misleading  advertising 
appeared  particularly  active  this  week, 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington  took  steps  against  a  cigar 
manufacturer,  a  varnish  concern,  and 
three  New  York  furniture  firms,  charg¬ 
ing  misrepresentation  in  advertising  copy. 

The  commission  issued  an  important 
cease  and  desist  order  against  the  Dono- 
lac  Company  of  Rochester,  covering  the 
objection  of  the  National  Varnish  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  on  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  advertising. 

An  unfair  competition  complain,  charg¬ 
ing  misrepresentation  and  misbranding  in 
the  advertisement  and  sale  of  cigars  was 
directed  to  Julius  Klorfein,  New  York 
cigar  maker,  while  three  complaints  were 
issued  against  New  York  firms,  charged 
with  misleading  the  public  in  advertising 
furniture. 

Under  the  law  whenever  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  has  been  used 
against  the  public  interest  it  shall  issue 
its  complaint.  However  the  question 
whetlier  or  not  such  method  has  been  used 
is  not  passed  upon  by  the  Commission 
finally  until  after  respondents  have  had 
thirty  days  in  which  to  answer  and  the 
issue  has  been  tried. 


Daily’s  Plant  Nearing  Completion 

Work  is  proceeding  quickly  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  new  plant  started  late  last  month 
by  the  Cape  Giradcaii  (Mo.)  Southeast 
Missourian,  an  evening  daily.  When  com¬ 
pleted  the  new  building  will  cover  more 
ground  than  any  other  commercial  build¬ 
ing  in  Cape  Giradeau,  measuring  125.6 
feet  by  113.  The  Missourian  will  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ground  floor,  the  remainder 
of  the  two-story  stucco  building  being 
fitted  for  stores  and  offices. 

SCRANTON  TIMES  TO  BUILD 

Four  Story  Modem  Plant  to  Be  Con¬ 
structed  Early  Next  Year 

E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  four  story  building  for 
the  Times  at  the  corner  of  Penn  avenue 
and  Spruce  street,  construction  work  to  be 
started  the  first  of  the  year.  The  new 
plant  will  be  erected  on  a  plot  adjoining 
the  present  structure  owned  by  Mr. 
Lynett,  and  will  have  a  ground  area  80  bv 
173  feet. 

Davis  and  Lewis,  of  Scranton,  have 
been  retained  as  architects,  S.  P.  Weston 
of  New  York  on  newspaper  engineering 
and  plant  design,  Dwight  P.  Robinson 
Company,  New  York,  on  engineering  and 
construction.  In  addition  to  the  new 
building  the  Times  will  install  entirely 
new  press  equipment,  adopting  the 
straight  line  unit  layout.  The  press  room 
and  reel  room  will  be  located  in  the 
Spruce  street  frontage  at  street  level.  .A 
number  of  features  will  be  included  in  the 
new  Times  Building  which  have  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  used  outside  the  major  cities. 
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OCTOBER  ANOTHER  BANNER  MONTH  IN 
NEW  YORK  ADVERTISING 


VEW  YORK  daily  newspapers  last 
month  published  the  second  largest 
volume  of  October  advertising  in  their 
history,  their  total,  according  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment,  being  15,598,282  agate  lines,  or 
867,858  lines  less  than  in  October,  1923, 
the  previous  high  mark  for  the  month 
iiid  for  all  months,  all  years.  It  may  be 
I  recalled  that  the  1923  figure  was  swollen 
by  efforts  of  advertisers  during  the  first 


ten  days  to  catch  up  with  the  publicity 
they  lo.st  during  the  pressmen’s  strike  of 
late  September.  And  it  may  also  be 
noted  here  that  the  last  few  days  of  this 
October  were  marked  by  some  slackening 
due  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  election’s 
outcome.  With  these  factors  eliminated, 
it  seems  probable  that  Novemlier  and 
December  will  set  new  records  for  their 
respective  periods.  The  figures  in  detail 
fctllow : 


Pages 

1924  1923 


Percent.nRe  of 
total  siiace  1924 


.\nitrican  .  8.2 

Herald  . 

Herald  Tribune .  10.0 

‘Mirror  (Tabloid)  .  2.1 

News  (Tabloid)  .  3.7 

Times  .  10.4 

World  . 10.0 

‘Evening  Bidletin  .  1.8 

•Evening  Tonrnal  .  9.7 

‘Evening  Mail  . . . .' . . 

‘Evening  Post  .  3.0 

•Evening  World  .  5.5 

•Sun  .  8.9 

•Telegram  &'  Mail .  5.1 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  9.4 

Brooklyn  Times  .  2.8 

Standard  Union  .  4.4 


1,397,140 

334,100 

581,906 

2,563,230 

1,559,278 

282,656 

1,516,514 

’  459,9i6 
854,992 
1,382,630 
791,052 
1,473,250 
443.420 
678,472 


1,408,092  . 

11,066,654  . 

970,456  426,684 


495.346  86,560 

2,438,942  124,288 

1,654,118  . 


1,567,228 

1798,620 

407,250 

870.004 

1,231,822 

tt758.064 

1,555,462 

461,164 

782,918 


1S.154  14,510  Tot.ds .  15.598,282  16,466,140  .  867,858 

Net  l.oss 

No  Sunday  edition. 

tTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924.  Sunday  issue  discontinued  March  16.  1924. 
ttEvening  Telegram  carried  107,728  lines  in  the  4  Sunday  issues  of  October,  1923;  this 
''"nge  is  included. 

Illerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 

’•Evening  Bulletin  first  issue  June  19,  1924. 

I  ^Mirror  (Tabloid)  first  issue  June  24,  1924. 


■twrican  . . . 

Htrald  . 

htfild-Trib.  . 
•irror  (Tab.) 
(Tab.). 

Times  . 

World . 

Bulletin. 
Journal, 
"t-  Mail.... 
t'e.  Post .... 

World.. 
'Jobe . 


1924 

1,279,726 

1,397,146 

334,100 

581,906 

2,563,230 

1,559,278 

282,656 

1,516,514 


1923 

1,408,092 

1,066,654 

970,456 


1922 

1,093,872 

1,240,434 

952,746 


1921 

1,056.762 

1,167,942 

940,708 


1920 

1,031,432 

1.285.416 

1,033,188 


1919 

1,103,590 

854,692 

886,774 


495,346 

2,438,942 

1,654,118 


329,318 

2,504,096 

1,826,518 


324.884 

2,154.542 

1,405,766 


209.570 

2,234.254 

1,682,738 


2,084,150 

1,692,936 


1,289,726 

1445,486 


W '{i’Maii; 

5“yn.  Eagle., 
■•lyn.  Times. 
Union.. 


1,382,630 

791,052 

1,473,250 

443,420 

678,472 


1,567,228 

798,620 

407.250 

870,004 

t . 

1,321,822 

758,064 

1,555,462 

461,164 

782,918 


1,187,118 

579,4.12 

346,740 

834.958 

753,302 

961,798 

639,008 

1,502,974 

326.040 

792,610 


1,081,276 

590,152 

411,884 

854.040 

718,454 

789,506 

601,478 

1,409,590 

336,808 

657,726 


1,028,202 

607,106 

533,542 

947,318 

765,398 

870,724 

623,894 

1,277,9.86 

382.564 

787,566 


1,085.464 

582.890 

432,783 

979,102 

981.850 

985,036 

852,996 

1,166,432 

t . 

741,550 


Permanent 
roads  are  a 
good  investment 
—not  an  expense 

The  lOgh  Cost 
of  Postponing 
Permanent 
Highway  BiUlding 

Poor  motor  roads  stifle  industry  and 
agriculture,  waste  huge  sums  annually 
in  high  maintenance  costs,  and  greatly 
increase  gasoline,  tire  and  repair  bills. 

There  is  not  a  state,  not  a  county,  not 
a  community,  that  isn’t  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  having  too  few  fjcrmanent 
roads. 

There  are  still  many  sections  of  the 
country  —  even  whole  states  —  that  are 
trying  to  operate  twentieth  century 
traffic  over  nineteenth  century  roads. 

This  is  costing  millions  of  dollars  every 
year,  and  will  keep  on  costing  millions 
until  we  have  well  developed  permanent 
highway  systems  everywhere. 

Even  what  we  often  call  the  more 
progressive  communities  are  far  behind 
the  demands  of  mcxlern  highway  traffic 
with  its  16,000,000  motor  vehicles. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  we  need  more 
Concrete  toads — the  roads  for  twentieth 
century  traffic.  ^ 

Your  highway  officials  want  to  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  you.  Get 
behind  them  with  ways  and  means  that 
will  provide  more  Concrete  roads  and 
streets.  Such  an  investment  will  pay  you 
big  dividends  year  after  year. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 

Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  29  CITIES 


T«al . 15,598,282 


tFigures  not  recorded, 

tSun  .md  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923,  name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924 
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E  D  I 


RETURNS  BY  RADIO 


Tl  I  K  AniiTican  people,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
got  tlieir  election  returns  on  Tuesday  night  by 
radio. 

It  this  new  communication  science  has  not  now 
demoii'trated  to  American  newspaper  publishers  its 
threat  or  it>  promise  we  are  indeed  blind. 

The  main  facts  are ; 

(1)  Newspaper  men  and  newspaper  organizations 
contributed  the  biggest  interest  of  four  years  to  a 
medium  other  than  print.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
this.  It  i>  .1'  >tupid  to  tight  against  radio  as  to 
ignore  it. 

(i)  Xew'papers  have  never  expected  to  make 
great  protits  from  election  night  service,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  radio  made  this  news  service  pay,  with 
adverti'ing  di>guised  as  “legitimate  program”  and 
stupendous  profits  tlowing  in  to  the  radio  interests 
through  sale  of  e(iuipment. 

(3)  .\'ews]taper  extras  and  bulletin  boards  Uxiked 
like  Stage-coaches  in  the  airplane  age  to  the  average 
citizen  whose  home  was  e<iuipped  with  radio,  and  if 
there  were  crowds  around  newspaper  offices  on  elec¬ 
tion  night  the>  demonstrated,  not  that  home  radio  is 
unapiireciated.  but  that  a  large  number  of  radio  sets 
arc  still  to  be  sold. 

(4»  Radio  Itroadcastcrs  couUl  not  themselves  col¬ 
lect  election  returns,  so  they  lairrowed  our  Uxds. 

There  were  many  unecjual  conditions  in  newspaper 
offices  throughout  the  country  on  election  night.  Not 
every  publisher  who  wanted  to  was  al)le  to  engage 
in  broadcasting  returns.  Hut  those  newsp<apers  that 
found  it  possible  to  get  into  the  game  were  in  splendid 
company,  were  marked  for  enterprise  and  their  pub¬ 
lishers  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  yet  ready  to 
yielfl  the  interest  of  their  local  tiekls  to  any  outside 
force. 

Radio  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  jiroblems  in 
ioiirnalism.  For  nearly  a  year  the  jxiint  has  repeat- 
t-dK  lx?en  urged  in  Kditor  &  I’i  bi.isiikr.  We  Ixjlieve 
this  new  art  has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  scheme  of 
American  life.  We  do  not  Ixdieve  that  it  can  jxis- 
sibly  supplant  the  newspaper,  partly  t)ecause  of  radio’s 
limitations  such  as  its  inability  to  select  interest,  and 
dc'initely  because  the  sense  of  hearing  does  not  satisfy 
the  same  intellectual  craving  as  does  the  sense  of 
reading.  We  d(>  believe  that  ways  can  lx-  found  to 
make  radio  broadcasting  profitable. 

KnnoR  &  Pi  bi.ismkr's  pr<fposition  is  and  has  lx*en 
that  either  journalism  shall  capture  and  control  radio 
as  an  auxiliary  force,  or  that  outside  forces  sha 
find  their  way  into  local  fields,  not  to  (ccupy  the  place 
now  filled  by  the  daily  newspaper,  but  to  find  a  new 
and  in  a  sense  competitive  market  for  news 
entertainment,  and  perhaps  advertising. 

As  sure  as  tomorrow’s  sun  press  telegraph  service 
will  be  delivered  to  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
by  radio  instead  of  wires.  That  is  the  business  of 
the  press  services.  F'or  newspapers  it  should  mean 
a  vastly  increased  volume  of  material,  for  automatic 
radio  transmission  has  stupendous  wordage  possibili¬ 
ties.  many  times  the  capacity  f»f  the  telegraph  key. 
I-arge  volume  means  broad  selection  and  opportunity 
to  serve  any  possible  class  of  general  information. 

.•\n  interesting  list  of  American  newspapers  tfxlay 
own  and  operate  br<jadcast  r>utfits,  or  have  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  with  commercial  crmcerns  which 
yield  the  -.ame  result.  These  newspapers  have  not 
been  content  to  lose  any  part  of  their  control.  In 
instances  it  has  bcFn  an  expensive  development.  Not 
every  publisher  could  withstand  the  drain.  R.adio 
broadcast  is  a  public  gift,  comix-nsated  for  only  in 
the  int  ingibles  of  prestige.  The  exceptions  are  in 
the  in-tance  of  publishers  who  have  found  a  means 
of  makii'g  indirect  profits  from  broadcasting,  perhaps 
through  great  enterprise  in  selling  radio  advertising 
or  through  profit-sharing  in  the  kKral  sale  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

Whatever  the  means  used,  we  believe  it  is  goo<l 
sense  and  grxd  enterprise  to  accept  radio  in  principle 
and  in  fact.  It  liofi  in  the  province  of  journalism. 
The  ifience  has  arrived,  the  practice  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated — what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 


Get  set  for  a  holiday  trade  of  good  pro¬ 
portions. 


RIAL 


ST.  MATTHEW 

Chapter  XVT — 26 

For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

NEWS  IN  AD-COPY 

UPREM.-XCV  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  is  unquestioned  when  copy  has  a  spot 
news  value,  which  is  the  most  effective  copy 
that  can  be  written.  Why  is  sjtot  news  neglected  so 
often  in  advertising?  Is  is  Iwcause  of  a  lack  of 
news  sense  rm  the  part  of  advertiser  or  agency?  Do 
the  mere  implements  of  the  trade  stand  in  the  way  of 
action — such  as  typography  which  satisfies  “all  hands.” 
cuts  made  just  so.  mats  prepared  to  meet  some  diffi¬ 
cult  specification  with  all  of  the  red  tape  of  putting 
through  a  national  schedule  to  be  unwouiul?  Does 
this  ])revent  a  news  flavor  in  national  copy? 

F.iiiTOR  &  Publish KR  recently  noticetl  how  John 
Lucas  \  <.'o.,  Philadelphia  paint  manufacturers,  got 
news  action  on  an  incident  which  bore  on  their  trade. 
The  morning  newspatx-rs  carried  a  story  about  the 
collapse  of  an  ohl  tire  escape,  which  crushed  out  the 
life  of  a  child.  Some  man  in  the  paint  concern,  with 
abstract  ideas,  immediately  said  when  he  had  read 
that  story :  "That  is  the  result  of  not  saving  the 
surface  and  protecting  all — if  that  fire-escajx.'  had  been 
j)aintcd  it  would  not  have  rusted  and  collapsed.” 

In  advertising  which  appearesl  in  the  evening  news¬ 
papers  the  morning  story  was  reprcxluced  in  facsimile 
aiifl  the  paint  concern  told  the  average  householder 
of  the  perils  of  rust  and  how  its  paint  would  pre¬ 
serve  such  iron  work. 

Nothing  could  lx-  more  obvious— yet  how  rare  and 
refreshing  it  is  to  see  this  copy!  FNery  day’s  news 
is  brimming  with  suggestions  for  advertisers.  Such 
advertising  copy  can  be  dependerl  upon  to  yield 
tangible  and  imme<liate  results. 

It  is  a  notion  of  ours,  often  heretofore  expressed, 
that  the  day  will  c»>me  when  certain  types  of  national 
mlvertising  will  l)e  so  in  tune  with  the  day’s  news 
that  it  will  Ik;  telegraj)hed  like  a  press  reixjrt  across 
thi.s  country. 


If  ill  your  adverti.iiiig  copy  superlath'cs  hai'C 
been  exhansted  and  exaggeration  beggared,  zcdiy 
not  try  to  deseribe  your  artiele  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  for  plain  people? 
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BITTER  INGRATITUDE 

T  is  a  commentary  on  civilization,  but  nevertheless 
true  that  most  of  a  business  man’s  life  is  a  fight 
In  the  battle  the  more  sensitive  ami  the  more 
original  and  creative  types  suffer  most  at  the  hands 
of  the  phlegmatic,  who  are  usually  non-creative.  This 
struggle  is  all  about  us  in  journalism. 

This  editorial  is  suggested  by  an  interview  we  have 
just  had  with  the  general  manager  of  a  newspaper  ir. 
the  middle  west.  He  is  one  of  the  cleverest,  mov 
resourceful,  most  scientific  newspaper  managers  w 
our  acquaintance.  A  few  years  ago,  as  an  employe, 
lie  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  daily  which  was  badl. 
on  the  losing  side,  the  tail-ender  in  the  field.  Through 
his  skillful  operation  this  paper  has  out-distanced  iij 
rivals  in  every  department,  and  whereas  our  fv  i; 
has  proliterl  in  reasonable  measure  the  stock  values 
the  ownership  have  increased  more  than  l.OOd  per 
cent  and  the  chief  stockholder  is  rich,  whereas 
faced  bankruptcy  less  than  ten  years  ago. 

While  fighting  the  battles  of  these  stockholder-, 
none  of  whom  is  competent  to  do  the  work  as  • 
j>ast  record  shows,  this  manager  has  been  compelled, 
he  tells  us.  to  maintain  a  constant  light  uixm  tlieir, 
the  Ix'iieficiaries  of  his  work,  in  order  to  effect  thr 
obvious  and  elemental  means  of  making  the  newspapr 
stand  up  in  the  community  and  progress.  They  ' 
plagued  his  life  and  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  glet 
I'nable  to  meet  him  on  any  ground  of  candor  or  ’ 
match  wits  with  him  on  any  business  problem.  •  . 
interference  has  been  covert  and  insulting,  largd 
through  others,  including  local  advertisers. 

f)ur  friend's  equity  in  this  really  mon  n  ■ 
achievement  is  his  salary;  the  obstructionist  owner 
ship  refuses  to  sell  its  interest  at  even  f.i'  y 
profits.  His  problem  is  to  resign  and  liegin  life  m 
again,  at  middle-age.  or  stick  it  through.  He  ■' 
the  latter,  but  some  day  inevitably  his  fine  spirit  ■ 
force  him  to  resign.  The  owners  will  search 
country  for  a  man  to  fill  his  shoes. 

What  is  this  perversity?  There  is  nothing  poli' 
or  industrial  in  the  objects  of  the  ob.structing  owner 
They  are  only  interested  in  their  newspaper  div'''en<! 
Is  it  ordinary  jealousy?  Could  the  psyclv  n  ,il. ■ 
iletermine  their  complexes? 

Gixxl  men  are  scarce — really  gixxl  men,  who  k 
how  to  make  a  newspaper  pay  without  resorting 
any  of  the  dangerous  “sell-outs”  that  shysters  : 
It  is  inconceivable  that  me-n  should  be  so  stupid 
those  who,  out  of  mere  cussedness,  stalk  a  man 
of  a  job  which  not  one  in  ten  thousaixl  i  '  i 
fill  so  well  as  he.  It  is  bitter  ingratitude.  It  is  !• 
headed  business. 

Public  opinion — greatest  foree  in  modern  life 
and  least  understood. 


A  WOMAN’S  VIEW 

RS.  FT,ORENCE  RIDDICK  BOYS,  worow 
editor  of  the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot  tells  me 
editors  some  valuable  inside  secrets  cxiiffu 
ing  what  women  want  in  newspapers.  We  find  b 
remarks  in  a  recent  bulletin  published  by  the  U' 
versity  of  Missouri.  It  belnxives  the  writers  of  ‘ 
per  cent  of  newsjMjx-r  material  to  give  sharp  ear: 

Don’t  write  “dow  n’’  to  women ;  many  women 
intellectual  and  enjoy  literature. 

Don’t  play  up  the  seamy  side  of  life,  nor  be  c>’ 
or  pessimistic. 

In  writing  to  women  you  must  make  your 
interesting,  “homey,”  human,  cheery  and  decent. 

Don’t  use  jokes  which  have  a  sting  or  a  r' tl'  ' 
fin  womankind,  as  the  mother-in-law  joke,  or  ' 
implying  that  women  talk  too  much. 

.•\void  preachy  propaganda,  wrangling,  low 
drivel,  “heart  preiblems,”  love  triangles,  politicals- 
ments,  extremism,  hobbies  and  fads. 

Write  to  the  home  woman,  but  don’t  forget  ' 
and  club  women,  the  school  girl  and  the  '  !■ 
wfiman. 

F'ully  90  per  rent  of  the  newspaper  is  written 
men,  but  women  buy  seven-eighths  of  the  goods  ■ 
over  the  counter. 

A  home  paper  is  worth  more  than  a  street  r 
and  to  get  in  the  home  you  must  appeal  to  " 

.\  woman  expects  news,  but  she  also  expects 
tainment,  inspiration,  hroad  views,  intellectual  >  ' 
practical  help,  idealism.  I 
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PERSONALS 


Guy  U.  hardy,  editor  and  publisher 

n{  flip  Caiinn  f'itv  rUnl  t  Rrrnrti 


A.  H.  Montgomery,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Clinton  (Ill.)  Daily  Public,  has  pur- 
cliased  a  grocery  store  in  Clinton  and 
will  devote  his  time  to  that  business. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


T.  V.  Bodine,  for  a  number  of  years  kJ  j 

managing  editor  of  the  Paris  (Mo.)  starting  as 

Mercury  has  purchased  a  half  interest  in  Salem  Statesnum 
the  , Mercury  Printing  company  formerly  He  is  now  manag- 
held  by  the  late  \\ .  H.  Alexander.  editor  of  the 

Harlan  Miller,  an  assignment  man  for  Oregon  City  Pn- 
the  XcTV  York  Hfcning  Post,  left  ter  (•rise,  and  fo*- 
Wednesday  for  a  10-dav  vacation  iti  Des  the  second  time 
Moines,  la.  heen  elected 

,  ,  .  ,  president  of  the 

\\ .  D.  1  aunton  has  been  appiunted  Oregon  State 
editor  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Sunday  j.^ditorial  Asso- 
Leader,  to  succeed  P.  J.  Ciiffen.  riition 


of  the  Canon  City  (Col.)  Record.  Mercury  has  purchased  a  half  intei 
wa>  re-elected  to  Congress.  Mercury  I’rinting  company,  foi 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  was  a  White  lield  by  the  late  W.  H.  Alexander. 

House  caller  this  week.  Harlan  Miller,  an  assi^iment  m 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher.  To-  the  Xrw  )  ork  hfening  Post 
peka  Capilal.  who  was  returned  to  the  Wednesday  for  a  10-day  vacation 
United  States  Senate  this  week,  will  Moines,  la. 

apin  have  the  comi^ny  in  the  Kansas  H.  Taunton  has  been  api 

House  deleg^tum  ot  D  R.  Anthony,  Jr.,  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  . 

Uin-enioorth  (Kan.)  and  Homer  to  succeed  P.  J.  C.iffen. 

Hoch.  Kansas  weekly  publisher  and 
menilier  of  tlx-  House  ixistal  committee.  R-  •  Sharpe,  who  has  been  kx'al  fea- 

.  r  ,  FI  •  ture  writer  on  the  Sydney  (N.  S.)  Rec- 

l.aurenw  Hills,  editor  of  the  /  ari.\  years,  has  joined  the 

Hc'-ald  Tribune,  has  arrived  in  thi>  reportorial  staff  of  the  Windsor  (Ont. ) 
country  on  a  two  weeks  visit.  He  will  R^rdcr  Cities  Star. 
spend  most  of  the  time  in  New  York. 

^  I  Lester  M.  Hunt,  political  eelitor 

Lrey  WiKKlsoii.  (It  the  Ozvensboro  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger,  and 
(Ky.)  .)/t’j.o’iigcr,  ligures  prominently  in  parents  of  a  son  born  Oct.  26. 
reminiscences  of  tree  silver  politics  by 

Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  in  the  .Vete  York  joe  Cornish,  former  high  sch. 
Evening  Post.  respondent,  is  now  a  regular  met 

,  f,  ,  11/-  the  staff  of  the  Tacoma  i 

Len  Small,  who  was  re-elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Illinois,  is  interested  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Kankakee  (HI.)  Republi-  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFIC 


lilNCE  Hal  E.  Hoss  was  19  years  old, 
he  has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  starting  as  a  contributor  to  the 

Salem  Statesnum.  _ 

He  is  now  manag- 


Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Following  his 
work  on  the 
Statesman.  h  e 
w  a  s  offered  a 
(Kisition  as  cub 
reporter  on  a 
Seattle  p;iper  but 


C.  L.  Houser  Company  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  East  and  West  of  the 
Lima  (O.)  Star. 

HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

T  EO  H.  WISE,  from  assistant  sporting 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Xeti's,  to  associate  news  editor, 
Hendersonz’ille  (N.  C. )  Daily  Times. 

WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 

UDW-VRI)  S.  MORSE  has  resigned  as 
advertising  director  of  Ixird  &  Tay¬ 
lor.  New  York  department  stc're.  effective 
Nov.  15.  .A.  E.  McElfresh,  advertising 

inaiiager  of  the  Stewart  Dry  Gmnls  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ixniisville,  Ky.,  has  been  ap- 
jxiinted  his  successor. 

Harry  A.  Porter,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syrup  Pepsin  Company  of 
.Monticello,  111.,  since  PHI,  has  resigneil 
to  iK'Come  vice-presi<leiit  and  executive  di- 


Lester  M.  Hunt,  political  editor  of  the  Seattle  p;iper  but  Income  vice-presi<leiit  and  executive  di- 

Tacoma  Daily  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Hunt  this  to  take  a  pjirtiu  rsbip  in  the  ^ 

are  parents  of  a  son  born  Oct.  26.  n'cckly  /’i.o/or  published  in  Salem.  Uiicago.  ^ 

joe  Cornish,  former  high  sch.Kil  cor-  "My  job."  be  says  ruininatively,  "was  akitc  xwrk  rcM  iidueiut- 

respondeiit.  is  now  a  regular  member  of  6*  write  the  news  and  editorials,  to  help  NtW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

the  staff  of  the  Tacoma  Xezes  Tribune,  print  and  fold  and  deliver  the  .)(Mt()  copies  T^'oRLST  CITY  ( N.  C.)  COCRIHR 

to  most  of  the  urban  population.  x  moveil  into  its  new  home  on 


East  Main  street.  new  miKlel  14  liin 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  position  of  correspondent  on  a  East  Main  street.  new  miKlel  14  liiio- 

Portland  paper  for  several  Oregon  Iwacli  type  has  lieen  installed. 

DALPH  SPANGLFLR  lias  joined  the  resorts  during  one  summer,  met  with  Winston-.Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel  has 
advertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte  such  success  that  he  entered  the  Courier  installed  a  new  nuxlel  8  linotype. 

(N.  C.)  Evening  Xczes,  going  to  that  office  in  Oregon  City,  that  fall,  working  Iroineood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  has 


advertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte  such  success  that  he  entered  the  (  nurier 
(N.  C.)  Evening  Xczvs,  going  to  that  office  in  Oregon  City,  that  fall,  working 
paper  from  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  as  a  reporter.  .After  several  months  on 


T  IN  B(4NNER.  lately  managing  editor  journal. 

^  of  the  (N  J  )  Ledger,  lias  circulation  manager  of 

,oiiH-.l  the  copy  desk  of  the  Xezv  York  ..tmerican.  sailed  on  the 

Evening  If  or.d.  Berengaria  from  New  York  this  week 

V.  Y.  Hostetter  has  resigned  from  the  for  a  six  weeks’  pleasure  trip  abroad, 
copy  desk  of  the  Xetv  York  World.  \V.  H.  Ward,  formerly  circulation 

Leo  j.  Rosche.  formerly  of  the  Xczv  .<'»  r  ^  » 

York  World,  (ind  Norman  S.  Hall,  form-  C^niicle  is  now  circulation  manager  tor 


as  a  reporter.  After  several  months  on  recently  iiistalleil  a  40-5  h.  p.  alternating 
the  t  ourier  he  t.K.k  over  the  managemiMit  airreiit  t  line-Westinghouse  double  mo- 
thinner,  another  weekly  in  the  j,,,-  drive  eipiipmeiit  for  the  pur()ose  of 
held  and  after  aaiiiiring  a  part  interest  .iriving  the  .12-  p;ige  Go>s  web  in-rfecting 
in  the  Banner  Hoss  effecteil  a  coiisolid.a-  stereotyjK'  press  in  its  plant. 


erl>  editor  of  Eoreign  Service,  have 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  -Viti'  York 
Fx’ening  Graphic. 

William  S.  Hines,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  San  Eraneisco  Examiner  has  been 
named  managing  eilitor  of  the  San  Eran- 
ciseo  Bulletin. 

F.verett  Delgrave.  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Tacoma  (W'ash.)  Daily  Ledger, 
^  is  seriously’  ill. 


tion  of  the  Banner  and  Courier. 

His  desire  to  work  on  a  daily  led  him  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

to  sell  out  his  interests  and  enter  the 

offices  of  the  (Oregon  City  Enterprise,  pi  I  I  .^BlhGlI  iK.AN.)  .Sf  A.  a 
where  he  is  now  managing  editor,  virtual-  ^  ^tyle  and  Exposition  Week 

ly  directing  the  policies  of  the  paper  in  editioii. 

the  absence  of  1'..  E.  BriKlie,  owner  of  ^  eirtim  (W .  \a.)  Letuler-S  ezvs,  an 

the  Enterprise,  who  is  .\nierican  minister  88-page  edition  in  honor  of  the  15th  an- 
to  Siam.  iiiversary  of  the  fouii<ling  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Hoss  has  never  1;.,<1  a  high  school 


c,";-"’*  ""  the  Toronto  Globe.  Edwin  C.  Young,  where  he  is  now  managuig  e,  it..r.  v.rti 
formerly  business  manager  of  ,irc  >  ‘>'recting  the  p, dic.es  ot 
he  A.te  York  business  manager  of  absence  of  1-  E.  Br.Kl.e.  owner 


the  Toronto  Globe. 

I•'rallk  L.  A’orke,  formerly  on  the  ad 
vertising  staff  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S. 


/it’;;;/!,;;  j/^/rK^iw  on  b.;  ^'"-ersity  .h  ( )re«mi. 


Walter  K.  Myers.  wIj<»  succeede<l  **  Julian  .Uivertiscr,  to  Miss  Bernice 
Arthur  F.  Stone  early  this  year  as  etlitor  riiomure  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 


.-..Ivertising  stk  of  ihe  Toronto  Globe.  ^  irviiuent  visitor  the 

students  have  recently  recognized  his 
ability  ami  his  jiersonal  ipialities  by  elect- 
MARRIED  j,ig  iiim  to  the  memlHTsliip  of  Sigma 

HN  R.  MORRIS  of  the  Tokyo  '’‘‘ba  Chi.  national  honorary  journalistic 
Japan  .Idvertiser.  to  Miss  Bernice  fraternity  for  men,  and  to  I  hi  Sigma  Pi. 
„(  *i.«  ^“•cial  tratennty. 


JOHN  R.  MORRIS  of  the  Tokyo 

•  *  hihtiH  tii‘Tfd*rti<^r  tfk  Bprnirp 


of  the  St.  John.sbitry  (V't. )  Caledonian-  Ledger  staff  in  Bonne  Terre,  Mo..  Oct. 


Record,  has  resigned  his  position  and  has 
returned  to  Boston  to  join  the  Edison 
F.lectric  Comp;niy. 

(iilbert  I.  Garretson,  the  Medill  Scluxil 
of  Journalism  has  been  app'dnted  editor 
ami  general  maanger  of  the  Dundee  (Ill.) 
Talley  .Vi’te.s,  published  by  the  .Associated 
Editors,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


27.  The  couple  plan  to  sail  for  japan 
early  in  December. 

Cliarles  H.  Eagan,  sports  writer  on  the 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 


If  iKSU  f  irC.)  .Wezos.  to  Miss  Ruth  C  .  woodm  an, 

Dietrich  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  at  Trenton,  publishers  representatives.  New  A  ork. 


Roy  A.  McMillan,  desk  man  for  the  ■tli'Ti  of  Providence. 


N.  J..  last  Saturday. 

Robert  Bryant  Carr,  erlitorial  writer 
of  Providence  to  Dorothy  Halsey  Doris, 


have  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Daily  Cithen. 

Fralick  &  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York,  have 


Iiiversary  of  the  fouii<ling  of  the  town. 

Tozi'ti  of  I'nion  (N.  j.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch.  a  212-page  (ioldeii  Jubilee  edition, 
Nov.  1. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

W  S.  C.AL’CH.  former  publisher  of 
*  the  Elsinore  (Cal.)  Lake  Elsinore 
I  'alley  I'ress.  has  purchased  from  H.  A. 
Perkins  the  E'allbrook  (Cal.)  Enterprise. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

i;  L.  L.AW'RENCE  has  been  ap- 
*  pointed  manager  of  the  job  printing 
lieiiartmeiit  of  the  Ft.  Madison  (la.) 
Democrat. 

How  many  advertising  and  editorial 


been  appointed  to  represent  the  .Sharvnee  iileas  for  your  newspaper  d<x's  this  Em 


Tacoma  Xeu’s  Tribune,  is  teaching  a 
class  in  journalism  at  the  Tacoma  City 
College. 

C.  1).  Hannon,  editor  of  the  Erie  (Ill.) 
Independent  is  recovering  from  a  serious 
illness  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

Roy  C.  Beckman,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Taeoma  (W'^ash.)  Xnvs  Tribune. 
las  returned  to  work  after  an  absence  of 
six  months  caused  by  illness. 

John  L.  Southwick,  for  28  years  editor 
of  tliv  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  who 
»as  ohligerl  to  give  up  work  earlier  in 
the  year  on  account  of  ill  health,  is  back 
at  his  desk. 

C.  .A.  Holding  of  Waurika.  Okla.,  is 
now  crlitor  and  manager  of  the  Comanche 
(Okla.)  Reflex. 


Valentine  J.  Oldshue.  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gasette  Times,  to 
.\Ii.ss  .Agnes  C.  Waldmeier.  in  Pittsburgh. 
Nov.  5. 

Herbert  D.  Frey,  auditor  of  the  Non 
Diego  (Cal.)  I'nion  and  Trilmne,  to 
Miss  Elvina  B.  C.  I.awson  of  that  city, 
recently. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

pRANK  H.  KIN('..  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  London  Bureau  of  the 
.Associaterl  Press,  is  visiting  his  parents 
in  Columbia.  Mo.  He  will  return  to 
New  York  next  week  to  sail  for  London. 
King  stopped  in  St.  Louis  liefore  coming 
to  Cidumbia  to  marry  Miss  Olga  Opie 
of  Oakland.  Cal. 

Winder  Harris  of  the  W^-ishington 


(Okla.)  .Vt'ti’.f  ill  the  F.a.st  and  West. 


TOR  &  Prm.isHER  contain? 


Vann  L.  Marsh  has  been  appointed  bureau  of  the  Universal  Service  will  sail 


editor  of  the  .Spray  (N.  C.)  .-Irroji'  sue 
feeding  Stuart  O.  Boiidurant. 


from  New  York,  Nov.  8.  to  spend  about 
two  nioiitbs  in  (iencia.  Switzerland,  to 


.Mien  Carncross,  formerly  with  the  rejiort  the  proceifliiigs  of  the  narcotic 
Long  Beach  ((  al.)  Press,  and  Spencer  section  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


^Villiams.  formerly  with  the  IJtiea  Kenneth  Duncan,  former  Minneapolis 
(A’.  V  .)  Pre.s.s,  are  now  on  the  copy  desk  and  Chicago  newspaper  man.  has  been  ap- 
M  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  I'nion.  braiik  (Miinted  chief  of  the  International  News 
Mullock,  reporter  on  the  s.ame  paper,  has  Service  bureau  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  re¬ 
done  to  Michigan  to  undergo  an  opera-  placing  W'illiam  S.  Sullivan,  resigned. 

Giis  Robbins.  foriTK-r  chief  of  the 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  form-  Uniteil  Press.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  bureau. 
*fjy  on  the  staff  of  the  Xezo  York  Ezie-  which  was  closed  with  the  establishment 
.Yfail,  is  now  assistant  editor  of  the  (»f  a  printer  circuit  there,  is  temporarily 


One  of  tKe  best  v?ays  in  ^KicK  a 
newspaper  can  render  a  direct  service 
to  its  subscribers  is  to  let  Frederic  J. 
Haskin  answer  all  questions  of  fact  its 
readers  may  ask.  All  correspondence 
on  your  special  stationery.  All  tbe 
original  letters  and  coupons  are  re¬ 
turned  eacK  v?eek  to  publications  taking 
tbe  service. 


fan's  (Mo.)  .Mercury. 


attached  to  the  New  York  office. 


LINOTYPE 


9  TRADE 


Model  24 

A  Whole  Com¬ 
posing  Room  at 
the  Operator’s 
Finger  Tips 


Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

press  association 

”  executive  committee,  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  Richmond,  Wednesday,  Nov. 
12.  to  decide  the  time  and  place  for  the 
mid-winter  meeting. 

Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Nov. 
27  and  28. 

Advertising  Club  of  New  York 

heard  Jean  Patou,  famous  French 
fa.'.hion  designer  and  sportsman,  at  a 
special  luncheon  of  its  members  on  Nov. 
ft.  Next  Monday,  Nov.  10,  the  club  will 
hear  Mr.  G<Klfrey  L.  Cabot,  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  National  Aeronautic  As¬ 
sociation.  and  Rear  Admiral  \\.  A. 
Fullam,  in  a  talk  on  the  aviation  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  L'nited  States  t<Klay.  f)n 
Nov.  12,  Wednesday,  the  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Knox,  president  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  is  to  speak  to  the  mem- 
l)ers. 

Pacific  Coast  and  Inter-Mountain 
Newspaper  Executives  will  gather  in 
San  Francisco  Nov.  20,  for  their  second 
annual  convention. 

New  England  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  have  prepared  an  elaborate 
program  of  addresses  on  advertising 
subjects  for  their  annual  convention  to 
be  held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nove.  16 
to  20.  Edward  A.  Eilene,  prominent 
Boston  merchant,  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  speakers. 


ASSOCIATION  CHIEFS 


TN  ,\.  H.  (jravenhorst,  editor  of  the 
lifiins’ham  (Ill.)  Review,  the  Illinois 
Press  .-Xssociation,  has  an  army  veteran 
for  its  1924  presi¬ 
dent.  — 

Mr.  Graven- 
h  o  r  s  t  served  on 
the  Mexican 
border  from  1916 
to  1917  with  the 
4th  Illinois  In¬ 
fantry  as  a  cap¬ 
tain,  and  in  the 
world  war  from 
1917  to  1919. 

He  saw  a  year’s 
active  service  in 
France,  where 
he  was  made  a 
major  of  infantry  a.  H.  G«avenho»st 
in  November 
1918. 

He  comes  from  an  old  newspaper 
family,  and  started  his  newspaper  work 
as  “devil”  in  his  father’s  newspaper  plant, 
the  liMnf’ham  Review’,  in  1902.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  same  newspaper  in 
1908,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since, 
except  during  periods  of  his  army  service. 

From  1913  to  1917  he  was  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Illinois 
State  Reformatory,  being  the  youngest 
man  who  has  ever  held  that  office. 

In  1923  he  was  made  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  presidency  at  a  recent 
convention,  succeeding  John  H.  Harrison 
of  the  Danville  (III.)  Commercial-News. 


Graham  Hemminger,  recently  connec¬ 
ted  with  Drug  Topics,  in  New  York, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Eastman,  Scott  & 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Hemminger  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Richard  A. 
Foley  Agency,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

Wolf  Rothband  and  I.awrence  H. 
Flynn  have  joined  the  Ethridge  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  advertising  agency,  as 
members  of  their  art  staff. 

J.  H.  Newmark,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
taken  over  the  account  of  the  Twin-High 
Corporation,  distributing  the  Twin-High 
Transmission  for  Ford  cars  and  trucks. 
The  account  of  the  Rawlings  Company  of 
Ameria  is  now  also  being  handled  by  this 
ad>ertising  agency. 

Former  Heart!  Editor  Diet 

Philip  Francis,  67,  former  leading  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
died  of  heart  disease  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
Nov.  2.  At  one  time  Mr.  Francis  was 
editor  of  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  Mail  and 
later  was  employed  by  the  San  Traneiseo 
Call  and  Examiner,  going  east  to  become 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  and  political  writer  in  Washington. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


A.  LYDIATT,  publisher  since 
^  *  1914  of  Lydiatt's  Book  and  since 
1918  of  Marketing,  the  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  journal,  has  severed  all  connections 
with  these  publications  and  along  with 
W.  G.  Abel  of  the  Smith,  Denne  & 
Moore  Agency  has  formed  W.  A. 
Lydiatt,  Limited,  a  new  advertising 
agency,  at  27  Wellington  street,  East 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Lydiatt  began  his  advertising 
career  25  years  ago  with  George  P. 
Rowell,  New  York.  Following  several 
years  with  other  agencies  in  New  York, 
he  was  for  nearly  two  years  in  Toronto 
as  an  advertising  specialist.  He  was  then 
associated  with  J.  J.  Gibbons  Agency, 
Toronto,  and  the  Butterick  publications. 
New  York,  successively,  establishing  his 
own  business  in  1914. 

Mr.  Abel  was  recently  on  the  staff  of 
the  Grain  Growers’  Guide,  Winnipeg, 
and  for  the  past  year  with  the  Smith, 
Denne  &  Moore  Agency,  Toronto. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

FOB  DAILY,  BDITDAT  Ain>  WBEKLT  NEWSPAPEBB. 


Columns 


‘If  Yon  Believe  It,  It’e  Bo!” — Dally. 

‘Direct  from  Broadway" — A  weekly  theatrii-al 


"Between  the  Linea”— AlKiiit  Aiithora  A  Bf>oka. 
Tri-Feature  Bynd.  Bervice,  110  W.  40th  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


Fiction 


"BTOEIEB” 
t>*wl«  Wilaon  Appleton.  Jr. 

2048  Eaat  WUmot  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WORLD'S  FAMOUS  AUTHORS 
T*nex,-,.lled  aelertion,  aeriala,  novelettea,  ahorta. 
Service  for  Authora,  33  W.  43d  Bt.,  M.  Y, 


Radio 


Theatrical 


RADIO  HEWS  AMD  FEATURE8 
Two  colnmna  weekly  by  Carl  H.  Butman. 

WaahlnrtOB  Radio  Mewa  Service, 
Room  SOI,  14SS  T  St.,  Waahlnctoa,  D.  0. 


CLIMBING 


WILLIAM  M.  HINES  has  been  ap- 
ptiinted  managing  editor  of  the  San 
I-rancisco  Bulletin,  recently  purchased  by 
a  syndicate  of 
wealthy  San 
Francisco  business 
men. 

began  his  news- 
paper  career  as 

.1Y  ^  correspondent  for 
S  the  San  krancisco 
Examiner,  work- 
ing  his  way  up 
from  the  ranks  to 

that  newspaper. 

While  city  ed- 
WiLLiAU  M.  Hines  itor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Hines 
solved  the  Father  Heslin  murder  mystery, 
for  which  William  Hightowe  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  a  life  sentence.  He  also  arranged  the 
first  air-transport  for  newspaper  service, 
the  bringing  of  the  Toledo  Willard-Demp- 
sey  light  pictures  to  the  Pacific  (ioast  by 
’plane,  beating  the  other  San  Francisco 
newspapers  by  48  hours. 


Establishment  of  the  Carl  Reimers 
Company,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Gotham  National 
Bank  Building,  Broadway  at  59th  street. 
New  York,  was  announced  this  week. 
The  incorporators  are  Carl  Reimers, 
Charles  H.  Bauer,  and  Boyden  Sparkes. 
Sparkes,  who  is  a  political  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
plans  to  continue  in  newspaper  work, 
being  only  financially  interested  in  the 
new  agfincy.  He  returned  to  New  York 
this  week  from  Evanston,  Ill.,  where  he 
covered  the  wind-up  of  the  Dawes  cam¬ 
paign  for  Vice-Presidency. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Sy  verson- Kelley  Advertising 
Agency,  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  reception  and  dance  to  be 
held  in  Spokane,  November  7.  Officials 
of  the  agency  are  Alfred  H.  Syverson 
Raymond  P.  Kelley,  Hervey  L.  Mc- 
Cxiwan,  Sam  R  Smyth,  Lee  R.  Double, 
Dorothy  Egan,  and  Lois  Koss. 


Radio 


CURREHT  RADIO 

Dallr  Bervire,  rcllible  and  tlmclr,  that  raakca 
radio  fana  regular  newapaper  rradera.  A  com 
plate  department. 

American  Radio  Relay  Laaxne,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Religious  Features 


A  "DIFFERENT  "  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON 

Th**  Staiulani  R«*llKiouK  F<‘aturp  of  Amorlcun 
Nowxpappnioiii.  Tw»*nt.v  fivo  yoara  of  continuoiiH 
publlration.  Non-(>>ntrovcrsiaL  Readable.  Timely. 
The  Fllii  Service.  Bwarthmore,  Pa. 


"DIRECT  FROM  BROADWAY” 

A  weekly  column  by  one  of  New  Tork'a  beat 
Informed  theatrical  peraonaxea. 
Tri-Foatura  Synd.  Service,  110  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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It  Pays  to  Advertise  in  the 

SOUTH 


For  the  year  1 923,  the  total  value  of  crops  produced  by  the 
Southern  States  was  $6,127,400,000  or  approximately  42%  of 
the  entire  crop  value  of  the  United  States. 


The  increase  in  value  of  the 


ajlabama 

••Binninghim  Age-Herald  . (H) 

••Birmingham  Age-Herald . (8) 

••Birmingham  News  . (E) 

••Birmingham  News  . ;....(8) 

••Mobile  News-Item  . (E) 

••Mobile  Register  . (Ml 

••Mobile  Register  . •. . (8) 


•••Daytona  Daily  Nows  . (E8) 

••Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville. .  (MA8) 

••Miami  Herald  . (M) 

••Miami  Herald  . (8) 

•••Orlando  8entinel  . (M&8) 

tSt.  Petersburg  Independent  . (E) 

••Tampa  Times  . (E) 

••Tampa  Trifcnr.o  . (MAS) 


••Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

••Augusta  Herald  . (8) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (M) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (8) 

••8avannah  Morning  News  (M).  21.378.(8) 

KENTITCKY 

••Lexington  Leader  . (E) 

••Lexington  Leader  . (8) 

••Paducah  8un  . (E) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

tAsheville  Citizen  . (M) 

tAsheville  Citizen  . (8) 

••Oreensloro  Daily  News  . (M) 

••Greensboro  Daily  News  . (8) 

••Raleigh  News  and  Observer . (M) 

••Raleigh  News  and  Observer . (8) 

•••Winston-Salem  Sentinel  . (E) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

••Columbia  Record  . (E) 

••Columbia  Record  . (8) 

••Columbia  State . (M) 

••Columbia  State  . (8) 

••Oreeneville  Nows  . (M) 

••Spartanburg  Journal  . (E) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  (M)  6,728 . (S) 

TENNXSSEE 

••Chattanooga  Times  . (M) 

••Chattanooga  Times  . (S) 

tNashville  Banner  . (E) 

tNashville  Banner  . (8) 

VLROINIA 

•••Danville  Register  and  Bee . (MAE) 

•••Danville  Register  (Sunday)  . 

••Newport  News  Times-Herald . (E) 

••Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM) 

••Roanoke  Times  A  World-Nows _ (MAE) 

••Roanoke  Times  . (S) 

••Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader.. (E) 

••  A,  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  80,  1984, 

•••  A.  B.  0.  Statement.  April  1.  1984. 

1  Government  Statement,  Sept.  SO,  1994. 
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cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States 

has  been  considerable,  but  the  great 
increase  in  diversified  farming  in  the 
South  has  been  responsible  for  the  vast 
proportion  of  this  increase  in  the  value 

for  1923. 

The  South’s  estimated  area  of  all 
farm  crops  is  1 30,250,000  acres, 
which  is  over  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop  area  of  the  United  States.  Out  of 
this  acreage,’  about  three-fourths  of 
the  farming  area  in  the  South  is  de¬ 
voted  .to  diversified  agriculture  and 
only  one-fourth  to  cotton. 

Because  of  the  large  value  of  her 
crop,  the  South  finds  herself  supplied 
with  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 

The  listed  newspapers  cover  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  South 
and  the  use  of  these  dailies  will  enlist 
the  local  dealers  for  pushing  your 
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PEARSON  AND  CURTIS 
CONSULT  COOLIDGE 

Preaident  Tells  Them  Congress  Must 
Act  on  Second  Class  Mail 
Report  Before  He  Can 
Move 

(Hy  Tclcgrat'h  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Xov.  6. — The  forthcom¬ 
ing  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  Congress  on  mail  costs,  including  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter,  is  understood  to  have 
lieen  discussed  by  A.  C.  Pearson,  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Publishers’ 
(.'onference,  and  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the 
Philadelphia  publisher,  with  President 
C(K)lidge  at  the  White  House  Thursday. 

It  was  understiKKi  from  a  W'liite  House 
sliokesman  the  President  informed  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Curtis  and  others  present  at 
the  conference  in  the  President’s  private 
study  that  the  report  was  one  for  Con¬ 
gress  and  not  for  him  to  pass  upon  first. 
.-\s  Congress  had  s])ecifically  authorized 
and  otherwise  jirovided  for  an  extensive 
investigation  of  mail  costs  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  now  been  going  on 
for  a  long  time. 

Postmaster  (ieneral  Harry  S.  Xew  an¬ 
nounced  after  the  White  House  confer¬ 
ence  the  report  would  not  be  made  public 
until  it  is  submitted  to  Congress  after 
the  national  legislative  body  mc-ets  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Xor  was  it  revealed  clearly  whether 
recommendations  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  would  accompany  the  report,  or 
the  department  would  depend  u])on  what¬ 
ever  recommendations  Congress  may 
make  on  the  basis  of  the  reixirt. 

Xeither  Mr.  Pearson  nor  Mr,  (\irtis 
would  discuss  any  phase  of  their  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  President,  nor  the  subse- 
•  pient  one  they  are  said  to  have  had  with 
the  Postmaster  Ceneral. 

Their  visit  to  the  White  House  re- 
viveil  the  (luestion  of  whether  promised 
increased  pay  for  jxistal  employes  is  to  be 
met  by  increases  in  first,  second  or  third 
class  mail  rates. 

The  President  has  assured  callers  at 
the  White  House  he  will  now  sign  a 
IMistal  jiay  raise  bill  if  jiroper  means  are 
found  tf>  finance  it.  (.’ongressman  Mar¬ 
tin  B.  .Madden,  chairman  of  the  House 
.\p|)ro],'riations  Committee,  who  was  also 
a  visitor  to  the  White  House  Thursday, 
reiterated  his  opjiosition  to  increased  mail 
rates  being  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 

“BETTER  AD  WEEK”  URGED 

Carmical,  of  Chicago  American,  Ad- 
dreMes  Direct  Mail  Arsociation 

Hope  for  creation  of  a  "Better  .\dver- 
tising  W’ee-k,”  was  expressed  by  .•\.  L. 
(^rmical,  director  of  promotion  publicity 
of  the  Chicago  American,  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  Convention,  held  last  week  at 
Pittsburgh. 

“If  a  lot  of  advertisers  would  see  the 
way  some  advertising  is  brought  into  the 
world,  some  advertisers  would  hang  their 
heads  in  shame,”  he  declared. 

Carmical  said  that  no  newspaper  places 
more  emphasis  on  the  value  of  direct  mail 
advertising  than  the  Chicago  .American 
which  sent  out  .3.fKX),0()0  pieces  of  direct 
mail  matter  last  year  in  efforts  to  build  up 
circulation  and  advertising.  He  con- 
tenderl  direct  mail  advertising  can  be 
made  as  fresh  as  newspaper  advertising. 


OF  the  entire  population  rA  the  state 
of  Utah,  263,340  people,  or  53  per 
rent.  live  within  a  44  mile  radius  of 

SRdt  Lake  Oty. 

She  S^ip^l^etus 


*  this  territory  18.887  papers,  or  a 
paper  to  every  2.9  families. 

Fereign  Repreaentativea 
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New  York  Chicago  Datrolt 

Kanaaa  City  St.  Louia  Atlanta 

Pacific  Coast  Rapra  aan  tativaa 
CONGER  A  JOHNSnrON 
Los  Aagelaa  San  Fran  risen 


GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


COME  years  ago  the  Hartford  Couratit, 
the  oldest  and  certainly — barring  its 
abominable  politics — one  of  the  best  of 
Xew  England  newspapers,  boasted  that 
the  widow  W’atson,  who  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  that  paper  in  1776,  was  “the  first 
woman  editor  in  the  United  States.” 

It  would  appear  from  the  following 
notes  that  the  South  Carolina  widow 
Timothy  preceded  Mrs.  Watson  by  38 
years. 

The  five  South  Carolina  women  here 
briefly  considered  were  not  literary  wom¬ 
en  whose  novels,  dramas,  reviews,  trans¬ 
lations  or  poems  are  described  and  crit¬ 
icised  in  “Southland  Writers,”  “Women 
of  the  South  Distinguished  in  Litera¬ 
ture,”  Davidson’s  “Living  Writers  of  the 
South,”  Miss  Jennie  T.  Clark’s  “Songs 
of  the  .South.’’  Ludwig  Lewisohn’s  "His¬ 
tory  of  Literature  in  South  Carolina,” 
Prof.  G.  A.  Wauchope’s  "The  Writers 
of  South  Carolina,”  or  other  compendia 
of  the  kind,  but  women  who  were  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  in  managing  or  editing 
newspapers ;  members  of  “the  fourth  es¬ 
tate,”  co-workers  in  “the  art  preserva¬ 
tive  of  all  arts.” 

Mrs.  .Alice  Morse  Earle,  in  an  article 
in  the  .Vrti'  )'(>rk  hidcl'ciitlciit .  regarded 
it  “a  curious  circumstance  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  so  many  Southern 
newspapers  should  have  been  conducted 
by  women.”  and  observed:  “Long  ere 
that,  from  17.3S  to  1740.  Elizalieth  Tim¬ 
othy.  *  *  *  publisher  of  the  South 

Carolina  flazette.  carried  on  that  paper 
after  her  husband’s  death,  and  her  son 
Peter  Timothy  succeeded  her.” 

All  “country  newspaper”  men  of  the 
old  days  have  read,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  wrote  earnest  appeals  to  subscribers 
to  "i>ay  uj)”  their  <lues.  hut  the  appeal 
of  Liui-.  Timoth- ’•>  w  idow  in  7'//c  (m- 
rrtlr  in  17.18,  which  apparentlv  e''Cai:e<l 
Mrs.  Earle’s  notice,  is  probably  unique 
in  .American  journalism.  *  ♦  *  She 

announced,  in  December.  1738.  that  she 
would  continue  the  pap<-r  as  usual,  and 
asks  patrons  “to  continue  their  favors 
and  good  offices”  to  the  “poor,  afflicted 
widow,  and  six  small  children,  and  an¬ 
other  hourly  expected.” 

In  1782,  .Anne,  the  widow  of  Peter 
Timothy,  revived  the  Gazette,  as  had 
her  mother-in-law  before  her,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  successfully  twice  a  week  for 
10  years,  till  her  death  in  1792.  Mrs. 
Earle  says :  “She  had  a  large  printing 
house,  corner  of  Broad  and  King  streets. 
Charleston,  and  was  printer  to  the  State, 
truly  a  remarkable  woman!” 

Peter  Timothy’s  sister  Mary  married 
Charles  Crouch,  who  w'as  drowned  when 
on  a  vessel  bound  for  Xew  York.  *  He 
was  a  sound  Whig  and  had  set  up  a 
paper  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  .Act, 
called  the  South  Carolina  Cazctle  and 
Country  Journal.  This  was  one  of  the 
four  Charleston  papers  all  entitled  “Ga¬ 
zette,”  in  order  to  secure  such  adver¬ 
tisements  as  were  directed  by  law  "  to 
be  published  in  the  South  Carolina  Ga¬ 
zette.”  Mary  Timothy  Crouch  contin- 
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ued  the  paper  for  a  short  time  after  her 
husband’s  death,  and  in  1780,  before  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  the  British,  went 
with  her  printing  press  and  type  to  Sa¬ 
lem.  Mass.,  where,  for  a  while,  she  print¬ 
ed  the  .Salem  (.lazettc  and  General  Ad- 
lerti.ter. 

After  the  Colonial  period,  the  first 
South  Carolina  woman  journalist  of 
whom  the  writer  has  any  record  is  Sarah 
Clarke  Faust,  the  wife  of  “General” 
Jacob  John  Faust,  State  Printer  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  thtt  South  Carolina  State  Gazette 
and  Columbia  Adi'ertiser;  the  first  news¬ 
paper  published  at  the  state  capital.  It 
was  published  certainly  during  the  year 
1801,  and  probably  prior  and  subsequent 
to  that  year. 

Mrs.  Faust  was  the  daughter  of  Blake 
L.  White  of  Charleston,  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Bourquin.  granddaughter 
of  .Abraham  Bounjuin,  a  Huguenot  refu¬ 
gee  to  South  Carolina,  and  a  sister  of 
the  Hon.  John  Blake  White,  an  eminent 
artist,  scholar  and  playwright  of  Charles¬ 
ton  in  its  palmiest  days.  Mrs.  Faust  was 
de.scribed  by  her  nephew,  the  late  T.  (L 
White  of  Beaufort,  as  “a  brilliant  and 
cultured  woman,  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  who  conversed  fluently  in 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  She  was  a 
mistress  also  of  the  piano,  violin  and 
guitar.’’  Her  home  was  the  focus  of 
fashion  in  Columbia  and  according  to 
(’olonel  White,  "there  was  shaped  much 
of  the  policy  of  the  State  during  her  ed¬ 
itorial  influence.” 

"But,”  he  continues,  “it  was  not  only 
in  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life  that 
she  excelled,  for  her  style  of  writing 
was  forcible  and  caustic.” 

Her  private  diaries,  which  are  said  to 
prove  her  “unbounded  courage  and  self- 
ronfidence,”  were  in  the  pos.session  of 
her  nephews.  Dr.  Octavius  ,A.  White  of 
Xew  A'ork  and  Col.  T.  G.  White.  It  is 
to  he  hoped  that  they  are  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  will  yet  see  the  light,  judi¬ 
ciously  edited  by  some  careful  student 
of  the  old  regime. 

The  fame  of  the  newspaper  editor  is 
probably  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  and 
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circulation  of 
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daily  newspaper — 
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— over  10,000  more  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  nevesj^at'er — evening. 

— 07'er  40,000  more  than  the 
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Mrs.  Faust’s  accomplishments  may  have 
been  exaggerated;  but  surely  so  accom¬ 
plished  a  gentlewoman  as  Mrs.  I  aust 
should  not  be  utterly  forgotten ! 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  no 
file  of  General  and  Mrs.  Faust’s  Colum¬ 
bia  Gazette  in  existence. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  South  Carolina 
women  who  combined  the  flowers  of 
literature  with  the  drudgery  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  was  the  late  Miss  Esther  B. 
Cheesborough  of  Charleston,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Xew  York  City.  SIk 
was  perhaps  the  first  South  Carolina 
woman  of  the  Sixties  to  adopt  journalism 
as  a  profession.  She  wrote  for  the 
Charleston  Courier  when  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Mr.  A’eadon,  the  Southern 
Literary  Gazette  edited  by  Mr.  Richards 
and  subsequently  by  her  lifelong  friend 
Paul  H.  Hayne ;  the  Columbia  I’hoeni.r. 
the  .Vcti’.f  and  Courier,  and  was  a  not 
infrequent  contributor  to  Hns.<;eirs  .Mag¬ 
azine  and  the  Southern  lipiseopalian. 
For  15  years  she  was  connected  with 
the  Darlington  Southerner,  much  of  that 
time  editorially;  furnishing  editorials, 
polished  and  otherwise,  serial  and  short 
stories,  essays  and  poems.  She  tilled 
every  department  in  newspapers,  except 
type-setting,  and  in  1887  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Abbeville  f’ress  and  Hau¬ 
lier  for  the  liest  essav  on  "The  .MissMiii 
of  the  Press.” — }'.  X.  in  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State. 
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Utah,  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  Idaho,  Eastern  Nevada 
and  Western  Wyoming — 
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A  Security  Market  Mr.PubK.her 


with  complete  newspaper  financial 
service. 

Buffalo  offers  a  promiting  market  for 
high  grade  securities.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  Newt  financial  and  buatness 
pages  are  complete,  interesting,  prompt; 
carrying  TO-DAY’S  newt  of  activities 
in  commerce  and  markets  TO-DAY. 

The  News  with  its  effective  cover¬ 
age  and  responsive  reader  interest,  of¬ 
fers  the  financial  advertiser  the  com* 
plete  audience  in  the  Buffalo  territory. 
A.  B.  C  Sept  30.  1923,  *119,754  total 
6et  paid. 

Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  with  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

*PraaaBt  average  dreaUtiea  1M,m 
Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  aid  PubBshar 
KaDr-Badth  Craig ■■T.  Ri|  n  1 1 1  liiltn  i 
MaMdne  Bldg.  Lw**—  BMi- 

New  nTy.  adawaTn. 


Business  Manager 

The  International 
Circulation  Managers' 
Association  can  supply 
you  with  a  competent 
circulation  manager. 
Write 

CLARENCE  EYSTER 
Sac’j^TrdM.,  L  C.  M.  A. 

Peoria  Star  Co. 

Peork,  n. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  IS  ov  e  mb  er  8 ,  1924 


WHAPS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Herman  BERNSTEIN,  author,  edi-  features  from  the  Plywoullt  (Ind.) 

tor  and  former  European  correspen-  Pilot,  edited  by  Samuel  E.  Boys,  has 
jtnt  for  the  New  York  Times,  Herald,  completed  work  directing  the  women 
.dmerican,  and  speakers  during  the  political  campaign 
Nmm,  is  sailing  in  the  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Re- 
Nov.  27,  on  a  six  publican  National  Committee. 

months’  trip  - 

through  Europe  J.  P.  McEvoy,  formerly  of  the  Chieago 
and  the  Near  Tribune  and  creator  of  the  “Potters,” 
East  for  the  Fed-  Sunday  feature  handled  by  the  King 
eral  Feature  Syn-  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  recently  enter- 
dicate,  New  tamed  more  than  100  Chicagoans  bear- 
York,  to  write  a  mg  the  name  Potter  at  a  performance  of 
series  of  100  "The  Potters,”  his  comedy,  w  hile  it  was 
“Gose-Ups”  de-  playing  at  the  Great  Northern  Theatre. 

scribing  political  - 

and  social  condi-  George  \V.  Wightman,  president  of  the 
tions  in  these  t  nited  States  Lawn  Tennis  .\ssociation, 
countries.  H  e  this  week  announced  appointment  of  a' 
Hmman  Bernstein  specialize  in  special  committee  to  study  the  player- 

interviews  with  writer  tennis  rule,  interpretation  of 
leading  i>ersonalities  and  in  human  in-  which  involves  William  Tilden,  who 
terest  sketches  of  the  day-by-day  life  in  writes  tennis  articles  for  the  Ledger  Syn- 
•hese  countries.  dicate,  Philadelphia.  The  committee  fol- 

Mr.  Mernstein’s  latest  book;  “Celebri-  lows;  .\rthur  Hellen,  S.  W.  Merrihew, 
ties  of  (Hir  Time,”  consisting  of  31  in-  J.  VV .  Mersereau,  W.  T.  Tilden.  2nd.! 
terview  s  w  ith  world  notables,  baswl  on  Senator  (jeorge  W  barton  Pepper,  Dever- 
ionner  newspaper  articles,  has  just  been  eaux  .Milburn  and  Grantland  Rice,  of 
pgblished  by  Joseph  Lawren.  the  .\  nt*  York  Herald  Tribune.  Coiiclu- 

His  first  trip  to  Europe  was  as  a  spec-  sums  of  the  committee  in  the  from  of 
al  corrcsiHiiKlent  for  the  New  \  ork  recommendations  will  be  submitted  to 
rimes  in  IW.  He  travelled  through  the  executive  committee  of  the  C.  S.  I,. 
Kurope  again  in  1909,  1911,  and  1912  for  T.  .-X.  at  its  December  meeting, 
the  Times.  _  •.  - - 


In  1917  he  was  sent  to  Russia  by  the  Six  new  features,  designed  to  appeal 
\'ew  York  Herald  to  reixirt  the  Revolt!-  to  the  woman  reader,  last  week  were  add- 
iKm.  where  he  secured  the  Willy-Nicky  yd  to  the  list  of  N.  !•'.  .\.  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
leltgrams,  the  secret  correspondence  be-  “fare  of  the  Babies,”  by  Dr.  Stanley 
tween  the  Czar  and  Kaiser,  which  Lord  (libson.  of  Chicago;  “Cynthia  Grey,”  ad- 
Xnrthcliffe  characterized  as  the  "biggest  vice  to  women;  “.\  Fashion  Smash,” 
lonmalistic  scoop  of  the  war.”  trom  an  exclusive  designer  in  New  York ; 

The  next  year  he  visited  Russia  to  in-  "  1  he  P.sydiology  of  laive,”  the  old  storv 
rtstigate  the  Bolshevist  regime,  and  was  fold  in  a  new  way;  “Make  Your  Own 
then  sent  by  the  Herald  as  w;ar  corre-  (  hristmas  Presents,”  and  “Love  Stories 
>pondent  with  the  .\.E.F.  in  Siberia  and  of.  Famous  .Xmericans”  are  the  new  addi- 
later  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  front  in  the  tions.  N.  IL  A.  is  now  sending  out 
Ural  Mountains.  He  also  represented  .seven  sheets  from  Geveland  and  two 
the  Herald  at  the  Peace  Conference.  In  from  New  York  to  its  full  service  cli- 
1920-21  he  served  as  special  correspqn-  ents. 


lent  of  the  New  York  American,  describ¬ 
ing  the  new  states  created  by  the  Ver-  Rube  Goldberg,  who  draws  for  the 
ailles  treaty.  McNaugbt  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 

- —  "'md  Harry  Hershlield.  creator  of  .Abie  the 

The  Republ’c  Syndicate,  New  York,  .Agent  for  the  King  F'eatiires  Syndicate, 
nas  joined  the  increasing  ranks  of  Cross  Inc.,  New  York,  have  drawn  cartoons  of 
IVord  Puzzle  distributors.  Maggie  Daley  themselves,  appearing  in  the  current  issue 
IS  creator  of  the  puzzle  now  being  offered  of  the  Nezv  York  Theatrical  Nezes,  a 
as  a  daily  feature  by  this  syndicate.  monthly  publication,  which  made  its  initial 

-  appearance  with  la.st  month’s  number. 

Danion  Runyon  has  transferred  his  of-  - 

ice  from  the  Nezv  York  American  edi-  Dr.  Frank  Thone,  assistant  managing 
’.orial  rooms  to  the  offices  of  King  Fea-  editor  of  Science  Service.  Washington, 
Hires  Syndicate,  Inc.  He  will  continue  D.  C..  is  making  an  editorial  trip  to  the 

to  cover  assignments  for  Universal  Ser-  mid-We.st,  covering  scientific  and  indus- 

'•ice.  trial  centers  of  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Day- 

-  ton,  and  other  cities. 


I  The  Ullman  Feature  Service,  Wash- 
Imgton.  I).  C.,  has  added  a  new  feature 


Clare  .A.  Briggs,  cartoonist,  who  draws 


!  to  its  list  to  run  under  the  caption  “Win-  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn- 
■  ter  Motor  Car  Care.”  dicate.  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  this 

j  -  week  annoiitKcd  the  engagement  of  their 

!  Mrs.  Florence  Riddick  Boys,  political  daughter,  Sarah,  to  Reuben  .Alexander 
t  writer,  who  syndicates  a  page  of  woman’s  1-ewis.  Jr.,  of  Birmingham. 


ADDITIONS  TO  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
ANNUAL  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 


FEATtntE  AUTHOR  SYNDICATE 

of  Advice.  The  (D)  . flerk  KiiiiiRlril  . tViitral  I’n-mi  .VeiWM-lation,  rieve- 

laml.  O. 

^  Oftme  Stalking  (h.  p.  ill.)  (W). Joseph  r.  <Jrp\v  . llontthton  Mifflin  CompNii.r.  4  Park 

St..  UoMton,  Mat«H. 

Hdget  Service  (newi.  features,  ('pniral  I*rp»a  Aximriatifin,  f'levp- 

«*iiiico,  pictures)  (D)  .  laiul.  O. 

^•TtReRi  (human  interest)  (D) . Ki'«>ilpr  . Mi-tropi>iitan  XpwspaiMT  Sterviev. 

ITifl  NaHiaii  SI..  Ni.»v  York. 

(Sport)  (3  col.)  (3  tw.) . rcnlral  rrcaa  .taanoiatinn,  ('leve- 

land.  o. 

KUrial  Pace  (matt.  8  col.  any  i'l.iitral  I'rMa  .Vimooiatlon.  ('leve- 

,**»th)  (D-W)  .  I«nil,  O. 

Wt  Comic  (••Ticklera")  (1  col.)  .\ii«Uo  Service,  .10  X.  Dearborn  SI.. 

t)  .  t'liii'ano. 

Proiram "service  (mat.  and  Audio  Service,  .10  N.  Dearborn  St.. 

.  •M)  (D)  .  Chicago. 

Time  Table  (mat.)  (D) . .\iidio  Service,  30  X.  Dearborn  St.. 

riilrago. 

The  following  offerings  of  the  Interstate  (’<nnmercial  News  Service,  38  Park  Row,  New 
I.  omitted  from  the  F.iutor  A  Pt-BLisHER  Annual  Syndicate  Directoey  were  received  too 
to  claAsify  in  the  additional  list  apjicaring  abtivc: 

Market  Bammctcr  (d)  F,.  Walter  Mockler;  Market  At  A  ('.lance  (d)  Staff:  Commercial 
(d)  Staff;  Editorial.  BiisincAS  (d)  C.uy  W.  Beardsley;  The  Business  W'eek  (w)  Hugh 
‘^11;  ('ommodity  Markets  (d)  Staff;  Financial  Tables  (d  w)  Staff;  .Market  News  (d)  Staff: 
Wire  Service  (d)  .Staff;  Assignment  W'ire  Service  (d)  Staff;  Query  Wire  fvervice  (d) 
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Education  a  Great 
Asset  to 
Merchandising 


WEST  VIRGINIA  is  justly  proud  of  her  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  expends  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  this  project,  TTese  huge  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  mental  welfare  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  are  considered  by  WEIST  VIRGINIANS  to 
carry  greater  promise  than  any  other  investment 
activities. 

You,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  are  in  line  to 
draw  your  dividends  from  this  investment,  since 
an  educated  public  is  a  discriminating  public  and 
will  accept  a  product  at  its  full  face  value  pro¬ 
vided  its  merits  are  presented  to  them  in  an 
intelligent,  dependable  manner. 

With  a  population  of  over  90  per  cent  native 
Americans,  WEIST  VIRGINIA  has  established 
compulsory  educational  laws  for  children  from 
8  to  1 4  years  of  age.  These  laws  apply  to  both 
white  and  colored  population  for  whom  separate 
schools  are  furnished. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  people  are  educated  people 
and  in  consequence  straight  forward  advertising 
in  these  daily  newspapers  is  most  effective. 

When  you  desire  the  greatest  return  on  an 
advertising  investment  choose  these  daily  news¬ 
papers  listed  here. 


Rato 

for 

Chxu-  t.3M 
UtloB  Hnaa 


BIuefiaM 

•  ‘Telefrapli  .  (M) 

•Telegraph  . (S) 

Oiarlcaton 

'Gazette  . ..(M) 

'Gazette  .  (S) 

Clarkaburg 

•••Taiagraoi  . (E) 

••^Talagiwaa  . (S) 

HuatingteB 

•••AavOTttoar  -  (E) 

•Harwld-Diapatdi  (M) 

I  'HaraM-Mapatch  (S4 


n.MS  JS 
1S,7SZ  M 


1»,8I9  JI7 
S.4tl  .M 


t.4»  jM 

ii.nr  .MS 


11,171  M 
14,SM  .M 


Marthiaburg 

•Journal 


(E)  4.83S  .83 


Morgantown  I 

tPost  .  .  .  (E)  5.8«$  .MS  I 

Parkeraburg 

'Newa  . .  (M)  7,231  .82$  I 

'News  . (S)  8,84*  .825 

'Sentkiel  ..  _  (E)  7,751  .U 

•••A.  B.  C  Suteraeat,  ApiM  1.  1984. 

B.  C.  Statement.  Sept.  30.  1934. 
IGovernment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
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‘‘IDEA  MILL”  CUTS  OPERATION  COSTS 
ON  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Business  Manager,  Snares  Suggestions  and 
Puts  Them  to  Work  for  Newspaper  by  Unique 
Business  Council 


TDEAS  are  valuable,  but  far  too  often 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  untroubled  in  a 
thinker’s  brain  to  pass  eventually  into  the 
place  of  forgotten 


things. 

Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the 
Nnv  York  Sun, 
realizing  this 
truism,  ha.s  set 
about  to  dam  the 
flow  of  ideas 
from  the  brains 
of  his  workers, 
and  put  them  to 
work  jn  the  bus¬ 
iness  administra¬ 
tion  of  liis  publi- 
Edwin  S.  Friendly  cation. 

What  is  more, 
he  stimulates  the  creation  of  ideas,  the 
“idea  mill”  of  his  fashirining  taking  the 
form  of  a  weekly  business  council  held  in 
the  Sun  offices  over  which  he  presides 
regularly. 

These  meetings  are  attended  by : 

H.  B.  Fairchild,  advertising  manager: 
C.  F.  Colborn,  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  ;  H.  Buggeln,  publication  office  man¬ 
ager  ;  H.  L.  Goldman,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager ;  E.  A.  Sutphin,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  J.  E.  Martin,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  production ;  Geo.  Benneyan, 
manager  of  statistical  department;  Sam 
Wolfenden,  manager  of  the  accounting 
department;  J.  FI  Hasenack,  circulation 
manager ;  C.  E.  Luxton,  office  manager ; 
Don  Williams,  promotion  manager ;  H. 
B.  Ward,  auditor. 

Products  from  the  “idea  mill”  since  its 
inauguration  have  ranged  from  extremely 
small  details  to  investigations  which  it  is 
estimated  will  result  in  saving  the  Sun 
upwards  of  $25,000  per  year.  In  the 
.short  time  it  has  been  going  34  different 
ideas  have  been  suggested,  investigated, 
and  favorably  acted  upon. 

“Ideas  come  best  from  the  iniiuisitive,” 
Mr.  Friendly  reasoned. 

Consequently  he  chose  a  unique  method 
for  conducting  his  business  council.  In¬ 
stead  of  asking  the  advertising  manager 
to  investigate  his  own  department  and  re¬ 
port  ideas,  he  appoints  the  circulation 
manager,  or  office  manager,  believing 
that  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  department  other  than  his  own, 
would  ask  more  questions,  and  therefore 
learn  a  great  deal  more. 

Thus  weekly,  committees  are  named  by 
Friendly  to  look  into  some  phase  of  the 
newspaper  office  of  which  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pertly  know,  and  to  report  back  such  ideas 
as  occur  to  them  for  improvement. 

Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr  sought  from  Mr. 
Friendly  a  summary  of  results.  It 
follows : 

“Among  the  matters  brought  to  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  manner  in  which  printed 
matter  for  the  Sun  was  being  purchased. 

“After  careful  investigation  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  it  was  decided  that  in  the  future 
all  printing  orders  should  be  submitted  to 
not  less  than  three  printers,  who  by  repu¬ 
tation  were  considered  in  an  equal  class 
one  with  the  other.  This  has  put  the 
Sun’s  printing  on  a  competitive  basis. 


PASSAIC 
DAILY  NEWS 

L*ad»  in 

CtoMMified,  lAtctd  and 
Foreign  Advertising  in  one  of 
SesB  Jersey's  fastest 
Croteing  Cities 
TRADING  POPULATION 

167495 

NEW  JERSEY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
National  Advertiiing  RepretanlaltvM 
(Nese  Jersey  Newspapers  Bxetusiveiy) 
New  York  Chicago  Philadolphia  Newark 


This  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
four  months,  and  during  that  time,  of  the 
31  jobs  printed,  there  has  not  been  one 
instance  of  an  unsatisfactory  job. 

“The  total  money  saving  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  bids  received, 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars.  The 
savings  covering  a  period  of  one  year 
should  amount  to  at  least  $10,000,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  system  has  been  used  thus 
far  only  during  the  summer  months  when 
activities  are  at  a  low  ebb. 

“Another  point  was  the  manner  of  re¬ 
ceiving  incoming  mail.  A  committee  re¬ 
port  resulted  in  the  complete  revision  of 
the  plan  for  receiving  and  delivering  in¬ 
coming  mail.  This  also  resulted  in  great¬ 
er  efficiency  and  the  avoidance  of  possible 
monetary  losses  because  of  slow  service 
in  eilitorial  and  advertising  mail. 

“.An  investigation  of  the  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  too 
many  operators  employed  at  the  telephone 
switchboard  and  that  there  were  many  ex¬ 
tensions  throughout  the  office  which  were 
not  necessary,  and  which  were  subsequent¬ 
ly  removed.  This  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
approximately  $1,800  in  salaries  and 
rentals. 

“It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Sun 
to  purchase  through  a  news-dealer  copies 
of  other  papers  for  use  in  the  Sun  office. 
A  committee  appfiinted  to  see  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
copies  reported  the  combination  use  for 
p.'iliers  and  various  eliminations  which  re¬ 
duced  the  annual  paper  bills  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $5(X). 

“It  was  discovered  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  that  the  stenograohic  work  of  the 
organization  could  be  curtailed  by  consoli¬ 
dation  with  the  result  of  a  saving  in  an¬ 
nual  salaries  of  approximately  $5,000. 

“The  Sun  had  been  receiving  com¬ 
plaints  from  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents  whose  names  were  on  the  mailing 
list  of  the  Sun  that  checking  copies  were 
not  being  received  regularly.  A  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  investigate  this  sug¬ 
gested  employing  the  service  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  checking  bureau,  which  was 
adopted.  Immediately  all  these  checking 
copies  were  removed  from  the  mailing 
list,  which  netted  a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500  annually  and  has  eliminatetl 
complaints  concerning  the  receipt  of 
checking  proofs. 

“It  was  pointed  out  at  one  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  meetings  that  on  rainy  and  stormy 
days  many  copies  of  the  Sun  were  spoiled 
en  route  from  the  mailing  riKtm  to  the 
delivery  wagons  on  the  street.  By  the 
erection  of  a  .steel  canopy  which  extends 
out  over  the  sidewalk  from  the  building, 
all  this  waste  has  been  eliminated  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  giving  protection  to  employes. 

"It  was  discovered  that  the  publication 
office  was  faulty  in  its  methods  of 
handling  drawings  from  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents,  which  had  resulted  in 


the  loss  of  several  drawings.  A  set  of 
rules  was  adopted  by  a  committee  which 
was  the  means  of  keeping  a  record  of  the 
drawings,  and  since  its  adoption  there 
have  been  no  further  losses,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  working  smoothly. 

“It  was  discovered  that  the  Sun  was 
delivering  one  dozen  proofs  on  all  ‘wait 
order’  advertisements,  whether  this  num¬ 
ber  was  required  or  requested.  It  was 
decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  proofs 
of  each  advertisement  to  six,  which  was 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and  saved 
labor  in  the  composing  room. 

“With  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
production  it  was  found  expedient  to  go 
over  the  list  of  copies  of  the  Sun  dis¬ 
tributed  to  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents.  The  reduction  effected  produced 
a  saving  of  approximately  $1,000  annual¬ 
ly.  Daily  reports  of  the  mailing  and  press 
rooms  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  unaccounted  for  copies 
between  the  number  delivered  to  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  and  the  press  indicators.  After 
several  months  of  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  appointed,  auto¬ 
matic  numbering  indicators  were  installed 
in  the  mail  room,  which  are  checked  with 
the  presses  after  each  run.  This  system 
is  just  starting.  It  is  hoped  it  will  re¬ 
duce  the  unaccounted  for  to  a  minimum, 
thereby  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

“An  advertising  censorship  committee 
was  formed  which  adopted  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
all  advertisements  offered  for  publication 
in  the  Sun.  This  committee  passes  upon 
any  doubtful  advertisement  and  acts  as.  a 
board  of  censorship.  All  the  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
arlvertisements  are  heard  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

"It  was  discovered  that  many  employes 
had  never  seen  the  press-rooms,  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  and  in  fact,  some  of  them 
had  never  seen  any  department  other  than 
the  one  in  which  employed.  .A  committee 
was  organized  for  conducting  a  tour  of 
inspection  for  such  persons.  All  employes 
of  the  Sun  now  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  different  departments  or  the  or- 


2.09  Snstles  Ctmes 

Ths  only  great  morning 
newspaper  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  whose  owner¬ 
ship,,  control,  direction 
and  whole  interests  are  in 
the  territory  which  it 


WorU  I  — >W  fa  A4v«rtiaii>c 
for  Thre*  Consecutlva  Yaars 


On  and  after  September  6th, 


ganization  are  like  and  what  they  accom¬ 
plish.  In  this  connection  the  Business 
Meetings  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  various  department  heads,  as  they  now 
have  a  closer  understanding  of  what  each 
is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  and  this,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  anything  else  has  proven 
a  great  boon  to  the  organization  as  a 
whole.” 

Forestry  Conference  Nov.  19-20 

Commemoration  of  the  services  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  will  feature  the  forthcoming 
National  Conference  on  Utilization  of 
Forest  Products,  set  for  Nov.  19  and  20, 
in  Washington,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Secretary  Wallace  originated  the 
conference  and  directed  its  program.  The 
conference  will  discuss  plans  for  better 
utilization  of  forest  resources  and  create 
a  nationally  representative  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture  in  formulating  and  carrying  out 
adequate  measures  to  insure  the  efficient 
development  and  use  of  the  forests  of 
this  country. 


—In  circulation 
-In  lineage 
-In  reader  interest 
-In  proved  results 

Indianapolis 

NE^S 


TACOMA 

Pcpulntion,  112,C00  People 

20  lumber  mills  in  city  limits  which 
shipped  products  valued  at  over  $36,000.- 
000  last  year;  largest  pro<luction  fir 
doors,  w'ood  columns  and  veneer  in  V.  S. 
|0  furniture  factories  manufacturing 
$6,000,000  worth  of  furniture  annually. 

N  oil  can  blanket  the  rich  and  prosjter- 
ous  territory  of  Tacoma  ami  Southwest 
Washington  through  the  columns  of  the 
News  Tribune;  A.B.C.  Audited  Circula¬ 
tion,  32,643.  • 


Flunk  S.  Itak*< 


(  buries  B.  Welch 
Kilitor  »nd  Gen.  Mur. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


David  J.  Uandall 
:U1  Fifth  Are. 
New  York  i.'ity 


Ford.  I'arsoiis  To. 
300  No.  Miehiiran  Ave. 
('Iiieago.  Illino^ 


K.  J.  Bidwell  A  t  •». 
Snn  KrarieUcH)  and  Los  Angele 


•PIKST  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE" 


iJSorUl. 


The  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bined  drculation  dailv,  of 
730,000  (or  (1.20  per  agate 
line  groas,  aubject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  These  two 
papers  are  read  br 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buTcrs,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination. 

(tijf  - - 

Pulitzer  BuIIdlnf.  New  York 
Mailers  Bidf.  Generml  Motors  Bldf. 

OikAgo  Detroit 


Over — 


The  New  Orleans  I  200y000 


States 


Will  be  represented  in  the 
East  and  West  by  the 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

New  York  Office — Canadian- 
Pacific  Bldg. 

Chicago  Office — Mailert  Bldg. 
Also  in  Detroit,  Atlanta, 
Louis,  Kanaas  City  and  San 
Franciaco 


CIRCULATION 

in  less  than  3  years. 
— because  Detroiters 
want  it. 

DETROIT 

TIMES 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING 


BANEFUL  SOPORIFICS 


WU^UMAN  heads  carry  brains:  doll's  heads  are  stuffed  with  sawdust.  The 
editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper  should  represent  its  mental  force,  its  con- 
rictions,  its  personality,  rather  than  being  crammed  with  the  puppet-filling  stuff 
i)f  sawdust  and  shavings.  The  “canned”  editorial  is  narcoticizing  newspaper  influ¬ 
ence  on  public  opinion  in  American  communities.  Editors  need  not  mourn  that 
fewer  people  read  the  editorial  page  than  formerly,  as  one  Wisconsin  editor  did 
the  other  day,  till  they  are  prepared  to  cut  out  the  baneful  soporific  of  the  “canned” 
editorial,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  turn  to  the  production  of  their  own  editorial 
matter,  which  if  it  be  not  fully  up  to  the  metropolitan  standards  of  pungency 
and  information,  will  at  least  express  individuality  and  newspaper  personality.” — 
Editorial,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News. 

*  •  « 

NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  NO  SECRETS 

press  has  immense  power,  terrifying  power  if  it  be  misused,  but  it  is 
easily  within  your  power  to  hold  it  in  order.  Unlike  other  kinds  of  business, 

the  newspaper  has  no  secrets  to  the  discerning  eye.  With  a  little  study,  one  can  by 

examination  of  the  paper  itself  tell  what  its  revenues  are,  whence  they  come,  and 
how  they  are  expended.  Circulation  and  advertising  spare  are  all  that  it  has  to  sell, 
the  prices  are  pretty  well  standardized  and  may  be  ascertained,  and  four  times  a 
year  the  names  of  its  owners  are  required  by  law  to  be  published.  It  is  for  you  to 
Kquire  a  justly  critical  attitude  toward  your  newspaper,  not  to  be  content  merely 
with  reading  it,  but  to  read  it  between  the  lines,  seeing  for  yourself  whether  it 
print  the  news  fully  and  fairly  or  whether  it  distort  and  suppress  news.” — Prof. 
W.  W.  Ball,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

•  •  • 

PRESS  RESPONSIBILITY 

ii^HE  printing  of  sensational  news  and  gruesome  details  of  crime  are  generally 
considered  wrong.  I  believe  that  the  minds  of  the  people  should  be  turned 
in  a  better  direction  and  that  the  responsibility  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  press 
of  the  country.  Just  as  thrilling  stories  can  be  written  of  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  science  and  of  other  worthwhile  effort  of  men  and  women,  and  they  will  prove 
jnst  as  valuable  in  the  promotion  of  circulation.  Constructive  news  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  things  of  the  time.” — Edgar  T.  Cutter,  Central  Division  Superintendent, 
Associated  Press. 


Crescent  Calendar  Company,  Newton,  Ohio, 
AD  TIPS  I  manufacturers  of  personal  checks. 

H.  W.  ICastor  A  Sons,  I.ytton  nuililing. 
i— —  -  ■  Chicago.  Aga'n  p'acing  orHrrs  with  news- 

Aitidn-Kyrett  Comp«,y.  1516  Chestnut  Chicago. 

«rtet,  ITiilaclelphia.  I’lacing  account  of  the  C«»"P“y.  220  S.  State  street. 

Colonial  Chemical  Corporation,  Reading,  manu-  f  Ijicago.  A  list  of  Indian.!  towns  has 
licturers  “Flyosan,”  “Phenosan,”  “Red  Head.”  f'"  a  try-rwt  camp.-iign  on  Edna  Wal- 

Also  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  se-  H<»pper  (water  softener). 

IfCted  .sections  for  Frank  H.  Fle<^  Company,  Littlehale  Advertising  Agency,  175  Fifth  ave- 
I  “Checker  Berry”  gum,  Philadelphia.  nue.  New  York.  Has  secured  the  account  of 

N.  W.  Aver  A  Son.  301  Chestnut  street,  ‘b'  Bverlastik  Company,  elastic  webbing.  New 


lected  sections  for  Frank  H.  Flew  Company,  Littlehale  Advertising  Agency,  175  Fifth  ave- 
“Checker  Beny”  gum,  Philadelphia.  nue.  New  York.  Has  secured  the  account  of 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  3on  Chestnut  street,  Everlastik  Company,  elastic  webbing.  New 

Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  ‘ork. 

in  various  sections  (or  Manning,  RowmaA  &  Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  6  N.  Michigan 
Company,  nickel  plated  ware,  Meriden,  Conn,  avenue,  Chicago.  A  small  list  of  newspapers 


Faiie  S.  Barber,  Wrigley  Building.  Chicago. 
Making  contracts  with  newspapers  in  various 


lections  for  the  Pepsin  Syrup  Company,  Dr.  ducers. 


in  scattered  territory  is  being  prepared  for 
use  cm  advertising  of  National  Butter  Pro- 


Caldwell’s  Syrups.  Monticello,  III. 

I  Thomas  E.  Basham  Company,  Inc.,  Inter- 


Joseph  Richards  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  Pliicing  orders  with  newspapers 


Soothern  Life  Building,  I.ouisvilIe.  ’Placing  in  varies  secrions  for  the  Manhatun  Elec- 
ac^nt  of  the  Brillion  Iron  Works.  Brillioo,  *"ca'  Supply  Company,  New  York. 

Wir,  manufacturers  of  soil  pulverizers.  Rogers  A  Sndth,  Inc.,  326  W.  Madi^m  street, 

Calkins  A  Holden,  247  Park  avenue.  New  tVmtracts  (or  six  inserti^s  are  being 

York.  Renewing  scrnie  newspaper  contracts  5^"*  *‘1,  newspapers  on  the  Elto  Outboard 
f'lr  the  f^uthern  Cottem  Oil  Company.  “Wesson  l  ompany. 

Salad  Oil  and  Snowdrift  Shortening,**  New  Arthur  Rooenberg  Co.,  110  West  J4th  street, 

York.  New  York.  Has  secured  the  account  of  the 

Campbell- Ewald  Company,  5  S.  Wabash  ave-  Radio  Corporation  of  Brooklyn, 

we,  Chicago.  A  general  list  of  newspapers  J-  Walter  Thompacti  Company,  242  Madisem 

»  receiving  copy  on  the  Burroughs  Adding  avenue.  New  York.  After  January  1.  1925, 

Machine  Company,  Detroit.  will  handle  account  of  Kops  Bros.,  “Nemo 


Nel«m  Chesmon  A  Q>..  500  N.  Dearborn  <  New  York. 

•treet,  Chicago.  Copy  is  being  sent  out  to  a  J-  Walter  Thompsem  Coroptuiy,  Inc.,  14  E. 
leneral  list  of  papers  on  the  Jo-Vex  (hemi-  Jacksim  Imulevard.  Chicago.  A  small  list  of 
cal  Company,  Akron,  O.  newspai>ers  throughout  the  middle  west,  mostly 

Frwik  M.  Comrfe  Company,  2104  Straus  .,'*'"5 

gilding.  Chicago.  Placing  acc.mnt  of  C.  A.  M'Neil,  and 

Skakr  Company.  Waupun,  Wis.,  manufac-  (^'c-igo  (evaporated  milk),  simirtime 

<"rcrs  vulcanizcrs  (or  auto  tires.  "J  ‘’’j 

u  u  aw  «g  ( <ilortex  (.^impainy,  (nicago.  formerly  pneed 

V  ^®*"P**^y*  Murray  street,  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Company,  Chi- 

1  >ork.  Renewing  newspaper  c<»ntracts  i« 


Rt'iu'ving  newspaper  contract*  cago,  has  l»een  obtained,  although  nothing  is 
iJttU  T  •  o  barters  c<mtempiated  on  this  account  outside  of  (Tii- 

Uxer  Fills,  New  \ork.  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Agency,  4.^  4th  avenue.  Smnmn.  Inc.,  470  4th  avenue.  New 

r  1  newspapers  York.  Handling  account  of  B.-iusch  &  Ix.ml, 

»  selected  sections  for  !>avid  H.  Fulton  Om*  rwvhL.oi  v  v 

Pany.  “I>reco.”  Baltimore.  ^tK.al  ( ompany,  Rr^hester,  N.  Y.,  mamifac- 

-  turers  m  Lenses,  Haloptiocons,  etc. 


YOU  NEED 

ILUNOIS’ 

APPROVAL 

before  your  trade  mark  can  be  permanently 
planted  in  the  Middle  West. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  there  is 
one  particular  territory  that  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  leader  in  all  things.  The  rest  of  the 
section  merely  accepts  the  choice  of  this 
leader. 

In  the  Middle  West  Illinois’  approval 
is  a  guarantee  that  your  merchandise  will 
be  accepted  throughout  this  territory. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  New 
York,  more  merchandise  of  every  kind  is 
distributed  through  Illinois  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  and  mail  order  houses  than 
through  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Illinois  sets  standards — is  the  headquar¬ 
ters  for  people  from  the  Middle  West  and 
West. 

Advertising  placed  in  Illinois  daily 
newspapers — telling  people  about  prod¬ 
ucts  which  may  be  procured  from  Illinois 
jobbers,  links  such  merchandise  to  retail¬ 
ers  who  take*  their  cue  from  Illinois,  so  it 
really  has  a  tremendously  far-reaching 
influence. 

Succeed  with  These  Dailies 


turers  <>f  Lenses,  Haloptiocons,  etc. 

Guoither- Bradford  Company,  Inc.,  7  S.  Dear-  «  .  .  ^  •  w  i 

foni  street.  Chicago.  Contracts  the  Kolar  Br.>vlw.!y. 

UWatory.  Chicago,  are  going  mit  to  a  gen-  handling  account  of  the 

fral  list  of  newspapers.  One  hundred-ninety-  Innovation  Trunk  Company,  New 
txo  line,  single  time;  insertions  ,m  the  Mar-  l’'anng  orders  with  "jw’pjyiers  m  selected 
Mannfactiiriiig  ('.miiiany  are  also  lieiiig  f'""  ‘iT 

*«ril.uted.  e  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Hanff-Mrtzger,  Inc,,  95  Madisim  avenue.  New  B.  Spjero  Company  1  West  .Hth 

Vk.  Placing  (wders  with  newspapers  in  N*"*  X'"’’'-  T*lactng  orders  with  news- 

Wvs  where  F  M  Hoyt  Shoe  C.impany  “Bea-  I'npers  in  various  sections  (or  Simon  &  Schiis- 
Sh.K-s.”  Manchester,  N.  II..  have  d’istribu-  Pt'Mi'hers,  New  York. 

^*  F.  R.  Sted  Company,  301  East  Ontario  street, 

Hmit-Cooper  Company.  .5it7  .\I.mtg<miery  Sma"  »che,lules  are  being  wnt  mit  to 

twt.  San  Francisc^  Placing  rwders  with  list  ^  newsp.^rs  in  the  middle 


^ific  coast  newspapers  for  .-Mliers  Bros, 
■uling  (4impany,  San  Francisco. 

W,  Hoyt  Cb.,  Inc.,  116  West  32nd 
New  V'ork.  Placing  account  of  C.  F. 
JJorch  (  ompany,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  manufac- 
“.'vmi  White”  toilet  scats. 

Read  A  Company,  202  South  State 
J[^t.  (liicago.  Has  secured  the  accounts  of 


west  fm  the  Orein  Pahls  Food  Products. 

United  Advertising  Agency,  339  5th  avenue. 


rle,  w.  Hoyt  Co..  Inc..  116  West  32nd  New  York.  After  T.inuary  1.  1925,  will  handle 
.  New  V.w^k.  Placing  account  of  C.  F.  account  id  B.  T.  Babbit  Company,  Babbit  lye 
h  <  onip.my,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  manufac-  C'*'anser,  New  lork. 


Alfred  Wallrrstein,  Inc.,  70  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  n.icing  orders  with  newspajiers 
in  various  sections  for  the  Piso  Company, 


!|*  PVemier  Electric  Comp.my,  Chicago,  manu-  medical.  M  arren.  Pa. 

j^urer  ot  radio  parts,  the  Franklin  R.-idio  WorliTm  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
^paiiy  (d  Newton,  Ohio,  the  Fxxinomy  Elec  Making  contracts  with  newspapers  generally 
^  Lantern  0»mi>any  and  John  Sextcsi  A-  directly  thrmigh  W.  H.  Stuart,  advertising 
wholesale  grocers,  Chicago,  the  manager. 


•••Aurora  Beacon-News  . 

...(E) 

CircalsIifNi 

16,982 

Rate! 

far 

2.S00 

Lwe« 

.06 

Kataa 

far 

lOAOa 

Ltaa* 

.06 

•(Chicago  Herald  X  Examiner . . 

...(M) 

3(8.00.3 

.55 

.55 

•Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner . 

....(S) 

1.018.917 

1.10 

1.10 

tttChicago  Daily  Journal . 

...(E) 

120,449 

.26 

.24 

•La  Salle  Tribune  . 

...(E) 

3,230 

.025 

.025 

•Moline  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

10,680 

.045 

.045 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review  .Atlas  . . 

...(E) 

.3,311 

.035 

.035 

•IWia  Star  -(El  29,197 . 

....(S) 

22.236 

.085 

.07 

•Rock  Island  Argus  . . 

....(E) 

10,603 

.045 

.045 

•Sterling  Gazette  . . 

....(E) 

5,734 

.04 

.04 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  192-1. 
***A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1921. 
tttCovemment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
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ELLIOTT  LOOKS  BACK  OVER  FOUR 
FRUITFUL  DECADES 

New  York  Advertising  Agent  Came  to  New  York  in  1884  After 
Seven  Years  As  a  Chicago  Reporter — His  Office  Has  Been 
for  Many  Years  on  Street  He  Made  Early  in  His  Career 

By  A.  R.  ELUOTT 


great  English  condiment  that  is  known  in  other  way  to  build  up  a  business.  I  have 
many  countries,  by  lovers  of  appetizing  seen  scores  of  advertising  agencies  in 
fcKxl.  The  account  is  still  on  my  books  New  York  come  and  go.  When  I  f)egan 
and  millions  of  dollars  for  publicity  have  business  here  in  1884,  there  were  not  a 
been  placed  with  my  agency,  in  the  last  dozen  advertising  agencies  in  the  city; 
twenty-seven  years.  now  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  three 

In  August,  1898,  I  made  a  call  on  the  hundred. 

J.  L.  Prescott  Company,  now  proprietors  I  wish  them  all  well  and  as  long  a  life 
of  about  every  brand  of  stove  polish  the  field  as  it  has  been  my  goo<l  fortune 


worth  naming  in  the  I'nited  States. 


to  have  been  in  it.  In  my  employ  I  have 


Mr.  Pre.scott  was  about  to  leave  his  had  many  faithful  workers.  They  have 
By  A.  R.  ELLIOTT  office  one  day  for  his  summer  outing  in  been  my  right  hand.  I  love  newspaper 

his  camp  in  the  Maine  W'oods.  “Mr.  and  advertising  work.  If  I  were  to  live 

Kiutor  &  Priti-isHKH  takes  f'leasurc  in  in  a  climate  that  clears  the  brain,  hardens  Elliott,  said  he,  "I  will  think  over  this  my  life  over  again  I  would  want  to  be 

'^rantinn  the  privileges  of  its  eolumns  to  the  muscles,  and  gives  a  stout  heart  for  niatter  of_  advertising  and  let  you  hear  hack  in  the  field  where  I  have  had  so 

.i/r.  lilliott,  who  siiiee  1884  has  stood  for  a  long  race.  I  know,  for  my  grand-  from  me.  many  happy  years,  and  where  I  have 

all  that  is  worthy  in  advertisinf'  and  puh-  parents  were  from  Maine  and  they  raised  went  away,  and^  in  about  three  made  many  good  friends  among  adver- 

lishini’  practice.  IVc  join  his  many  me  according  to  Maine  ethics.  When  I  weeks  he  wired  me:  “Come  up  here  and  tisers  and  publishers,  who  I  Iioik'  hold 

Iriends  in  unshint’  him  Iona  continuance  did  anything  unfair  they  were  as  cool  catch  fish.  I  like  trout  lishing  and  I  me  in  the  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold 

of  his  fruitful  labors.  as  ice.  They  did  not  believe  in  sparing  found  him  in  his  camp.  Nothing  was  them. 


the  r<Kl  and  spoiling  the  child. 


sai<l  about  advertising  for  a  week.  We 


T  was  Dec.  2,  18X4,  when  I  began  my  I  remember  very  well  their  application  ''‘‘re  busy  fishing  and  we  caught  fish; 


New  York,  after  seven  of  Maine  ethics. 


and  I  was  also  fishing  for  Prescott !  I 


years'  experience  in  Chicago,  where  I  .\nother  man  wIkj  has  come  to  be  very  leaving  for  New  York  Sunday  night. 

began  newspaper  well  known  in  the  publishing  business,  f  89'*^^,,  .  f’^uded  me  an  en- 

work  Sept.  fi.  used  to  drop  in  at  my  office  frequently  velf)pe.  “Elliott,”  .said  he,  “I  like  those 


CAMDEN  DAILY  TO  BE  SOLD 


work  Sept.  fi.  used  to  drop  in  at  my  office  frequently  vek)pe.  hlliott,  .said  he,  I  like  those  ...  ,  m 

1877,  fee<ling  a  was  Cvrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  He  was  from  vccy  much ;  here  is  an  order  for  you.  Article*  of  Incorporation  Filed  by  New 

press,  setting  Philadelphia  and  was  then  engaged  in  Kegin  placing  it  at  once!”  When  I  Company — Patterion  Present  Owner 

type,  handling  pushing  a  woman's  publication  of  an  en-  openeil  the  envelope  on  the  train  I  had  in  /v  i  \  o  »  t 

news  boys,  a  cub  tirelv  new  and  progressive  sort,  and  his  octlcr  for  nearly  $100,000  worth  Camden  J  )  I  ost- 1  cle gram, 

reporter  on  the  l.adies’  Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  '»f  advertising,  to  tell  his  story  to  Amen-  f9''  Kepresenta- 

Chieano  Times.  n,.eninK  Post  have  arrived  at  the  very  can  housekeepers.  I  had  caught  my  Ko?  iT  h -L;;, 

and  the  Chteano  jg-ak  of  perifKlical  publishing.  I  was  al-  largest  fish.  This  account  during  twenty-  '5.  it  was  leaniid  this 

Herald,  doing  ^ays  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  six  years,  has  been  continuously  on  my  . 

editorial  work  on  was  not  content  to  sit  in  the  little  place  Imoks.  .\rticles  of  Incorporation  have  been 

the  Chic  a  no  „„  Arch  street  and  wait  for  business  to  Cood  .service  holds  customers.  filed  for  the  Camden  Post  Telegmm  Corn¬ 


ed  Itorial  work  on 
the  C  h  ic  a  n  a 
Commercial,  and 
finally  a  travcl- 


was  not  content  to  sit  in  the  little  place 
on  Arch  street  and  wait  for  business  to 
arrive,  he  went  after  it. 

To  save  carfare,  I  establisheil  mv 


corres^Mi-  domestic  plant  near  my  office 


six  years,  has  been  continuously  on  my  week.^ 

Ixioks.  .\rticles  of  Incorporation  have  been 

(jood  .service  holds  customers.  filed  for  the  Camden  Post  Telegram  Com- 

I  have  been  forty-seven  years  in  news-  F^ny.  with  David  Baird,  Jr.,  Joseph  H. 
paperdom — forty  years  in  New  York  on  I'orsyth  and  Pierrepont  I.  Prentice 
the  second  day  of'  December  of  this  year,  named  as  the  incorporators.  Prentice. 


dent  for  three  domiciled  in  a  nxim  on  the  top  ffixir  of  Many  of  my  accounts  have  remained  who  was  formerly  connected  w’lfh  the 

R.  Elliott  Western  news-  Simm's  old  boarding  house  in  Murray  through  all  these  years.  1  have  never  -v<tc’  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  be 

papers.  Then  I  street.  The  riKim  next  to  me  was  oc-  doubtful  accounts  on  my  books  and  general  manager  under  the  new  owner- 

•  ^*\T  advertising  pupieel  by  a  voung  newspaper  reporter  fiave  never  handled  advertising  for  ship. 

in  New  York.  namc*d  .Arthur'Brisbane,  who  at  that  time  protlucts  that  were  unworthy  of  the  No  more  definite  facts  about  the  trans- 


decided  to  establish  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York. 

.\t  first  I  located  at  2  College  Place. 


street,  four  blocks  south  to  Barclay  street. 
College  Place  was  confusing ;  there  is  a 
College  street  on  the  East  Side.  I  went 


iLimed  .Arthur  Brisbane,  who  at  that  time  P'‘'>‘lucts  that  were  unworthy  of  the  No  more  definite  facts  about  the  trans- 
was  a  reporter  on  Dana's  \nv  York  confidence  of  the  public.  My  losses  for  fer  could  be  learned,  when  Eiutor  & 

wfiicli  then  extended  ir^m  Cfiambers  Brisbane  was  a  live  wire  ami  could  ^''I'D'  years  have  mit  been  one-half  of  Pi  blishf.r  sought  information  this  week. 

turn  out  more  gixKl.  readable  coov.  than  percent.  I  have  tried  to  give  every  .A  statement  would  be  forthcoming  short 


turn  out  more  gmKl,  readable  copy,  than 
any  newspaper  writer  I  have  ever  known. 
Eventually,  Simm's  hunger  resort  was 


one  percent, 
customer  a 


to  see  Mayor  (,rant  one  day  in  1X89,  and  ^ 

told  how  two  College  streets  mixed  up  improvements.  I  met  Arthur 


the  mail. 

“.See  your  Alderman,  Cornelius  Elynn.” 
he  replierl.  “He  keeps  a  sailor's  saloon, 
down  in  Thames  street.” 

1  saw  Flynn. 

“Wliat  is  it  worth  to  yez?"  said  he. 
“Not  one  cent!”  said  I.  “.All  right.  I'll 
fix  it,”  said  he.  He  did,  and  in  1895 
they  pulled  down  all  the  buildings  on 
the  west  side  of  (College  Place,  to  widen 
the  street  twenty  feet.  Then  the  three 
streets.  South  Fifth  avenue.  West  Broad¬ 
way,  and  College  place,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  south  to  the  intersection  of 
fireenwich  street,  was  called  West 
Broadway.  I  had  chaiigeil  the  map  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  with  the  help 


Brisbane  one  day  and  he  said  to  me, 
“Elliott,  they  are  tearing  down  Simm's 
hash  factory.  Before  they  destroy  it  let's 
go  up  and  see  ttie  old  rmims  we  used  to 
occupy.”  We  c'imlK'd  up  to  the  fourth 
floor  and  IcKik  the  last  Imik  of  the  nxims 
that  held  for  both  of  Us.  so  many  pleasant 
memories. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  call  on  William 
J.  Rogers,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company  (now  the 
Borden  l.'ompany),  then  in  a  small  four- 
story  building  at  79  Murray  street. 

“Our  firm  has  never  really  done  any 
advertising.”  said  Mr.  Rogers. 

“Why  not  begin,"  .said  I. 

“.All  right!”  said  he.  “write  me  som* 


of  the  Board  of  .Aldermen.  I  liked  to  three-line  s(|uibs  to  run  on  the  first  page 


get  out  of  old  ruts;  and  1  was  new  from 
Chicago.  I  felt  better:  my  business  in¬ 
creased  ;  and  I  moved  north,  three  blocks 
to  West  Broadway. 

During  my  forty  years  in  New  York  I 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  pub- 


of  every  daily  in  New  York ;  that  will 
locate  them  beneath  reailiiig  matter.”  It 
jiaid  and  we  kept  it  up.  We  covere<l  all 
the  dailies  in  the  Fiasterii  States  with 
those  pungent  readers.  Later  we  use<l 
every  leading  daily  in  the  country  aiul 


I  have  tried  to  give  every  .A  statement  would  1 
square  deal.  There  is  no  ly,  it  was  declared. 


”  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE— 
OUR  RELATION  TO  SUBSCRIBERS’ 


W  hen  a  publisher  decides  to  take  on  our  checking  proof  service— lie 
hires  us  on  the  same  basis  as  he  would  an  employee — with  the  same 
privileges  of  hiring  and  firing. 

We  do  not  try  to  hold  him  on  an  iron-bound  contract — because  we 
don't  believe  in  them  where  a  jiersonal  service  is  concerned. 

If  we  “make  gixxl''  wc  expect  to  continue  in  his  employment- -other¬ 
wise  he  has  the  option  of  discontinuing  on  30  days’  notice. 

The  fact  that  we  hold  our  subscribers — year  in  and  year  out— must 
indicate  that  we  are  trying  our  level  liest  to  please  our  “bosses”  and  that 
we  are  succeeding  can  readily  be  understixxl. 


lishers  of  magazines  and  daily  news-  , hen' shifted  to  display  copy.  That  fir.st 


papers.  Some  of  them  are  still  busy 
catering  to  the  American  reading  public. 
For  example,  just  around  the  corner. 


order  is  framer!  and  hangs  in  my  private 
office  now,  dated  “February  28,  1890.” 
For  thirty-four  years  the  name  of  this 


DheMvertisinq  CHECKING  BUREAU  Inc. 

538  So.  CUrk  Sl  15-19  East  26th 

CHICAGO  new  YORK 


15-19  East  26th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


at  81  Warren  street.  Frank  Muiisey  was  ^,reat  company  has  not  been  off  my  fxH.ks 


publishing  a  perifKlical  called  the  .-Irgosy. 
He  was  traveling  no  easy  road  then,  but 
jufiging  from  the  way  his  affairs  are 
spoken  fif  now,  he  has  piillefl  thnnigh  in 
pretty  good  shafie.  and  has  r'-'mlK’d  high 
fin  the  lailder  ^  success.  Miinsey  was 
born  ill  Maine,  liie  Scotlaiifl  fif  .America, 
aiul  he  comes  frfiin  a  stfHrk  of  men  rearerl 
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and  I  am  said  to  lie  one  f>f  its  “large 
stockholders.”  In  all  these  years  I  have 
placed  millifins  of  flollars  for  “The 
Bonlen  rompany.” 

In  1897  I  was  given  a  very  substantial 
firfler  ffir  aflvertising  from  lohn  Duncan’s 
.Sfins,  for  Lea  &  Perrins’  .Sauce,  that 
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‘KEEP  MY  NAME  OUT” 
PLEA  WEIGHED 

(Cotitinui'd  from  page  7) 


arRument  that  the  original  verdict  would  judge  in  such  cases 


policy  as  well  as  good  ethics.  Evasion  or  a  hospital  in  the  city.  The  morning  sign  from  the  court  if  the  story  was 
deception  here,  as  anywhere  else,  can  be  paper  made  no  mention  of  there  having  withheld. 

justified  only  by  the  motive — the  end.  i)een  a  woman  in  the  accident.  A  brother  The  story  was  suppressed  and  the  judge 
But  reporters  may  well  be  cautioned  of  the  injured  man  was  quoted  as  saying  resigned. 

against  making  any  promises  of  sup-  he  was  alone  in  the  car.  Relatives  inter-  Comment.  The  editor  in  this  case  sat 

pression  for  their  paper,  if  not  for  them-  viewed  the  editor  of  the  evening  paper  as  an  extra-legal  jwlge,  heard  the  evi- 

selves.  The  man  higher  up  is  the  onlv  and  asked  him  to  save  a  scandal  by  sup-  deuce,  arnl  passed  .sentence.  The  power 

•  1  •  1  ■  _  • _  .i-_  _  .1--  _  u;.  .....1 _ . . ^  £ _ .1 _ « _ 


pressing  the  facts.  Moreover,  the  father-  of  his  authority  came  not  from  the  law 
have  been  printed  in  the  case  of  an  unim-  "Don’t  Be  .\  Ta>L.”  newspaper  may  in-law  of  the  woman  said  that  she  had  but  from  his  engine  of  publicity, 
portant  citizen  contains  the  fallacy  that  be  “u.sed”  sometimes  in  giving  publicity  spent  the  previous  day  visiting  friends  in  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  threat  of 
publicity  for  the  fact  in  the  two  cases  to  a  story,  sometimes  in  withholding  it.  the  neighboring  town  and  while  waiting  publicity  would  have  been  impotent  if 
would  have  caused  equal  embarrassment.  .\11  kinds  of  jieople  try  to  use  the  news-  to  lH>ard  an  interurban  car  for  her  return  the  law  also  had  not  been  against  the 
which  was  probably  not  true.  At  all  paper  to  punish  their  private  enemies  or  had  been  offered  a  ride  home  by  the  accused  judge.  Many  an  innocent  man 
events,  the  safe  rule,  “when  in  doubt,  to  promote  their  private  interests.  When  young  business  man.  He  insisted  that  has  been  injuml  by  ruthless  publicity, 
don't  print,"  justifies  the  decision.  known,  they  lose  popularity  with  the  the  meeting  was  entirely  unpremeilitated  The  decision  in  the  case  seems  highly 


don't  print,"  justifies  the  decision.  known 

( ii.tc.  .\  young  business  man  was  editor. 


and  innocent.  The  victims  of  the  accident  <iuestionable. 


arrested  in  a  neighboring  town  and  fined  Case.  The  day  Ijefore  an  automobile  were  old  friemls  and  had  not  been  the 
for  drunkenness.  He  returned  home  and  show  was  open  in  a  large  city,  a  reso-  subject  of  previous  gossip. 


The  paper  printed  the  entire  story,  in- 


beRged  the  editor  to  withhold  the  story,  lution  was  introduced  into  the  city  The  paper  printed  the  entire  story,  in- 

He  had  borne  a  good  reputation  and  was  council  calling  for  searching  investiga-  cliKling  the  father-in-law’s  explanation 

succeeding  well  in  his  first  business  ven-  tion  by  fire,  police  and  building  commit-  of  the  circumstances, 
ture.  He  assured  the  editor  that  he  would  tees  into  the  conditions  at  the  exhibition  Comment.  The  newspaix^r  is  not  a 

never  get  drunk  again.  The  item  was  hall.  Sjieeches  were  made  on  the  neces-  regulator  of  people’s  private  lives,  though 

withheld.  sity  for  safety  precautions  of  all  kinds,  the  fear  of  publicity,  like  tbe  fear  of  the 

Comment.  The  editor  embraced  an  op-  The  horrors  of  a  recent  disaster  in  an-  police  judge  or  the  penitentiary,  is  a 
portunity  to  hold  his  newspaper  as  a  dis-  other  city  were  graphically  painted.  But  wholesome  influence.  But  in  this  case 
ciplinary  club  over  the  head  of  a  first  the  reporters  knew  that  the  whole  rumpus  the  editor  wIk)  mutilated  the  story  in  the 
offender.  Few  memories  give  an  editor  grew  out  of  what  the  members  of  the  morning  paper  made  himself  ridiculous. 
HMire  satisfaction  than  those  of  the  in-  council  regarded  as  a  niggardly  allow-  His  only  choice  was  between  printing  the 
stances  in  which  he  took  pity  on  youthful  ance  to  them  of  complimentary  tickets,  whole  story  or  suppressing  the  whole 


or  other  fir.st  offenders. 


By  frightening  the  people  away  from  the  story.  Moreover,  suppression  was  in- 


llowever,  there  .should  be  a  definite  show,  they  hoped  to  make  the  manage-  effective.  Rumor  about  the  woman  in 


limit  to  the  editor’s  forbearance.  ment  of  the  hall  “con 

Case.  A  telegraph  story  was  sent  to  a  No  paper  printed  a 

large  number  of  newspapers  giving  the  Comment,  .^n  ex 

results  of  an  inquiry  among  married  salutary  suppression. 


ment  of  the  hall  “come  across.”  the  ca.se  spread  quickly  over  the  city.  TIk' 

No  paper  printed  a  word  of  the  story,  explanation  given  by  the  father-in-law 
Comment,  .^n  excellent  example  of  did  not  go  along  with  them.  The  even- 


but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  fact  is  son  with  another  in  which  the  hlcxidy  riots 
that  newspapers  are  so  often  imposed  in  a  race  war  in  a  southern  city  were 

upon  in  such  cases  as  to  discourage  generally  ascribed  to  the  sensational  and 

idealistic  notions.  Just  as,  under  certain  therefore  inflammatory  articles  printed 
.circumstances,  men  offer  evidence  in  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
court  in  exchange  for  immunity,  so  they  As  an  eastern  metropolitan  newspaper 
seek  to  trade  confidential  news  in  ex-  states  the  matter  in  its  office  rules : 
change  for  protection  from  publicity.  “Don’t  stress  tbe  fact  that  the  villain  of 
Many  revelations  labeled  as  confidential  your  story  is  a  negro,  or  an  Italian,  or  a 
«ue  in  fact  not  at  all  exclusive;  may  be  Methodist,  unless  that  fact  is  essential, 
likely  any  day  to  reach  other  newspapers.  It  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  paper 
In  some  ca.ses  the  public  has  a  clear  right  to  imlict  a  race,  or  a  nationality,  or  a 

to  the  information.  .\nd  so  it  is  not  religion,  for  the  misdoing  of  an  indi- 

strange  that  newspapers  sometimes  evade  vklual.” 


the  restrictions  of  a  confidence — without 
damage  to  their  con.scienccs. 


“Don’t  Le.\ve  the  Fiei,d  to  Rumor.” 
The  most  primitive  newspapers  recognized 


Ca.ie.  A  correspondent  at  the  state  and  proclaimed  their  purpose  to  “discour- 
capitol  obtained  a  story  in  confidence.  He  age  rumors.” 


was  afraid  it  would  “leak"  to  the  other 
pajHTs. 

He  wrote  it  under  a  date  line  from  the 


Case.  An  automobile  driven  by  a 
prominent  business  man  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  “first  families”  of  the  city 


^her  end  of  the  state,  injecting,  "accord-  was  wrecked  on  the  road  from  a  neigh¬ 
ing  to  reliable  information  from  the  state  boring  town  late  at  night.  The  man 
Capitol,”  ami  attaching  a  note  to  the  state  suffered  broken  legs  and  other  injuries, 
fditor  explaining  the  situation.  It  was  With  him  was  a  married  woman,  also  of 
Pointed.  a  leading  family  in  the  city,  who  re- 

tii.vc.  reporter  got  a  tip  in  confi-  ceived  severe  injuries  and  was  taken  to 
, deuce  that  a  graml  jury  was  to  f)e  called. 

He  reported  to  the  city  editor  that  the  i  •  '  1 

prosecutor  had  given  him  the  informatitm  NEW  YORK  STA'TE 

in  confidence.  .Acting  on  the  tip,  the  city 

editor  was  able  to  get  the  information  WeStcheSler  CoUllty’s 
from  another  source.  Then  he  printed  ^ 
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Canadian  Newspapers  Meet  Nov.  14 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
National  Newspapers’  and  Pcfimlicals’ 
.Association  takes  place  at  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Nov.  14. 


JANUARY 

5th 


results  of  an  inquiry  among  married  salutary  suppression.  ing  paper,  in  giving  a  full  account  of  the 

women  as  to  their  attitude  towards  mar-  “Don’t  Ann  Fuei.  to  a  Fire."  No  affair,  really  did  a  kindness  to  all  con- 
riage.  As  one  editor  viewed  it,  its  effect  greater  responsibility  rests  on  a  news-  cerned — a  fact  that  was  later  ac- 
was  in  the  direction  of  discontent  and  paper  than  that  of  helping  to  maintain  knowledged  by  them, 
cynicism.  order  and  obedience  to  law,  and  to  dis-  "Pubi-Ictty  as  Bn;  Stu  k."  Tlie 

He  killed  the  story.  courage  class  antagonism  or  race  hatred,  threat  of  publicity  has  been  as  a  correc- 

Comment.  “Don’t  irritate  peopk-  need-  Case.  .\t  a  time  wIkmi  race  prejudice  five  influence,  or,  as  m  the  following  case, 
lessly,”  is  not  a  bad  principle.  in  a  southern  city  was  threatening  violent  as  *  means  of  bringing  about  action  de- 

“IIon’t  Violate  a  Confidence." —  expression,  a  story  was  brought  to  a  sired  by  the  wlitor. 

Suppression  of  news  received  in  confi-  newspaper  that  a  young  wb  te  woman  Ciue.  A  Judge  of  a  state  sunreme 
deuce  is  a  matter  in  which  considerable  bad  been  insulted  by  a  negro  as  she  court,  according  to  evidence  laid  before 
variance  exists  between  theory  and  prac-  stepped  into  the  elevator  which  he  oper-  the  editor  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper, 
tke.  Tbe  theory  is  admirable.  Not  only  ate<l  in  a  downtown  store.  The  editor  was  guilty  of  questionable  professional 
journalists  but  statesmen,  speaking  after  knew  that  only  an  insignificent  spark  was  conduct.  The  judge  said  he  was  innocent 
dinner,  laud  the  scrupulous  care  with  needed  to  start  a  conflagration.  but  that  he  was  an  old  man  ami  “broke," 

which  newspaper  men  hold  inviolate  con-  Tbe  story  was  suppressed.  nnd  that  the  publication  of  the  story 

fidential  information.  And  it  is  all  true. 


order  and  obedience  to  law,  and  to  dis-  "Pcbi.icity  as  Bn;  Stuk."  The 
courage  class  antagonism  or  race  hatred,  threat  of  publicity  has  been  as  a  correc- 
Casc.  .\t  a  time  wIkmi  race  prejudice  five  influence,  or,  as  in  the  following  case, 
in  a  southern  city  was  threatening  violent  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  action  de- 


Casc.  A  judge  of  a  state  sunreme 


but  that  he  was  an  old  man  ami  “broke," 
and  that  the  publication  of  the  story 


Comment.  This  case  invites  compart-  would  lead  to  tragedy.  He  agreed  to  re- 
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ABBOTT  TO  ADDRESS 
SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


The  c<m\ention  was  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  last  year. 

VANDERBILT  CAPITAL  INCREASED 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

A  MERICAN  journalism  changed  more  clear.  lie  <li<i  not  lielieve  that  it  fair.> 

J:\_  ,  •  ,,  1  •  •  i  f  »  J  rcrtecled  the  iiitilliKenre,  the  koo'I  *>"  "c  *hc 

during  the  administration  of  Andrew  „f  o,,i  ,«„,„e.  lie  ha.l  an  uuconquer 

Jackson  than  during  any  other  period  in  aide  horror  for  exclusive  news  alxut  his  move 
its  history.  Consequently,  “Party  Battles  "’••'•'s  <r  oidnions.  and  if  he  found  that  ^me 
f  .1  ;  ,  II  i-'  o  I  1  /  ■  one  hail  olitaine  I  access  to  some  hing  ol  the 

of  tile  Jackson  I  eriiKl^  by  (  lautle  (>.  sort,  he  would  ko  out  of  his  way  to  make  It 
Bowers  (  Houghton- Mifflin  Company)  useless  hy  insistinK  that  it  he  given  to  another. 


Boaton  Editor  Principal  Speaker  at  Stockholder*  Vote  $10,000,000  Addi- 
National  Convention  of  Journalistic  tional  Stock  in  Hi*  Newspapers 

Fraternity  at  Indiana  University  Stockholders  of  Vanderbilt  Newspa- 

_ Dailies  to  Elntertain  l>crs,  Inc.,  voted  to  increase  the  capital 

stock  of  that  organization  from  $5,000,- 
COO  to  $15,(K)0,000  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Chris-  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
tian  Science  Monitor,  will  be  the  princi-  Xetes,  Oct.  27.  There  were  33,751  votes 
pal  speaker  at  the  national  convention  of  favoring  the  increase  and  but  57  against. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal-  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  president  of 


nir;u9  <r  oninions,  and  ii  ntr  luuiid  inai  mituc-  c*  •  r-v  /-'i  •  e  •  %  *  i 

,  .  ,,  ,  K  <  1  .  •’a.I  olitaine  1  access  to  some  hing  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal-  .  . 

ot  the  .lackson  I  ernKi  hy  iiautle  ti.  ,„rt,  h<.  out  of  his  way  to  make  it  istic  fraternity,  at  Indiana  University,  the  Vanderbilt  Newsiiapers,  Inc.,  stated 

Bowers  ( Houghton- Mifnin  Company)  useless  hy  insisting  that  it  he  given  to  another.  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Xov.  17,  18  and  19.  that  the  increased  capitalization  was  de- 

contams  tnuch  that  both  entertains  and  editoTra? w1l^h "he  hlnThleM%e^^  Delegates  from  all  of  the  38  active  chap-  sired  for  the  enlargement  of  his  present 

in.structs  the  newspaper  man  of  today  m  *  *  *  ters  at  universities  and  colleges  through-  plants  and  for  the  construction  of  new 

relating  to  press  and  politics.  rriHl.'  \  ^  A,i,.ii  fv.mtvnnv  nnMisbpr  country  will  be  in  attendance.  plants  and  possibly  for  the  construction 

The  volume  graphically  describes  the  1“*;  pumisner  addition  to  the  address  by  Mr.  Ab-  of  his  own  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

battle  between  Jackson  and  the  opposi-  t'le  Hdtinwre  Swi.  has  just  issued  program  includes  an  address  by  —  - 

tion  press,  and  the  tight  waged  by  the  old  a  revised  edition  of  The  Making  of  a  william  I^we  Bryan,  president  of  In-  Sues  for  Ad  Commission 

United  States  Bank  on  certain  news-  NewsjiaiK-r  by  Henry  hdward  Warner.  ITniversitv;  T.  Hawlev  Tanninir.  -  i..:...:--  i _ ...i 


and  the  opposi-  of  the  DaJlinwre  Sun.  has  just  issued  ^,,1.  the  program  includes  an  address  by 
tion  press,  and  the  tight  waged  by  the  old  »  revised  edition  of  The  Making  of  a  william  I^we  Bryan,  president  of  In-  Sues  for  Ad  Commission 

United  States  Bank  on  certain  news-  NewsiiajK-r  by  Henry  hdward  Warner.  University;  T.  Hawlev  Tapping.  (  laiminB  that  he  nrocured  advertisine 

papers  ot  the  time.  Interesting  glimpses  The  new  edition  contains  some  very  president  of  the  fraternity;  F.  c,.ntra«r  worS  $16 5W  fS 

are  given  of  Mordecai  Manuel  Noah,  valuable  historical  matter  alxmt  the  con-  w.  Beckman,  past  honorary  president;  VnSit  TSn  )^  £tSim7 
Amos  Kendall.  Jatms  Watson  Webb,  Frofessor  J  W.  Piercy,  head  of  the  time  when  Emma  Golden  and 

hraiicis  I  .  Blair,  Duff  Green,  Isaac  Hill,  American  journalism.  X  reter  sj^citically  journalism  department  of  the  university,  i  Colden-Kcllv  widow  and 

Moses  Dawson,  Major  Henry  Lee — half  pfmy  expresses,  the  use  of  pigeons  other  national  officers  and  leaders  in  jaucliter  resuectivelv  of  James  L  Golden, 

brother  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  and  other  great  convey  news  and  the  first  use  by  organization.  .Members  and  delegates  of  nubhration  wVre  stdi 


founder  of  the  publication,  were  still 


brother  of  Robert  U  Lee.  and  other  great  ^  cr  n^>  m  w .  the  organization.  Members  and  delegates  founder  of  the  publication,  were  still 

e<litors  of  the  period  a  twsiwixr^  „  journey  to  Indiana^lis  the  third  publishers,  and  that  he  was  paid  but 

When  Jackson  sent  his  list  of  noniina-  y  ‘lay  (if  the  ^nvention,  where  a  business  in  commissions.  Thomas  J.  Mc- 

tions  to  the  Senate  he  certainly  did  in-  ^  "  L  re  i  ed  edition  contains  an  excel  "ill  ^  held  at  the  Claj^jx^l  Hotel  of  New  York  City,  has  brought 

elude  a  batch  of  editors  — mostly  for  *ne  rt\istd  edition  contains  an  excel-  ,,1  the  morning.  A  lunch  will  be  given  Suoerior  Court  of  Fairfield 

comparatively  minor  positions.  Even  lent  portrait  of  .Arunah  Sheperdson  by  the  /ndiaiw/iofw  5'ftir  at  noon.  An-  county  Bridge^rt  Connecticut  for  the 

Schouler,  as  Mr.  Bowers  points  out,  was  Abell— the  founder  of  the  Sun.  Other  „ther  business  session  will  be  held  in  the  balance  of  ^hi^  commission  which  he 

distressed  to  find  so  many  mere  “press  illustrations  make  this  revised  edition  afternoon,  and  the  Indianapolis  Times  pia.'n,.;  was  to  be  M 125  The  case  has 

writers  on  the  list.  But  Mr.  Bowers  in-  especially  attractive.  Copies  of  the  b<wk-  and  the  Scripps-Howard  Company  will  Wn  assitmpd  for  trial 


distressed  to  find 
writers  on  the  list 


sists  that  the  fact  that  they  were  mere  let  jyi'iy  lie  obtained  from^  Seeing  The  lie  host  at  a  6  o’clock  dinner.  The  closing 
editors  is  not  sufficient  to  make  them  “in-  Sun”  Department,  Sun  Square,  Balti-  event  of  the  day’s  program  will  be  a  the- 
famous  characters,”  and  he  adds  that  the  more.  ^  atre  party  given  by  the  Indianapolis 

“batch  of  editfirs”  whose  names  Jackson  The  story  told  by  Mr.  W’arner  is  so  .Vittw.  Tours  of  the  Indianapolis  news- 


not  yet  been  assigned  for  trial. 


“batch  of  editfirs”  whose  names  Jackson  The  story  told  by  Mr.  W’arner  is  so  Xeuv.  'Tours  of  the  Indianapolis  ni 
sent  to  the  Senate  were  men  who  had  entertaining  that  I  am  sure  that  if  his  paper  plants  will  be  on  the  program, 
long  been  attached  to  the  cause  that  biHiklet  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  literary 

Jackson  personified.  advisor  of  one  of  the  book  publishing  L—  s#  -  -  -i  — 

The  story  that  Mr.  Bowers  tells  about  houses  it  will  mit  be  long  before  Mr.  -1 

this  stirring  period  of  American  political  arner  is  asked  to  enlarge  his  pamphlet  ^  m 

history  compares  favorably,  from  the  ''’b-*  “  Ixxik  for  general  distribution.  M 

viewpoint  of  interest,  with  any  political  •  ♦  * 

story  of  today  that  is  marked  by  the  T  W’.  CUNLIFFE,  director  of  the 

chief  editor,  “First  page,  must.”  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  in  C* _ xl _ A  _ 


event  of  the  day’s  program  will  be  a  the-  A  wife  is  a  great  comfort  to  her 
atre  party  given  by  the  Indianapolis  husband  during  those  distressing  times  a 
.ViTtw.  Tours  of  the  Indianapolis  news-  single  man  never  has. — Miami  (Okla.) 
paper  plants  will  be  on  the  program.  Xews-Record. 


John  Farrar  and  Stephen  Benet,  both  reviewing  “Cobb  of  The  Workl”  (E.  P. 
of  whom  are  connected  with  The  Book-  Dutton  &  Co.)  for  the  Journalism 
man,  recently  produced  a  play  entitled  Bulletin  gives  one  of  the  best  sketches 
“That  Awful  Mrs.  Eaton.”  For  the  de-  of  Cobb’s  career  that  has  yet  appeared 
tails  about  how  Mrs.  Eaton  wrecked  in  print.  The  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
Jackson’s  cabinet  the  reader  is  referred  contains  a  sketch  of  William  Allen  White 
to  “Party  Battles  of  the  Jackson  Period.”  bv  Helen  O.  Mahin,  who  is  connected 
In  making  this  comment  I  hope  I  am  not  with  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  somewhat  University  of  Kansas.  The  Journalism 
distinguished  literary  critic,  who  said  in  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
a  department  of  one  of  the  leading  pub-  American  .Association  of  'Teachers  of 
lications  for  women,  “This  is  a  book  Journalism, 
that  no  young  lady  ought  to  read.”  Up  *  ♦  ♦ 

to  that  time  the  volume,  though  some-  'T’HOM.AS  L.  SIDLO,  attorney  for  the 
what  salacious,  had  not  sold  many  copies.  A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
But  after  the  remark  made  by  the  dis-  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  libel 
tinguished  literary  critic  the  presses  for  The  Sendee  Paper— sort  of  house 


could  not  print  editions  fast  enough. 


organ  distributed  by  the  Newspaper  En- 


But  to  be  more  serious,  “Party  Battles  terprise  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
of  the  Jackson  Period”  is  a  more  inter-  jhis  series  of  articles  has  more  “guts” 
esting  volume  to  me  than  any  of  the  anything  1  have  seen  in  a  long  time 

recent  novels.  Its  accuracy  of  statement  the  subject  of  libel. 

is  unquestionable,  and  its  character  de-  _ 

lineation  is  extremely  well  done.  unusually  bright.  We 

.  ,  ~  .  "'ll  to  look  at  pictures  of  can- 

T’HE  attitude  of  Grover  Cleveland  to-  didates  milking  cows  and  pitchforking 
ward  the  press  was,  in  some  particu-  hay  up  into  the  loft.—/.  K.  IV.  in  Mil¬ 
lars,  similar  to  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,  waukee  Journal. 

This  fact  is  well  brought  out  in  an  arti¬ 
cle,  “Grover  Cleveland— Estimate  of  His 
Character  and  Work,”  by  George  F. 

Parker  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  October  25.  Cleveland’s  relation  with 
the  press  may  be  found  specifically  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  121  of  that  issue. 

Mr.  Parker  says: 

Cleveland’s  attitude  toward  the  newspaper 
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CIRCULATION 

FOR  ALL  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

By  J.  Omansky 


^.\’E  of  the  hardest  jobs  circulators  Another  way  to  cut  shipping  costs  is 
have  is  to  get  newsstand  owners  to  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the 
take  the  handling  of  newspai»ers  serious-  sending  of  dealers’  bundles  by  mail.  It  is 
ly  and  give  the  iwikt  end  of  their  busi-  so  easy  for  dispatch  clerks  to  slap  bundles 


ness  the  attention  it  deserves. 


on  the  mail  galley  that  it  is  necessary 


We  are  referring  to  the  owners  of  drug  to  go  over  the  dealers’  mail  lists  fre- 
store'.  confectioneries,  groceries  and  the  quently  and  transfer  as  many  bundles  as 
like  who  handle  newspapers  as  a  side-  i)ossible  to  baggage  or  even  e.xpress  which 
line  and  often  consider  them  a  necessary  is  also  cheaper  than  mail, 
evil.  •  *  * 

Waking  dealers  up  to  the  big  profit  ,„t^rest  in  radio  is  picking  up  again, 
m  selling  papers  and  getting  them  to 

sections  or 

push  your  own  paper  can  lie  done  if 

some  of  the  methixls  employed  by  mer-  from  now  until  Spring.  The  pick 

<^t.le  houses  are  resorted  to.  When  ^.j„  probably  not  be  as  great  as  it 
the  Cure-em-Quickly  man  calls  on  a  ^^r  because  radio  fans  do  not 

druggist  he  tells  him  what  prolit  he  can  building  as  many  sets  theni- 

nwke  on  his  product,  gives  him  window  but  they  are  still  intensely  inter- 

displays  and  other  selling  helps,  ami  the  j,,  the  subject  and  read  all  the 

home  office  keeps  the  dealer  interested  radio  "dope”  they  can  get. 


with  letters  and  bulletins  from  time  to 
time. 

In  just  the  .same  way  newspaiiers  can 
show  dealers  that  they  make  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  profit  on  papers,  that  no 
investment  is  reejuired,  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  loss,  and  that  most  of  the 


Xow  is  a  good  time  to  advertise  your 
radio  department  with  office  ads  and 
window  cards  in  newsstands  and  radio 
stores. 

*  «  « 

James  McKernan,  veteran  circulator 


paper  buyers  are  also  customers  for  more  of  New  York  City,  advocates  frequent 
expensive  articles.  District  men  should  luncheons  and  meetings  between  compet- 
drive  these  thoughts  home  continually  ing  circulators.  We  subscribe  heartily 
and  the  office  should  follow  up  with  fre-  to  Mr.  Neman’s  plan  and  believe  that  its 
quent  letters  that  would  call  attention  general  adoption  would  tend  to  reduce 
to  the  superior  qualities  of  the  paper,  much  of _  the  existing  senseless  and  futile 

special  features,  new  serial  stories  and  competition.  When  we  break  bread  with 

the  like.  When  you  get  the  news  deal-  a  man  or  take  a  drink  with  him  we  are 

ers  to  read  your  pa|ier  regularly  they  not  so  apt  to  throw  bricks  at  him  or  take 

will  recommend  it.  an  unfair  advantage  of  him  in  a  situation 

*  *  *  of  which  we  happen  to  be  in  temporary 

We  were  visiting  recently  with  a  man  control, 
who  was  in  the  newspaper  business  for  This  association  and  fostering  of  good 
more  than  a  score  of  years  as  reporter,  will  in  the  business  is  one  of  the  most 
editor,  and  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  profitable  accomplishments  of  the  I.  C. 
syndicates  in  .America.  During  his -later  M.  -A.  and  the  state  organizations.  Now 
years  in  the  business  he  dealt  largely  it’s  alxni*  time  for  rival  circulators  to  get 
with  features  and  believed  that  they  had  together  in  an  informal,  friendly  manner, 
more  to  do  with  getting  and  holding  •  ♦  ♦ 

circulation  than  any  other  ijart  of  the  -pbe  tendency  to  kill  out  technical  lan- 
paper.  Now,  after  hemg  only  a  news-  jjrnajjre  from  financial  and  sport  stories 
paper  reader  for  alxiut  a  year  he  is  con-  and  b<x>k  reviews  will  be  wel- 

vinced  that  jieople  w.itit  news  above  all  ,-„nied  hy  every  circulator  in  the  land. 


IS  getting  out  an  interesting  carrier  pa¬ 
per.  The  October  issue  had  two  pages 
of  carr.ers’  pictures,  several  columns  of 
personality  stories  alxiut  boys,  plenty  of 
jokes  and  “wise  cracks”  and  it  had  less 
propaganda  than  is  found  in  most  house 
organs.  The  paper  would  be  much  im¬ 
proved  if  it  were  printed  more  carefully 
and  a  bigger  tyjie  used. 


DIXIE  CIRCULATORS 
ELECT  CORBIN 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  Man 

New  President  of  Carolinas-Virglnia 
Association — Greensboro  Named 
1925  Convention  City 

\V.  T.  Corbin,  of  the  iiiwnshoro  (N. 
C. )  Ihiily  Wti’s,  was  elected  jiresideiit  of 
the  Carolinas- Virginia  Circulation  Man-, 
agers’  .Association  in  annual  convention 
at  Charleston,  S.  C..  last  week,  (ireens- 
boro  also  was  cho.sen  as  the  convention 
city  for  next  year. 

.A.  1'.  Carrere,  of  the  Charleston  Xeivs 
and  Courier,  was  named  vice-president ; 
H.  F.  Shaner,  of  the  /.y>ic/i/>iirg  (Va.) 
.Vcti'j,  second  vice-president,  and  C.  h'. 
.\der,  of  the  ll'inston-Stdeni  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

W  L.  T.  CiKiper,  of  the  Charleston 
lii-enini:  Cost,  was  chosen  a  director  of 
the  as.sociation.  succeeding  II.  L.  Strick¬ 
land,  of  the  Charlotte  (  N.  C. )  Ohsen  er, 
and  Will  X.  Coley,  of  the  Raleigh  (,N. 
C. )  .VcTiw  and  Ohsen-er,  was  named  on 
the  directorate  in  place  of  Mr.  Shaner 
who  was  elevated  to  a  vice-presidency. 

Mayor  Stoney  formally  welcomed  the 
circulation  managers  from  the  principal 
cities  of  \  irginia  and  the  two  Carolinas 
to  Charleston  when  the  convention  opened 
at  the  Fort  Sumter  Motel.  .A  banquet 
.Monday  night  teixlered  hy  the  publishers 
of  the  Charleston  lifening  Cost  and  the 
Charleston  and  Courier,  together 

with  an  insiiection  of  the  U.  S.  S.  .Ar¬ 
kansas  in  the  harlx>r  for  Navy  Day  e.x- 


ercises  were  entertaining  features  of  the 
convention. 

.At  the  business  se,ssions  experiences 
were  exchanged  and  metlunls  comjiared. 

ISSUING  FUR  DICTIONARY 

Will  Carry  Correct  Trade  Names  and 
Rules  for  Advertising 

The  National  .Association  of  the  Fur 
Iixlustry,  to  curb  misrepresentation  in  fur 
advertising,  is  issuing  a  "Dictionary  of 
bur  Names,”  with  rules  for  advertising. 
Dealers  are  lieing  iiistructerl  to  follow 
these  suggestions  in  their  public  an- 
nouticenients. 

In  de.scribing  a  fur,  the  cvirrect  name 
must  lie  used,  and  if  any  dye  or  blend  is 
used  in  imitating  another  fur,  the  word 
"dyed"  or  “blended"  must  be  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  true  name  of  the  fur,  as  “Seal- 
Dyed  Muskrat"  or  "Mink-Dyed  Mar- 
.  mot.” 

.All  furs  shaded,  blended,  topped,  dyed 
or  pointed,  must  be  ele.scribed  as  such ;  as 
“  Black- Dyetl  Fox,”  or  “Pointetl  Fox.” 

Where  the  name  of  any  country  or 
district  is  used,  it  shall  be  the  actual  coun¬ 
try  of  origin  of  the  fur. 


else  and  that  the  average  paper  must  con-  ^.^^e  past  20  before  we  knew  the 

centrate  on  giving  all  the  news  to  be  sue-  ,iifference  between  “buir’  and  "bear"  and 

*  *  *  even  now  we  are  often  bewildereil  with 

...  ....  .  .  ,  the  bourse  lingo  which  financial  writers 

vve  mention  this  here  because  circula-  inflict  on  us 

tors  are  prone  to  pay  more  attention  to  (,,^1  a  solo- 

ratures,  to  advertise  them  alrnost  ex-  j,]„rry  or  that  the  intona- 

clusively  and  often  overlook  the  news  means  nothing  to  us. 

departments.  We  catch  ourself  every  want  to  read  a  criticism  in  our  lan- 

once  in  a  while  stressing  the  imjwrtance  gugge  and  so  do  most  concert  goers, 
of  features  when  we  should  be  checking  Sport  writers  would  also  make  more 
e  news  colurnns  to  see  that  our  paper  i-pajigi-s  for  their  stuff  if  they  would  sac- 
iBs  clear,  concise,  yet  complete  accounts  ^iUce  some  of  their  picturesque  language 
of  all  events  Printing  all  the  news  first  .^^e  of  simplicity, 

and  using  whatever  sjwce  is  left  for  fea-  *  v  * 

tures  is  the  product  circulators  should 

try  to  get.  The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  IDispatch 

*  V  * 

How  about  erlitorials?  W’e  don’t  care 
much  what  the  editor  says  on  his  page  .  , 

jn,st  so  he  says  it  vigorously  and  keeps  a  CZoiTlITllSSlOner 

away  from  the  news  room.  , 

,  •  •  •  writes  of 

•About  four  years  ago  we  quit  using  — 

express  altogether  in  favor  of  baggage.  DOPE 

Almost  all  railroads  are  glad  to  h.andle 

papers  and  their  rates  average  .50  per  r)flici.il  revelation*  hy  the  greatrst 

«nt  less  than  the  rates  charged  hy  the  '''"'k  '’‘f'rt  on  narcotic*— 

express  companies.  We  really  believed  r-sU  PARI  PTON  QIMON 

that  the  switch  from  express  to  baggage  UK.  GAKLc.  1  UIN  S>1IV1UIN 

»as  general  throughout  the  country  hut  .hrilling  th.an  any 

we  were  surprised  to  learn  the  other  day  imagination  could  invent.  Jii  weekly 

of  several  papers  that  arc  still  using  ex-  article*  including --“Between  \Vhi*i>er. 

nress  ing  (’urt-vin*.”  “Women  of  the  Sh.idow 

SCI  vice.  ••  -T*,-  rw..»  ”  .... 


We  mention  this  here  because  circula¬ 
tors  are  prone  to  pay  more  attention  to 
features,  to  advertise  them  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  and  often  overlook  the  news 
departments.  W'e  catch  our.self  every 


NEWS  EDITORS  FILE: 

^  Angele*  and  So.  C.alif.  New*  Disrvatche* 
rued  to  Y<ni  Pr.miptly  Over  W.  U.  or  Postal 
*1  Regular  Rate*. 

SOUTHLAND  NEWS  SERVICE 
418  Liauier  Bldg.,  Lo«  Angele* 


Son  Francisco  Chronicle 


Roth  in  the  methods  we  nse  and  in 


the  re*itlis  we  obtain,  we  ple.ise  the 


publisher*  of  great  metropolitan 
dailies  throughout  the  country.  That 


is  why  we  are  ronst.intly  being  in 
vited  to  repeat  our  snreesse*  for  the 
same  papers,  as  we  are  now  doing 
for  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


HOLLISTER 

CIRCULATION  'ORGANIZATION 

717-716  COrtL  EXCHANGE  ElLDC. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 

a  Commissioner 
writes  of 
DOPE 

Official  revelations  by  the  irreatrst 
ItvtiiK  ex|»ert  on  narcotics — 

DR.  CARLETON  SIMON 

.\*lnal  Ktiirirs  m<ire  thrilling  th.-in  any 
imagination  could  invent.  Jll  weekly 
article*  including --“Between  \Vhi*i>er. 
ing  (’urt.vins.”  “Women  of  the  Sh.idow 
World.”  “The  ITecay  (4  a  IXnctiw,”  etc., 
under  the  general  heading  TUB  MKN- 
Ai'B  OK  IK>PB. 

First  release  Sunday,  \cn  ember  16.  1924 
ff'irc  or  write. 

Bcallrar  dpnhicate.  Inc. 

799  Broadway  New  York  City 


AUTOMOBILE 

FEATURES 

Touring  —  Camping — Traf¬ 
fic  —  Gasoline  —  Upkeep  — 
Roads  —  Legislation  — 
Taxation  —  Insurance  — 
Garaging  —  Used  Car  Buy¬ 
ing  and  Selling  and  all  the 
other 

BIG  SUBJECTS  OF  MOTORING 
COVERED  IN  A  BIG  WAY 

The  UllinaD  Featare  Service 

Home  Life  Bldg.,  Wuhingtoo,  D.  C. 


ForEntting 

htarnational  New*  Service 
n  Syruc*  SL.  New  York 


YOU  MUST  TELL  THE  BUSINESS 
MEN  OF  YOUR  TOWN  ABOUT 

BUSINESS 


If  you  don’t  it  will 

COST  YOU  MONEY 


John  T.  Flynn's  Daily  Business  Reviews 

(leal  with  tundameiital  business  condi¬ 
tions  oI  vital  interest  to  every  business 
man.  They  arc  backed  by  the  greatest 
business  news  collecting  organization  in 
America,  The  United  Publishers  Cor- 
iHiratiun,  publishers  of  Iron  Age,  I>ry 
(ioods  Economist  and  a  score  of  other 
nationally  known  business  publications. 


lyrite  for  Particulars  to 
Edward  F.  Roberta,  Editorial  Director 

U.  P.  C.  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC 

„243  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  City, 


Our  Features: 

Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Samuel  G.  Blythe 
R.  L.  Goldberg 
Roe  Fulkerson 
Don  Herold 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Nellie  Revell 
Will  Rogers 
H.  J.  Tuthill 
Albert  Psvton  Terhune 
and  others 

The  McNaoght  Syndicale,  be. 

Time*  Building,  New  York 
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BARNARD  RESIGNS  AS 
VIGILANCE  CHIEF 


Director  of  A.A.C.W.’s  Anti-Fraud 
Committee  Takes  Managership  of 
Detroit  Better  Business  Bureau — 

W.  P.  Green  in  Charge 

Kenneth  P.arnard,  director  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
resigned  this  week, 
to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau 
of  Detroit.  The 
managing  com¬ 
mittee  has  em¬ 
powered  William 
P.  Green,  an  as¬ 
sociate  director 
of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  with 
full  responsibility 
for  the  direction 
of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 


mail  enthusia.st,  paid  tribute  to  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising.  Others  of  the 
l.SO  life  insurance  company  advertising 
managers,  in  general  discussion,  also  put 
their  stamp  of  approval  upon  newspaper 
advertising,  many  claiming  it  to  be  more 
valuable  than  any  other  medium. 

The  two  day  convention  closed  with  a 
baiKiuet  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

I-'.dward  Collins  of  Xew  ^’ork,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Insurance  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  presided  at  the  sessions. 

Bill  Permits  State  Advertising 

A  bill  to  provide  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Legislative  -Advertising  Committee  of 


the  North  Carolina  Real  Estate  Board  in 
session  at  Raleigh.  The  bill  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  .Assembly  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  in  January.  The  committee  also 
indorsed  a  bill  authorizing  cities  and 
other  municipal  divisions  to  use  funds 
derived  from  taxes  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

Heydon  Heads  New  York  B.B.B. 

H.  R.  Heydon  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  merchandising  section  of  the 
New  York  Better  Business  Bureau,  which 
will  start  operation  Nov.  15,  with  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  untruthful  and 
misleading  advertising  and  to  improve  the 
cimfidence  of  the  public  in  advertising  and 
retail  stores  in  general. 


Chevrolet  Offering  Ad  Service 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Company, 
through  it  advertising  department,  re¬ 
cently  established  a  dealer’s  advertising 
service  to  aid  in  raising  the  standard 
of  Chevrolet  newspaper  advertisements 
placed  in  the  local  press  and  paid  for  by 
the  dealers.  The  service  consists  of  mats 
and  stereos  and  advertisements  prepared 
by  skilled  advertising  writers. 


Fire  Damages  Canadian  Plant 

The  building  occupied  and  owned  by 
the  Glace  Bay  (N.  S.)  Maritime  Labor 
Herald,  a  weekly,  was  severely  damaged 
by  fire  recently.  Pending  repairs  the 
Labor  Herald  is  being  printed  in  Halifax. 


,  i 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


Kunneth  Harnard  Barnard, 

who  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  “Truth  in  .Advertis¬ 
ing’’  movement,  leaves  national  head¬ 
quarters  with  the  movement  operating  at 
its  greatest  efficiency.  Under  his  admin¬ 
istration,  rapid  strides  have  been  made. 
Through  the  development  of  a  Case  De¬ 
partment  to  serve  industries  along  spe¬ 
cialized  lines,  more  complaints  involving 
advertising  suspected  of  being  deceptive 
are  being  successfully  handled  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Better  Business  Bureaus  have  increased 
to  40  in  number  and  one  department  at 
headquarters  now  devotes  its  entire  atten- 
tif)n  to  the  gathering  of  information  for 
them  and  other  organizations  engaged  in 
curbing  deceptive  and  fraudulent  adver- 
ti.sing  jtracticcs. 

During  Mr.  Barnard’s  administration, 
hundreds  of  federal  indictments  and 
prosecutions  culminated  the  committee’s 
drive  against  fake  oil  stock  promoters  in 
Texas  and  California. 

In  commenting  on  Barnard’s  resigna¬ 
tion.  Herbert  S.  Hfiuston,  chairman  of 
the  Vigilance  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
that  it  indicates  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  bureau  movement,  in  that  four 
former  directors  of  the  National  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  are  now  at  the  head  of 
strong  local  organizations. 

When  the  Merchandise  Section  of  the 
New  A'ork  Bureau  begins  operations  the 
lirst  of  December,  the  bureau  will  have  a 
total  budget  for  financial  and  retail  work 
in  excess  of  SlfXl.tlOO  a  year.  The  IN-troit 
Bureau  has  more  than  doubled  its  budget 
within  the  last  three  months  and  on  the 
new  basis  will  be  expending  around 
Sld.flfK)  a  year.  This  latter  figure  is  more 
than  the  National  A’igilance  Committee 
itself  was  spending  six  years  ago. 


Business  Bureau  Director  Resigns 

Walter  B.  R.  Wright  has  resigned  as 
managing  director  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  the  Baltimore  .Advertising 
Club  to  become  executive  secretary  of 
the  .Maryland  Motor  hYderation. 

INSURANCE  NEEDS  ADVERTISING 


Newspapers  Lauded  as  Media  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Insurance  Meet 

Insurance  companies  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  large  “mortality”  or 
failures,  among  their  agents  liecause  they 
have  not  given  them  the  proper  amount 
of  advertising.  Homer  J.  Buckley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Buckley,  Dement  &  Co.  told 
members  of  the  Insurance  Advertising 
(^inference,  an  affiliation  of  the  A.  A.  C. 
W.  at  its  convention  last  week  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Buckley,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Postal  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertising  Commission,  was  the 
chief  sjieakcr  at  the  ses.sions.  His  subjTCt 
was  “Turning  Cold  Prospects  Into  Live 
I^ads.” 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  upon 
the  failure  of  the  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies  to  back  their  agents  with  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Buckley,  although  a  direct-by- 


For  Sale. 

\ine  t’,irtIow  mmith  .ird  thriwt  unit  heat  con¬ 
trols  for  Intertypes,  Ijni>types,  and  I.Aidlow. 
Cost  new  $110.01).  l’.sed  three  months.  Will 
sell  for  $85.00.  Address  Post  Office  Box  1131, 
Lancaster,  I’a. 


For  Sale 

Sixteen-page  Potter  web  press,  printing  4,  6, 
8,  10,  12,  16  page  papers,  22^^  inches  h  ng,  7 
columns  13  ems  wide,  extra  color  on  four 
pages.  Speed  10,000  per  hour.  Pajiers  folded 
to  half  page.  With  stereotype  machinery  and 
n-ot.-r.  A  gc  od  press  at  a  low  price.  Send  for 
(letails  and  price  (our  No.  589).  Baker  Sales 
Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (Many  other 
machines  fi  r  sale.  “Used  but  Good.”  Let  us 
know  your  wants.) 


For  Sale. 

Cox  Duplex  Hat  Bed  Web  press,  printing  4, 
6  or  8  pages  7  col.  13  ems;  or  8  col.  12  ems. 
Paper  page  17k5x22!4  inches.  Replaced  by  16- 
page  web  press — must  be  moved  quick — very 
low  price.  Price  and  sample  of  its  work  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Wire  or  write  for  details,  referring 
to  our  No.  590.  Baker  Sales  Co.,  200  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York. 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 

Best  in  the  World 

Made  by 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


GOSS 

STEREOTYPING 

MACHINERY 

^P^^TTie  Goss 
^Roller  rolls  wet  mats^fe 
in  llV^  seconds;  dry  mat^ 
in  22^2  seconds.  Also  sup-^ 
plied  for  wet  mats  only.  Im¬ 
pressions  accurate  —  both  ends ' 
of  cylinder  are  set  at  eame  time. 
Bed  can  be  furnished  long 
enough  to  roll  a  double  page 
form.  Write  for  complete  cata¬ 
log.  The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  Chicago. 


For  Sale. 

32  l>age  Goss  Straightline  Press,  full  color 
equipment,  immediate  delivery;  48  page  Goss 
Sextuple  High  Speed,  full  color  deck,  delivery 
January,  1925;  48  page  Hoe  Sextuple,  delivery 
January,  1925.  (imsolidation  of  newspajiers 
puts  these  presses  on  market  at  most  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Further  informati<n  from  I*ress 
Telegram,  Long  Be.-ich,  California. 


We  can  increase  your  business — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clippings  can  be  made  a  business 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  Quarter  ai  a  Century 


Printers’  Outfitters 

Priftting  Plants  and  business  bought  and  sold. 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers’ 
and  bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Ca,  96  Beekmtn 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Used  Newspaper  Presses 

Scott  Quadruple  Press  Four  Deck  Two  Pages 
Wide  prints  4  to  .34  pages. 

Hoe  Right  .^ngle  Quadruple  Press,  prints  4 
to  32  pages. 

Hoe  Sextuple  Press,  prints  4  to  24  pages. 

These  three  presses  cut  off  pages  2^  inches 
long,  print  7  or  8  columns  to  the  page. 

PRE^SSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  EARLY 
DELIVERY 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

441  Monadnock  Block  1457  Broadway 

ailCAGO  NEW  YORK 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don't  melt  yoar  metal  twiee  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  ‘‘Single  Melting  Sya- 
tem.”  Reference!  gladly  fnmiahed. 

JflimifMlM  tk0  fmmmom 

Printers  Manufacturing  Co. 

709-719  Palace  Bldg., 
Minneapolis  Minn. 


Qine-Westinghouse  Double  Motor-Drivs 
with  full  automatic  puih  buttoo  control. 

USED  BY  THE 

MEMPHIS  APPEAL 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 
opinion 


MAIN  OFFICE 
Fisher  Building 

343  &  Deaitnra  St. 
CmCAOO 


FJtsTEiN  orncK 

Msrbrldge  Boildlni 

Broadway  at  34th  Bt 
NINf  YOU 


Hoe  Automatic  Curved  Plate 
Finishing,  Cooling  and  Drying  Machine 


Trims,  tail-cuts,  shaves,  cools  and  dries  six  plates  a  minute. 

R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 
7  South  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  7  Water  St.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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n  per  word  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
wC  for  advertisements  under  the  classifica- 
tin  “Situations  Wanted.” 

per  line  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
i(  white  space  is  used  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  o<  advertisement. 

ft  per  word  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
M  for  advertisements  under  any  other 
dissihcation. 

«/*  per  line  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
V®®  if  white  space  is  used  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  advertisement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Situations  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED 


Columnist. 

Well  known  and  jiopular  columnist  open  for 
cimnection  with  newspafter  or  maRarinr.  Writer 
of  editorials,  reviews,  humorous  articles,  si>e- 
cial  articles,  interviews,  satire  and  fmetry  for 
l-est  known  i>ai)ers  and  maRazines.  Hi>x 
It-954,  E<litor  &  Ihtblisher. 

Dcskman. 

l.ast  three  years  in  Boston,  rapid,  accurate, 
absolutely  dependable,  .‘\merican,  31.  Iwst  of 
references,  wants  desk  jol>  on  hiRh-Rrade  daily; 
size  of  p.a|>er  or  city  immaterial;  available 
immediately.  B-959,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E  xperienced  Bookkeeper 

W'.anted  by  a  suburban  daily  cimvenient  to 
New  York  City;  one  familiar  with  newsi).aper 
accountinR  and  office  systems  preferred;  steady 
employment  for  riRht  persin;  must  have  hiRh- 
est  references  as  to  char.actcr  .and  ability  and 
willitiR  to  l)e  b  'iided  at  employer's  exjK-nse. 
Give  full  particulars.  incliidiiiR  siilary  expected, 
in  first  letter.  .Address  Box  B-951,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


4dvertisinc  Man.  ^ 

Display,  classified.  Contracts.  Features.  New 
accounts.  Copy  writer,  11  yfar*’  experience. 
Urge  and  small  cities.  Married.  Family. 
,Kk  31.  Permanent  connection  as  srlicitor  or 
manager  desired.  Short  trial  will  prove  ability. 
Address  B-933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager. 

Advertising  man.  8  years’  experience,  seeks 
advancement,  preferably  as  Advertising  Mana. 
(cr  with  a  small  but  go  ahead  paper.  Can 
handle  entire  work  of  .Atlvertising  I>ept.  effi- 
ciently,  is  conscientnxis  worker,  with  plenty 
d  modem  ideas,  ability  to  spot  opportunities 
and  make  the  most  of  them.  Can  control 
and  produce  100%  efficiency  from  a  sales 
torce.  Also  adaptable  to  circulatioii  work, 
special  features,  contests,  etc.,  and  willing  to 
include  this  work  if  needed.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Married,  age  28.  Moderate  salary 
to  commence.  Box  956,  Editor  8e  Publisher. 


Financial  Editor. 

A'oung  man,  college  educated,  sound  knowledge 
of  business  finance,  inve.stments,  accounting  and 
stock  market,  wants  jmsition  as  financial  editor. 
Man  who  can  make  financial  page  interesting 
to  small  investor  as  well  as  to  large  capitalist. 
B-922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  or  Executive  Editor. 

Can  sin  w-  record  as  circulation  builder.  Now 
cmploye-l  city  of  20U,(X)0.  Box  B'957,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


High  Type  Salesman. 

Newspaper  syndicate  hxrated  in  New  York 
City  wants  high  tyi>c  s.alesman  to  call  on 
newspapers.  Excellent  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Replies  treated  confidential.  B-947, 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


CIRCULATION  BUILDERS 


Aivertismg  Mana^er^-Solkitor. 

Have  you  a  place  in  your  orpanitation  for  a 
apahle  younR  advertising  executive,  copywriter 
and  solicitor?  All  my  working  life  has  been 


Managing  Editor  for  Small  Daily. 

Widely  trained  news  executive,  business  and 
circulation  builder  available  for  Eastern  paper 
where  future  and  part  ownership  in  addition 
to  Ssilary  are  assured.  O^timbia  graduate;  14 
years*  experience,  inclu<ling  5  years  N.  Y. 
Times  as  well  as  small  cities.  Now  Army 
officer,  recently  handling  Plattsburg  Camp 
publicity.  Lieut.  C.  E.  Lovejoy,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


190%  Circulation  Increase 

lor  Daily  Times,  Kingsjxjrt,  Tenn.  Our  cam¬ 
paign  will  give  you  the  circulati<»n  you  have 
hmged  for  and  we  guarantee  you  satisfactory 
results.  Make  arrangements  now  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  dull  months  of  Jan.  and  Feb. 
Indiana  Circulation  and  Advertising  Co.,  Toney 
E.  Flack,  Shclbyville,  Ind. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Brokerage  and  Appraisal  Company 

Will  sell  establislu’il  c<»ncc«n.  I..,'irge  clientele. 
Responsible  party.  Might  arrange  terms. 
Substantial  cash  T»ayment  recpiirtMl.  Excep¬ 
tional  oi>portunity.  Address  B-953,  E4litor  & 
Publisher. 


News  Editor. 

Ten  years’  experience  in  Stmth  and  Southwest, 
spmt  in  the  newspaper  business;  have  a  work-  Kmnv  news,  understand  men.  Will  locate  in 

*  *  '  *  — - - *  * — East  or  Northwest  where  salary  is  liberal  and 

authority  is  unhampered.  _Age_  35,  married. 


ms  knowledge  cf  every  dei)artinent  including 
mech.3nicnl  end.  Pleasing,  energetic,  convincing 
personality;  the  ability  to  meet  and  talk  to  one 
or  a  hundred  men,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
advertising  and  merchandising  methods,  includ- 
;  the  discernment  as  to  the  advertiseability  of 
products  and  a  good  creative  imagination  that 
ran  dig  up  possibilities  and  develop  them  into 
<pace  users.  Available  now  for  job  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager — solicitor  on  strong  small  daily. 

I  Mary  about  $3,000  a  year.  Aged  31,  family. 

I  ’Splendid  recommendations.  Address  B-938, 

,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  - - - g - 

Cartoonist 

desires  iH»sition  that  can  offer  better  future 
1  than  one  he  now  holds.  Experienced  in  all  news¬ 
paper  art.  Address  B-939,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circu’atim  and  Prom'itkni  Manager. 

Will  ixromote  and  maintain  staple  circulatum  of 
ill  classiti cations  at  a  moderate  cost.  Ec«Tno- 
irist,  keen  exe'cutive.  Salary  $5,30*1.^  CTontract 
aft^r  i  nvnths*  employment.  B-958.  E<litor 
k  PuMisher. 

Circulaticn  Manager, 

V,  married,  desires  immediate  connection  with 
evening  newspa;)er.  Able  executive;  20  years’ 
experience  in  circulation  anti  i)nmiotioii.  High- 
eU  references.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Ad¬ 
dress  B<  X  B  -%0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(I’vified  Manager, 

Ktijployed.  wants  to  make  change  soon.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Prefer  pai»er  in  city  of  50,000. 
r  more.  Have  made  gfod.  ('an  again.  Sexond 
,  ;«per  no  objection.  Write  Box  B-961,  care 
j  Kditnr  Publisher. 


s<il>?r,  and  hard  worker, 
lisher. 


If-952,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Office  Manager. 

Seven  years*  experience  in  office  rt»utine,  c4i 
newspaper  30,000,  from  clerk  to  iKiokkeeper, 
classified  to  display  solicitant,  wants  position 
near  New  Vc»rk.  What  have  you  to  offer  for 
a  man  of  30.  Write  Box  B-948,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SWOPE  TO  ADDRESS 
MICHIGAN  EDITORS 


Attendance  of  225  Expected  at  Meeting 
of  University  of  Michigan  Press 
Club  to  Be  Held  in  Ann 
Arbor,  Nov.  20-22 


Herbert  Bayjird  Swope,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Xezi'  York  ll’orld,  will  be  the 
priiieip;;!  speaker  at  tbe  sixth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  tbe  University  of  MiduKaii 
Press  I'lub,  Xo.  20  to  22.  inclusive,  at 
Ann  Arlx)r. 

Registration  will  beniii  X’ov.  20,  tbe 
first  event  lieiiiK  a  Inncbcon  mcetiiiK  of 
tbe  Associated  Press,  Micbigan  Ueagne 
of  Home  Dailies,  Micbigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  tbe  League  of  Press 
Women. 

In  tbe  afternoon  President  A.  U. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  In¬ 
quirer  and  Nezi’S,  will  apixiint  committees, 
after  which  Professor  E.  (i.  Burrows, 


'iwfirg  Fffitor. 

"Tio  phys  Ii.iH  with  .iilvertising  .nnd  circiikition 
ItpJrtments,  now  in  market  for  high-class  con- 
■weion.  Nationally  known  publisher  paid  him 
managing  editor  an  annual  bonus  for  phe- 
Mmenal  circulation  building  without  premiums 
Biorouglily  conversant  with  all  delKirtments  and 
oper.atinR  them.  I-ong  experienced.  In 

•w  p-ime  of  life.  Clean-cut,  dyn.amic.  versatile . .  .  . . 

I'p  oA*"  v’l*'’  A'^dress  Box  q{  uiiiver.sity  department  of  journal 

I  ism.  will  speak  on  “Teacbing  Theory  and 


Newspapers  Wanted. 

Newspaiier  I’ulilishcr  of  years’  experience 
wants  to  bny  New  England  daily  in  ri«x1  live 
city  or  would  ctxisidcr  buyitiR  a  substantial 
or  omtrolliiiR  interest  if  proposition  is  right- 
ample  capital.  .Address  in  strictest  confidence 
for  interview.  Box  B-950,  Editor  &  Ihililisher. 

One-Third  Interest 

in  well  eqnip^d  ytxinR  advertising  agency 
located  in  thriving  section  of  country  in  city 
of  25,n)0  midway  Iictwccn  New  York  .anil  Ghi- 
cago  for  $R..50n.li0.  Unexcelled  oiqxirtunity  for 
man  .tO  to  4il  that  knows  advertising  and  can 
sell  it.  .-Agency  incorpi>ra'cd.  virgin  field,  goal 
sal.iry  .and  exiniises.  B-955,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


tion  at  its  meeting  in  (.bicago.  Dean 
Henry  M.  Bates,  of  tbe  University  law 
sch<x)I,  will  lead  a  di.scnssion  on  ■'Libel 
and  Its  Penalties."  .Xrtbnr  K.  Treanor, 
Saainim'  -Vi'ti’.c  Courier,  will  sjteak  on 
"N'ewspaper  Features  and  Their  L’ses." 

b'riday  afterniK)!!  Professor  Jesse  S. 
Reeves,  of  tbe  political  science  tlep.irtment 
of  tbe  University* will  deliver  an  :iddress 
on  "Domestic  PersiH'ctive  in  Foreign 
N'ews,"  and  Professor  Joseph  R.  Haydon 
will  tell  of  “N'ews  In  and  From  tbe 
Pbiliitpine  Islands." 

Willis  J.  .Abbott,  editor  of  tbe  Christian 
Seienee  Monitor,  and  Dean  Edmund  K. 
day,  of  tbe  L'niversity  school  df  business 
;idnnnistration  will  speak  b'riday  evening. 
Flection  of  officers  and  a  finsiness  session 
Saturday  morning,  followctl  by  a  visit  to 
the  lowa-Micbigan  ftHdhall  game  will 
close  the  1*324  gathering. 


OCEAN  DAIUES  MERGE  JAN.  1 

Chicago  Tribune’s  Oceanic  Eldition 
Will  Combine  with  Ocean  Times 


GETTING  INTO  PRINT 

I  F  you  build  a  new  plant  or 
^  put  over  a  worth-while 
scheme  you  want  everyone 
to  know  about  it.  So,  you 
get  it  into  print. 

If  you  want  a  man  to  fill 
*  vacancy:  if  yon  want  a 
job;  if  you  want  capital  or 
equipment;  or  if  you  want  to 
•ell  your  old  equipment,  why 
not 

Get  It  Into  Print 

in 

The  Market  Place  of  the  Newspaper 


1  )cfinite  arrangements  have  been  con- 
Practice  in  Journalism."  .\  round-table  diuled  by  tbe  Chieago  Tribune  for  con- 
discussion  of  "The  Plan  of  tbe  Com-  solidation  of  its  Oceanie  liilition  with  the 


mnnity  Weekly  in  Miglern  Newspaper 
Development,”  will  be  held  during  the 
afterncKm. 

The  evening  of  Nov.  20.  tbe  annual 
Press  Club  dinner  will  be  held  at  the 
Michigan  Union,  presided  over  by  Dean 
John  R.  Effingcr  of  the  literary  college. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  will  speak  on 
"Is  the  Newspaper  I'ulfilling  Its  Mis¬ 
sion,"  after  wbicli  Professor  William  A. 
F'rayer,  of  the  history  department  of  the 
University,  will  tell  of  “The  Historian 
UtMiking  Over  the  Newspaper.” 

Friday  morning  Stuart  H.  Perry,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram,  will  speak  on  "Contempt 


Successful 

Performance 

This  firm  has  a  record  of  almost 
15  years  of  successful  performance  in 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASE.  CONSOLIDA-nON, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  properties 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  Ne'«v  York 


iWE  CONNEa  THE  WIRES  I 


T^EEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
PAYING  OVER  16%  and 
$2,000  SALARY  can  be  bought 
for  $5,800— part  deferred.  Owner 
has  opportunity  to  purchase  job 
printing  plant,  which  he  prefers. 
Outlying  towns  swell  advertising 
volume;  job  printing  from  two 
*J^P‘^rtant  educational  institutions. 
Equipment  includes  Linotype, 
Miehlc  cylinder  (recently  in¬ 
stalled)  and  two  Ck>rdons.  Our 
No.  6830. 


FERNALD*S  EXCHANGEvINC 
Third  NatX  B*lo'6..  Springfield.  Mass. 


BARNJUM  QUITS  PULP 
EMBARGO  FIGHT 


Canadian  Leader  of  Embargo  Forces, 
Disgusted  With  Politicians,  Offers 
His  Mills  and  Timberlands 
For  Sale 


<  >eean  Times,  a  daily  paper  pnhlislied  by 
the  Wireless  Press,  a  subsidiary  t>f 
Marconi  Limited.  London. 

'I'lie  combine  will  become  effective  Jan. 
1,  when  tbe  new  publication  resulting 
will  take  tbe  name  Chieago  Tribune- 
(h'ean  Times. 

Tbe  Tribune’s  Oceanic  F.dition  was 
established  in  May,  1*323,  for  distribution 
on  all  p;issenger  vessels  operated  by  tbe 
United  States  Shipping  Board  uixm  tbe 
.Atlantic.  The  Ocean  Times  is  now  bein'' 
distributee!  on  boats  operated  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mercantile  Marine  and  tbe  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

.Arrangements  for  amalgamation  were 


in  Newspaper  Libel  Cases,”  upon  which  consnmated  at  a  conference  of  Col.  R.  R 
subject  be  recently  delivered  an  address  McCormick  and  Sir  (iodf*--  Isaacs  in 
before  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa-  Paris  early  this  year. 


I'Vaiik  J.  D.  Barnjiim  of  Ottawa,  one  of 
tbe  leaders  in  tbe  endeavor  to  have  an 
embargo  impo.sed  on  the  export  of  pulp- 
w(hk1  from  Canada,  lias  given  up  the  light 
aiul  is  offering  ftir  sale  all  of  his  prop¬ 
erties  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  an  unusual 
announcement  of  his  decision,  he  states 
tliat  governmental  indifference  concern¬ 
ing  tbe  country’s  diminishing  forest  re¬ 
sources  has  resulted  in  him  becoming 
ashamed  of  bis  citi/enship. 

I!;irnjum  has  Ik-cii  a  prominent  figure 
in  tbe  pulp  aiul  p;i)>er  industry  for  .several 
years.  He  retirc<l  from  ;ictivc  business 
three  years  :igo,  and  since  then  has  de¬ 
voted  bis  efforts  and  a  considerable  part 
of  bis  wealth  to  the  cause  of  forest  con¬ 
servation.  llis  almost  lone  crusade  has 
aeO'omiilisbed  little,  in  bis  estimation,  and 
in  writing  ‘'.^O"  to  it  be  has  not  hesitated 
to  s;iy  what  be  thinks  of  "tlie  ixiliticiaiis 
and  exploiters  who  c;m  -e/.  n  itliing 
beyond  their  own  petty  interests,  and  to 
whom  public  welfare  is  a  joke.” 

In  offering  his  pulp  mills,  lands  ;ind 
other  properties  for  .sale.  Barnjuni  de¬ 
clares  he  does  so  through  sheer  disgust 
"notwithstanding  my  conviction  that  tim¬ 
ber  l.iiuls  will  double  in  value  in  two 
years.”  He  predicts  a  panic  in  timber- 
land  prices  once  tbe  various  interest.s 
eouceriuMl  become  fully  aware  just  bow 
small  the  remaining  resources  are. 

Mariijum  charges  criminal  deception 
concerning  tbe  extent  of  Canada’s  forests, 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  cites  tbe 
fact  that  an  aerial  survey  of  a  large 
Uuebec  area  shows  it  to  be  75  per  cent 
burned.  He  also  declares  that  between 
six  and  nine  million  acres  were  burned 
in  that  province  in  1*323.  instead  of  tbe 
3  (KIO.IXK)  reported  by  tbe  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Barnjnm  asserts  that  not  a  pulp  com¬ 
pany  in  Canada  is  operating  at  a  profit, 
and  c«intcnds  that  every  paper  company 
wonkl  be  operating  at  a  loss  if  a  proper 
charge  were  made  for  depreciation  of 
projH'rtics  and  loss  through  depletion  of 
limits  from  various  causes.  Tbe  remain¬ 
ing  stand  of  timl)er  in  Canada  he  says,  is 
sm.iller  than  that  of  tbe  United  States, 
but  withal  the  federal  government  dis¬ 
plays  no  intention  of  trying  to  intelli¬ 
gently  protect 'the  remaining  resources. 
He’s  through,  and  intends  to  become  a 
U.  S.  citizen  after  disposing  of  his  Can¬ 
adian  interests. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  8,  1924 


DOLLAR  $  $ 

$  $  PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


Business  Tickler 


pRF^ELECTlON  promises  have  never 
been  regarded  as  negotiable  paper, 
but  the  many  postponements  and  other 
contingent  declara- 


be  a  good  dollar  puller  for  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  all  lines  and  in  all  sections. — M. 
R.  H. 


where  there  is  unusual  competition 
among  a  group  of  grocers. — George  C. 
Marcley. 

Do  you  run  a  job  press  in  connection 
with  your  newspaper?  If  you  do,  now  is 
the  time  to  get  Christmas  work  from  the 
merchants.  Mailing  folders,  letterheads, 
pamphlets  and  letter  inserts  are  needed 
now  to  help  boost  sales.  Bright  colored 
Christmas  price  tags  on  goods  make  them 
sell  quicker.  Get  up  a  few  ideas  and  go 
after  this  profitable  business. — R.  John 
Gibler,  St.  I»uis,  Mo. 


H.  Some  Saturday  or  light  day,  get  a 

-  restaurant  proprietor  to  run  his  Sunday 

The  Market  Basket  Page  pulls  two  full  menu  in  the  center  of  a  page  and  around 


contingent  declara-  pages  for  a  Middle  West  newspaper,  it  run  ads  of  huttermaker,  dairy,  ice  man, 
tions  of  business  Recipes  and  helpful  hints  are  included  baker,  butcher,  grocer,  laundry,  cigar- 
men  during  the  past  under  the  heading.  These  are  surrounded  maker,  etc.  It’s  easy  to  get  them  in  and 
three  months  should  special  offerings  of  various  mer-  tie  up  with  a  customer  in  this  way.  Don- 
he  followed  up.  chants.  A  tine  idea  in  so  many  towns  aid  6.  Ross,  W'ashington.  Iowa. 


three  months  should 
he  followed  up. 

Run  over  the  local 
list  for  such  names! 

Write  to  your 
“specials”  to  follow¬ 
up  such  prospects  in 
the  national  field! 


Interesting  and  constructive  of  civic 
betterment  are  the  suggestions  printed 
each  day  by  the  IPas/tiiigfon  (/;>. 
Herald,  under  the  title  "W’hat  is  Wrong 
With  Traffic  Here.”  Prom  society 
debutantes  who  drive  motor  cars 
prominent  professional  and  business  men, 
city  officials  and  taxi  drivers  these  sug¬ 
gestions  emanate. — C.  M.  Littlejohn, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Let  editors  have  their  reporters  in¬ 
terview  people  in  the  public  eye  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  literature.  What  does 
President  Coolidge  read?  Is  Davis 
familiar  with  the  verse  of  P'dna  Millay? 
What  literary  genius  inspires  Governor 
Bryan  ?  What  does  La  Follette  think  of 
Mencken?  Such  a  gala.xy  of  facts  would 
not  only  interest  the  public,  but  it  would 
also  serve  as  a  guide  post  to  those 
Bohemians  who  judge  a  man  by  the  books 
he  reads,  and  perhaps  influence  them  in 
their  political  choices.  Anyway,  let’s  try 
it ! — Hyman  Gershon. 


VOU  can  sell  the  photographers  in  your 
city  some  advertising  right  now !  The 
Oiristmas  rush  for  photographs  will  soon 
be  on,  and  many  photographers  will  not 
be  able  to  handle  their  orders.  However, 
if  people  started  having  their  sittings 
now,  it  would  mean  more  business.  Per- 


HUNCHES 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


TF  you  want  to  build  up  your  Letters  upon  their  automobiles  within  their  pri- 
From  Readers  department,  use  one  vate  garages.  Write  up  a  story  calling 


now.  It  wouia  mean  mc>  e  ou  ,  ,  ■  „  ‘  communication  each  day  in  a  box  on  the  their  attention  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
haps  some  photographers  would  offer  a  poisonous  carbonoxide  gas,  produced  by 

discount  or  ear  y  sit  inp.  .  o  ^  submit  their  views  on  the  subject  of  the  allow  ing  the  motor  to  run.  Many  fatali- 
ffiis  advertising,  and  wi  writer.  It’s  a  sure-fire  way  to  get  ties  due  to  this  careless  practice  occur 

Christmas.-R.  John  Gihler,  2100  Pine  ..je^.points.-R.  C.  Bolton,  yearly.  In  addition  to  a  news  story,  it  is 

ist.,  ist.  Louis,  Mo.  jr.  a  well  given  tip  to  mankind. — A.  Sauers, 

Ligansport,  Ind. 


St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Santa  Ana  Register,  of  Southern 
California,  found  it  a  good  stunt  to  get 


“VV'here  the  South  Be^td  Tribune  Mav 


appeared  in  each  advertis#rnent  in  the 
three  months’  campaign  conducted  by  the 
independents. — Frank  H.  Williams,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 


/vna,  v-ai.  _  guarded  by  traffic  cops.  A  service  to  the 

public  would  be  performed  in  pointing 
Cash  in  on  your  football  games.  One  niost  dangerous  ones  and  thus 

good  stunt  is  to  take  a  page  using  the  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  avoidance 
top  as  a  heading  with  appropriate  foot-  precaution  which  may  ultimately  mean 
ball  cuts  of  players  in  action,  announcing  establishment  of  a  new  traffic  regu- 
the  game  and  giving  the  details  of  the  lator.— C.  M.  Litteljohn,  Washington,  1). 
contest.  For  the  remainder  of  the  page,  (• 

divide  each  column  of  the  paper  to  repre-  _ _ 

sent  a  line  on  the  football  fiekl,  making  •  ,  ■ 

the  page  look  as  if  it  were  a  football  Many  city  folks  imagine  all  a  farmer 


field  laid  out  with  only  the  eight  lines.  >’3^  to  do  in  the  winter  time  is  to  sit 
Each  of  the  columns  can  Ini  sold  to  some  ‘ground  toe  fire  and  take  it  easy.  \ou 
concern,  sporting  goods,  restaurants,  them  straight  with  a  good  fea- 

smoke  shops,  etc.  It  works.— f'has.  II.  that  will  please  both  the  rural  and 

Carson,  Roanoke,  Va.  urban  reader.  B.  A.  T. 


Cross  word  puzzles  are  the  rage  just  With  winter  almost  here  motorists 
now  and  one  Cleveland  theatrical  hou>e  have  the  tendency  to  perform  repair  work 
found  it  got  wonderful  results  from  using 

a  cross  word  puzzle  for  an  advertisement.  - 

Keith’s  Palace  theater  ran  a  puzzle 

a  paid  advertisement  and  offered  six  free  LcRCOCK  LrUpE  IS  cL 

tickets  to  the  one  who  solved  it  and  sent  ® 

the  answer  in  first.  A  total  of  4.361  re-  LsiUgn  thclt  LingCrS  ! 
plies  were  received  next  day,  most  of  ®  ® 

them  by  special  delivery.  This  ought  to  ST^EPIdEl^ 
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ten  of  the  independent  filling  stations  of  be  Purchased  by  Travelers”  was  the  sub-  Society  features!  Even  if  your  town 

the  city  to  come  in  on  a  weekly  adver-  ject  of  a  half-page  ad  displayed  in  a  re-  is  a  little  town,,  it  .has  at  least  a  dozen 

tisement  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cent  issue  of  that  newspaper,  listing  the  women’s  clubs.  Many  women  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  territory  to  jiatronize  news  dealers  in  cities  where  the  Tribune  more  than  one  club.  Few  women  know 

the  independent  stations.  The  theme  of  may  be  obtained.  Your  subscribers  when  much  about  tho.se  to  which  they  do  not 

these  advertisements  was  that  the  filling  away  from  home  would  like  to  know  belong.  A  series  of  very  short  features 

station  is  a  home  town  industry-  and  so  where  they  may  obtain  their  favorite  pa-  telling  about  the  women’s  clubs  in  your 

is  worthy  of  home  town  patronage.  .^11  per.  Such  an  ad  gives  them  just  that  town,  decribing  one  each  day,  will  make 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  filling  information. — Robert  L.  Beard,  F'ort  an  intere.sting  feature  for  your  society- 

stations  which  were  in  on  the  proposition  Wayne,  Ind.  page.  Too,  by  listing  the  members  of 


Wayne,  Ind.  page.  Too,  by  listing  the  members  of 

-  each  club  along  with  its  description,  you 

In  everv  citv  there  are  esneciallv  dan-  People’s  names  into  the  paper.  And 
in  every  city  there  are  especially  dan-  ^  f  , 

gerous  corners  which  are  as  yet  un-  .1  ■  r  •  l-  \  j  •.>  1 

A  -  ..u  this  feature  over  big.  .^nd  it  s  new ! — 

piiarnpn  hv  trartir  rooA  A  lervirp  to  tno  ..  _  .  . 


R.  John  Gibler,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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MUST  BUY  ITS  FOODSTUFFS 


In  New  York  State  there  are  8,589,844  people  known  as  “city  folks.” 
These  8,589,844  people  can  eat  a  lot  of  food,  which  they  must  buy, 
since  they  cannot  grow  what  they  eat. 

Besides  these  8,589,844  food  consumers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country — all  parts  of  the  world,  in  fact, 
come  to  New  York  State  on  frequent  trips — and  must  also  be  fed. 

The  United  States  Census  Statistics  of  Occupations  show  that  90.7 
per  cent  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  various  manufacturing,  trading, 
professional,  clerical  and  domestic  pursuits. 


IT  IS  HARD  TO  IMAGINE  MORE  IDEAL  MARKET 
CONDITIONS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


In  this  market  is  represented  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  29,203  retail  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Of  these  retailers,  18,914  are  in  New  York  City,  the 
others  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

The  influence  of  the  New  York  Daily  Newspapers  is  one-tenth  that 
of  all  other  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

These  daily  newspapers  represented  in  this  list  form  a  powerful  com¬ 
bination  for  successful  business  building. 


THE  GREATEST  MARKET  PLACE  ON  EARTH 
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tNew  York  World  . 

tNew  York  Evening  World  . 

'Niagara  Falls  Gazette  . 

'Port  Chester  Item  . 

'Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise 
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'Troy  Record  . 
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'Albany  Evening  News  . 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  . . . 
'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  . . 
'Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . 

tttAuburn  Citizen  . 

'Batavia  Daily  News  . 

'Binghamton  Press . 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

'Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  . 

'"Buffalo  Courier  and  Enquirer... 

'"Buffalo  Courier  . 

tBuffalo  Evening  News  . 

"'Buffalo  Evening  Times  . 

"'Buffalo  Sunday  Times  . 

'Buffalo  Express  . 

'Buffalo  Express  . 

tttCorning  Evening  Leader  . 

'Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. 

"Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

'Gloversville  Leader  Republican. 

"'Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

'Jamestown  Morning  Post . 


'A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
"A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30.  1923. 
"'A.  B.  C.  Statement.  April  1,  1924. 

tGovernment  Statement,  Sept,  30,  1924. 
tttGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  8 ,  1924 


RIGHT  AGAIN! 

HILE  David  Lawrence  was  the  only 
correspondent  to  predict  with  accuracy 
the  result  of  the  close  election  in  1916, 
there  were  many  writers  who  in  1 920 
and  1924  forecast  as  he  did  the  Republican  victory. 

David  Lawrence  had  the  distinction  this  year 
however  of  being  the  first  to  announce  definitely  that 
the  election  would  not  be  thrown  into  the  House,  that 
La  Follette  would  not  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
West  and  that  the  third  party  would  not  get  the 
electoral  vote  of  more  than  one  or  two  states. 

On  October  14th,  fully  three  weeks  before  elec¬ 
tion,  David  Lawrence,  after  completing  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  West,  disclosed  the  emptiness  of 
the  La  Follette  claims  and  demonstrated  that  the 
election  of  Coolidge  was  inevitable. 

On  October  31st,  summing  up  the  results  of  a 
9,000 -mile  journey  from  coast  to  coast,  David 
Lawrence  said  President  Coolidge  would  receive  at 
least  333  votes  and  a  possible  366.  This  was  not 
guesswork  but  a  reporter’s  feat  in  getting  the  facts 
from  those  who  knew  the  situation  in  all  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  States. 

Readers  have  confidence  in  David  Lawrence’s 
dispatches  because  he  devotes  himself  every  day  to 
the  task  of  interpreting  national  affairs,  gathering  his 
material  first  hand  and  without  prejudice. 
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